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The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
Pésitdaung is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The Pétitdaung Hill is ‘crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the Pésisdaung Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
e handiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
bears date 1286, Burmese Era, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Cantama 

d in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
Thug, during 20 pi is beloved disciple, in a praying attitude, begging the sage to 
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Suddhddan ea rae ee va 
dl tree néeastern side of the Hermit’s Cap — which is surrounded on every side, except the 
_ wte it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
eaves cut into the reck. Over these are images of the two traditional moles, also cui in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and asking some boon from Gantama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an-inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there’ by 
S‘inbytyin (1768—1776 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp‘ay& (Alompra). It bears date 
1136, B. B., (1774 A. D.), and contains a record of his prog:rss from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new éé on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda at Rangoon, on:l the removal of its old ¢, 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769, to be enshrised in the Pésiisdaung Pagoda. 





of these By 


The placing of a new f@ on the Shwé Dagdn Pagoda by Sinbytyin was symbolical of the 
consolidation of the power of the dyuasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replaces 
mént of the Talaings by the Burmans in the government of United Burma, and of .the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipir, China, 
and Siam. The ceremony of placing the ‘4 was witnessed by the king in person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 





1 At? (== ombrella) is the umbrelliform ornament which must be placed on the summit of every pagoda, 
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the last of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinnya Dala, the 
ez-king of Pegu, who had surrendered to Alaungp‘aya. | 

Lines 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pali gathas and the rest are in 
Burmese verse. The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose. 

The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palsographical difficulty, 
bat the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 
siate a century ago. oy is expressed by ray as well as o) OA by IT] or A); & by [Fy or 
CTI; o8 by 59 or os Good by cori orery- There are four modes of representing 6:, namely, 

The abrupt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected: ,Wé or WE. 

The long vowel 8) with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit: pr¢ = 9098; rm = ao0s The vowel (09 is expressed by §; 175 =GO00 The 
vowel g} is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected: AX = @) ; and 
3-by @: S = oy. The symbolic OD is expressed thus: YL = 9°, The following letters 
radically differ in form from those now in use:—3; 2 =F; O=O; OKcecOs O=E 
@=f,;9=#;0=0;539>4;0=1F1 

TRANSLATION. 
Obverse Face, 
Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One! 


With a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is he 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Nirvina. 


The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the grep we 
stood on the top of the high Pésizdaung rock and pronounced an oracle ~ 


Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, &e.,2~ 

times (was the building of the pagoda recorded here). On the woe Ribas oe 

of Migha 1136, Sakkaréj, and 2818, Anno Buddha, when Asnrinda had seized t¢! 

moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been aceusuc.. 

to Séma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 

mighty and powerful, and whose fame had spread far and wide, caused the Pésisdaung 

boulder, which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
“he enshrined the fallen ¢d of the Digampa Chét!, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 

away. ‘To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he. made a beautiful 

bejewelled ‘4, (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 

planted it on the (Posisdaung) pagoda, He then proceeded up-stream, and on the ee 

Saturday, the full moon day of Visakha 1187, Sakkaraj, and 2319, Anno Buddhe, he held 

a grat festival and planted the beantiful bejewelled ¢¢ (on the pagoda) called Nyindd-myind, 


. Tn virtue of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finely reach 
the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which ig-Secure from 
danger oi death, re-birth, and old age ! ' & ’ 


* During the period that intervenes between my present existence and my becoming ry 
Buddha, may ail my enemies: flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing my 


person; and during the same period, may good fortune be my lot, wh x 
power is heard of.or my-person seen ! g y tot, whenever my might and 
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‘May the drahmds, dévas, and men of all the Iékas, my ther, mother, and other relatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyfol heart! 


' ** May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 


During 20 asankhéyyas and 100,000 kalpas, the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assurance of his attaining Buddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared. 


During the cycle of seven asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called nanda, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmadéva, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha, With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of 2erit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 


During the next cycle of nine asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called sabbadhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by Périnasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
Bédhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
lékas. He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculcated by them. 


During the next cycle of four asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called séla, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tanhanikara, appeared. After our Bédhisativa had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipahkara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipahkara, our Bédhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assurance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 


During the next 100,000 kalpas, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared. Hach 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our Bédhisativa by their predecessors, 


Thus, during 20 asankhéyyas and 100,000 salpas, our Bédhisativa received an assurance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the son of 
Suddhédana, King of Kapila, by Queen Maya. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sdi trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were built. fos.@Gc>".5 ve occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 

.“zshdhari, and he had a a:umber of concubines. At ihe age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became au ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the bank of a river (Nérafijara), 
On the everme of the same day, the dévas directed his steps to the spot where the 
Bédhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his: birth, 
and is worthy of Veneration by all dévas and’ men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the Bédhi tree, he was assailed by Mara and his hosts on every side: on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
On the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lékas with deafening acclamation. 


With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 


It was the good fortune of the King of Ava to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour a8 Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of Avi was assisted in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in. the 
possessioa of trastworthy frienls, He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
eluphants. and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, such as Sunéparanta, 
Tampadipa, and Kempdéja. His capital, Ratanaptira,? was the storehonse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and the repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 
had relneced to subjection all the other rulers of the world. . . . . He was of opinion that, 
although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promalgated by the Greatest of Conquerors, . . +. - » © s wo 


Reverse Face. 


His glorious Majesty King S‘inbytyin, the possessor of the hdn s‘inbyd and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and rnby mines, the suzerain of all the other ralers, and 
the overlord of the sixteen states, namely,— 

Sun4paranta, with its districts Kalé, Ténnyin, Y6, Tilin, Salin, and Saga ; 

Sirikhéttarama, with its districts Udétarit® and Pandaung ;4 

Ramahfia, with its districts Kubén,5 Yaungmya,° Muttama,’ and Pagd (Pegu) ; 

Ayuttaya, with its districts Dvdrivati,? Yédaya,° and Kamanpaik ; 

Haripuiicha, with its districts Zimma, Labén,!° and Anan ;™! 

Lavarattha,” with its districts Chandapfiri, Sanpapibet, and Mainglén ;18 

Ehémévara, with its districts Kyaingtén and Kyaingkaung ; 

Jdtinagara, with its districts Kyaingyén!4 and Maingsd ; 

Kampdja, with its distrists Mént, Nyaungywé, Dibd, and Mémék ; 

Mahithseka, with its districts Mégtk and Kyatpyin ; 

Sén (Chinaratths), with its districts Bama (Bhamo) and Kaungsin : 

Alavi, with its districts Mégaung and Ménhyin ;s 

Manipora, with its districts Kabe and Mwéyin ; 

Jéyavaddhans, with its districts Jéyavati and Kétumait ; 

Tampadipa, with its districts Pagin, Myinzaing, Pinyd, and Ava; 
resolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the paribhiga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gantama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Buddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all décae and men. The 1m ng -was endowed with such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummuted by the co-operation 
of Sakra and the dévas. He was desirous of placing a ¢% covered with pure gold on tho 
Sindjshin Chéti!5 which is 900 bandaungs!® in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 1832 in 
height.17 “a 

On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of Pyi®d, 1186, Sakkarij, the King left Ava. with. . 

the magnificence of Sakra, leaving the city of Mahisudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Chalimani Chéti. He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1,600 
elephants, headed by the han sinbyd; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
roval charger, Natbayinbyan, which was four taunge, two mathe, and four letbite high; by 
a ee a 


2 | Hore iva title for Avaor Ava, M_oddén named Mandalay, Ratanipunna; see post, page 28,—Ep.] 


3 Shwédaung in the Prome district. & Padaung in the same district, 

® Bassein. ie 8 Now called Myaungmys in the Baasein district. 
T Martaban, 8 Bangkok, 

® Ayndhia, 18 Labong. 

1 Annam, 13 Laos, 

8 Now enlled Mainglingyi. 14 Kiang Hung. , 

5 The Shwé Dagiin Pagoda at Rangoon, 16 A bdndawng is equivalent to 19} inches, 


: u The British Burma Gazetteer, II., 634, gives the measuremonta as 1855 ft. perimeter, and 821 ft. plus 28 ft. for 

eae be ae a text gives the measurements aa 1434 ft. bt inch. perimeter: $55 ft. 8! inch diameter ; 
. ch heig’ re is no reconciling possible of these measurements. The base of th is inf 

oocagen land eer ae p nm @ pagoda is in fact 
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20,000 cavalry men; by other members of the four-fold army; by various tributary Sobwis 
and Mydézis; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The King em- 
barked on a beautifully-wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Four 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pyimy4) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 


In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at the solicitation of the merchants 
of Vanijjagima in Sunadparanta, visited the sandal-wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namanta river, for the adoration of all dévas 
and men, including the people of the Myaén Country, On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit ofa hill, which, in after times, was 
called the Pawéstsdaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill wonld not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the Nats, 
who watch over the Religion, and by SSakra and other Nats, the 24 of the Digdn Sanddshin 
was brought away by Sakra and the Nats for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, chétts, bone-relics, and hair-relics. Im order that the pagoda to be built might last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock. Gold, silver, and mdgyé!* bricks were laid as foundation- 
stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 162 bdndaungs!® in diameter, was began 
on Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon of Tabédwa, 1136, SakKaraj, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhe. As when King Siridhammaséka built 84,000 pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the Ist of the waning moon of Tabédwe. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and chétits, bone-relics and hair-relics, and - 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mihabédhisattatthana. The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7th day of the waning moon of Tabédwe, and it was named the 
Wyandomyint. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 


The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tabédwe. He placed 

a golden t+‘? on the Digdn Sandoshin Chéti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung. From the date of his arrival to the and 
* the waning of the moon of Tagt, 1187, Sakkar&j, he held high festivals in honour . 
oten.,pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the 8th day of 
the waxing moon of Kasén 1137, Sakkar4j. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden ¢% on the 
Pésisdaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 

held in honour of the occasion. 


“ Hor this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and e a i] e a * a e e e e ij & 





™, 


=li.An alloy of gold and copper in proportioys.of half and half. 
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Obverse Face. 

Line 2.—Pddaggé-sélé is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation pidcbebemaanas, the 
‘¢foot-print hill,” which is supposed to have subsequently been oo a into Pésisdaung. 

According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahdydzawin, Gantems anes 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, Le an 
Chilapunna, with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanijjagama, otherwise called. iin 
in SunAparanta.” The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for alten ee 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot : one, on : oe 
of the Thitsaban Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabanda), who 1a 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Manchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namanta, King of the Nagas. | 

* On his return, from the top of the Péstidaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 

Gantama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched bo a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Masier smiled, and being asked by Anands the 
cause of his doing so, he replied: ‘My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parinirvdna 7 and 
after the Religion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen: (1) there will be 
a great earthqaake; (2) a great lake will appear at the Posiié point ; (8) a river, called Samén 
Samyék, will appear; (4) the Pdpé Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth; (5) the sea will recede from the land on which Tharékhéttara will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of Tharékhéttar4, from 
whose reigni will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mranmas.2! 


‘The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome? was, at one time, under the 
sea, A hill, to the sonth of that town, is called to this dey Akauktanng or Oustoms Hill, 
from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. = ¢ | ; 

The following extract from Mv. Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiaite 
Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXI., 1862, fixes the probable age.of the Pép& Voleano in the Myin- 
gyan District of Burma :— " 

‘The period during which Papp& (Pépa) was in action was therefore, ‘in parts at least, 
not iater than that of the deposition of beds containing remains of Hlephas, Mastodon, 

-Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and Runiinants. The geological age of these beds has, with some 
doubt, been considered to be Miocene, but from their general fauna, and especially from the 
abundance of bones of Bos and Cervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least .cqual 
probability, be assigned to them. There can be no question but that the fires of Puppa have 
‘long been extinct. Its thick coating of jungle and grass, and the existence upon it of a species 
of plants and animals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 
locality, and the evidence of the effects of sub-aérial denudation on its surface, render it certain 
that it must long have been in a condition for vegetation to flourish npon it; but it ig scarcely 
possible, even in the dry climate of Upper Burma, that a voleano of Miocene age should have 
retained its form so perfectly. It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not great, and, from 
| the absenee of other vents in‘ the neighbourhood, so far as is ‘known, it is scarcely~probable 
that its voleanic activity can have extended over a lengthened geological period. “ I could not 
learn that there was the slightest tradition among the people as to its ever ‘having been in 





% [Both legend and inscription fix Sunfparanta as the MinbiDistrict of Burma, but see ante, Vol. XXT. p. 121, 
the word is apparantly synonymous with the Shin.Sampiiralit, “to the 8. HL” of the Shin Country, which '= (?) 
Champépir, = Cambodis. With Sampiirali¢ compare the Sanp&papet of the Inseription==the Laos country.—Ep, ] 
31 Mrinma = BamA, the spelling and pronunciation by the Burmans of their own name. 
923 Srikshétra = Sirikhfhtardmpuea™emintion ne a 
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action within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants of temperate:-regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 


Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddhe, corresponding to the year of Sakkar&j 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a Sonth-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57-59 of Burnell’s Hlements of South-Indian Palwography. It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Era of Religion from 544 B. C., the year, according 
to them of the parinirvdna of Gautama Buddha. 


Line 4, — The Digumpachétt of the Pali appears to be a translation of the Dagén Chéti, 
now called the Shwé Dagén™ the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be Tikumbhachéti according to pages 16-17 of Forchhammer’s Notes on the 
Harly History and Geography of British Burma. I., The Shwé Dagéu Pagoda. 


Reverse Face. 


Vine 2. — It is the belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shwé Dagén Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Kénaigamana, the staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under S‘inbyfyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission to Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of Dalan Mindayé in 1636 A; D.*4 


Line 7. — Kabémwéyin. is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mwéyin from Moraiga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kub6é Valley in the Upper 
Chindwin District (Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXIII page 15). In the 
Mahdydzawin: it is stated that Dhajaraja, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B OC. Upper Pagin was 
built by him. He married Nagachhinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatars, fled to Malé and died there. On the destruction 
of the Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shin States; the second to the country of the Pyis and Kanrans, over which Muduchitia, son 
of Kanrajagyt, had formerly ruled as king; and the third remained at Malé with Nagachhinna. 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, bearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Anbrat‘iz0’s 

conquest of Patén in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Maniptr to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — Jéyavaddhana is the clessical | name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Tanng-ngit)). 

“Line 9. — The Han S‘inbyt, or the white elephant called Han, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S ca hae (Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 

~rhich he is known in history. 
11. — The charger called the N atbayinbyin, which is described, in the language of 
n, a8 being 4 tawngs, 2 maths, and 4 letbits, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 


Digon.’ See Taung-Pao, Vol. I, p. 397 f, Forchhammer’s conclusions are, TE think wrong. At any rate 
ro not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ep | 


& a contribution to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘la 
) 
% [Mindén named some of the quarters of Mandalay by Pali names.—Hp.] - 
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Line 15.—RBatanaptra, is the classical name of (Ava) Awa or Iowa, or Shwé WA, ‘the 
golden entrance,’ as it is called in the language of poetry and song. It was founded by 
Dadéminbya in 1864 A. D., its site being selected for its strategic position at the confluence 
of the Myi(t)ngé and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper for nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions, the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lasily a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidd at Yandabé. Through its antiquity as the capital of Barma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than Shwébé, Sagaing, Amaraptra, or Mandalay. Even to this day, 
the seat of the Burmese Government is known to the Chinese as Awi, and the Shans call the 
Burmese king ‘ Khun hi khim Awa,’ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 

Line 17.—The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where S‘inbydyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 

Line 18,—Mranctaing? means the country of the Myan. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mranma& from Brahma (see page 2 of his History of Burma). The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term Mranmé is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A.D. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels, Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Shins as the Min, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. Jn the accounts of Burma written in Pali 
the country is known as Marammadésa. If Sir Arthur Phayre’s derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries in making 
use of the barbarous. appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahma for their national designation.25 


Fhe various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetleer ° 
(Volume I. pages 141—142}, 


“The name by which tha Burmans call themselves is MyimmaA or Mrammi, commonly 
pronounced Byamma or Bam-ma (Bama). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for ‘man’: Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying ‘celestial beings,’ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief: and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, a name the Burmans brought with them from the 
Central Asian platean.’’ 


Line 32.--Fhe Royal Preceptor was the Atuli SayAdd, whose full title was Mahatulaya- 
sadhammarajagura. He was the Pabanibaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung- 
p‘aya, when the latter became king. The Sayidd retained his office throughont the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Béddp‘ayA for his schismatic doctrines. 





NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 


In February 1892 I communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed deseription 
of that fragmental! fresco hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which oecupies a conspicuous 
plage in the verandah of Ajanf& Cave No. XVII. By @ reference to the extant paintings 
of the LLimas, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bhavana. 
chakra or Pictorial Cycle of Existence, and its chief value for scholars lies in the fact, 


mm Pelee yaaa lee bpgrenee (1786-7) called the Burmese as distinguished from the Poguans 
. -fa0, Vou I. rangatsen Birmanie au XVEIIe Sidcle, passi irini, Vita dé 
satires thd Percoto, Udine, 1781, uses the words Barma and Barmani throughout his ie book es 1 ons 
A mere fragment now remains.’-~Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 310. 
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that in the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pali and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 


Again from Lamaic sourees, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajanta paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 


I.—Avaldkita as *The Defender from the Bight Dreads.’ 


This painting is also in Cave XVII, forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess, who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘the Litany of Avalékitéévara,’ and notes that ‘of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made ont.’ 


This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as ‘ Avalokita’—The 
Defender from the Eight Dreads.’ It is thus described by the great Lama Taranitha in his 
gsung-hbums or The Hundred Thousand Sayings. 


Arya Avalikita is represenied in a standing posture in the form of a riski4 of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitude - 
(mudra). The left hand holds a rosary® and an anointing vase or pitcher.6 He is dressed in white 
silk, with Amitibha seated in the locks of his bair. 7 


The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure, On the right are the following scenes :— 


1. Dread in Fire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house; 
when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘O! Avalékita!* Instantly - 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 


9. Dread in Prison. Oncea thief entered the king’s store and finding there a vase of wine 
drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avalékita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalékita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home, 


3. Dreadin Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers; who had been murdered by robbers; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Avalékita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avalékita himself —, who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safety. 


A, Dread in Water, Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Ratnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Chandan-bhimipradhan-dwip.’? The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avalékita. Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in safety. 

I 


2 Arch. Survey, West-India, Rep. No. 9. 

8 spyan-ras-gzig. — There is no element in the word representing @svara. 

4 Drang-srong. 6 The rosary is almost a chinhe of Avalékita. 

6 spyi-blugs (= literally ‘crown of head’ + ‘to put’): Beal, Si-yu-kt, II. 187) appears to have misinterpreted 
this object. It is also believed to hold perfume, 

7 'Tsan-ldan-sa-mcbhog kyi gling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 
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On the left hand of the central figure are depicted the following scenes :— 


§. Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a party of 
armed enemies surrounded him and were about to kill him, when he prayed to Avalokita, 
who instantly appeared, and from beneath his feet arose a fearful wind which dispersed 
the enemies to ‘the ten directions.’ 


6. Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She encountered an 
elephant named Khini(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 
was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the clephant instantly rcleased 
her and she escaped unhurt. 


4, Dread of Lion. A wood-cntter went to a forest, and met a hungry lioness which was about 
toseizeand eat him, Being much terrifted he prayed to Avalékita, Then instantly appeared 
a white boy® dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him up bore him off through the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 


8, Dread of Venomous Snakes. A courtesan on her way toa merchant’s house after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she prayed. 
to Avalékita, then the snake immediately became white (i.¢ harmlcss) and disappeared into 
the river. 


ft. ‘The Nine Bédhisattvas.’ 


This group of Buddha and ‘The Nine Bédhisattvas’ is also in Cave XVII. and forms photo- 
graph ‘B details of L’ of Griffith’s Series and paragraph §XXXI of Borges, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arhats and two Boédhisattvas. 


‘The Nine-Bédhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in front, and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. Tirandtha describes them in his mdsad 
brgya or The Hundred Deeds, Following his description, I give hero a key to the picture, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
ovals the faces of the background figures of the group :— 





ay 
oN | 
' * ‘ 
M10 3)’ 
1. Sakya Muni. 
2. Samantabhadra, incarnate as a disciple of Buddha. 
3. Vajrapani do. 
4, Manju&ri do. 
6. Avalékita - do. 
6. Brahma, incarnate as an earthly king to hear Buddha’s teaching. 
7. Indra. da. da, 
&. Iswara do. do. . | 
9, Vishnu do. do. - : 


10. King Prasénajit 1° of Késala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his first convorts. 


This is of course a mythical arran %~ discal 
; Pee nen gement of Buddha’s disciples. But the Lamas, followin 
ir Indian traditions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and four ot 


a a a ee eee Lamia 
® Literally *son. ° 9 -_ 
; ST ) . G = Py Op. cit. p- 69. 
1 2 = wow fe 
geal-rgyal. See also Csoma de Kordsi in Asiatic Researches, XX. p. 76, 204, do; 
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his lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahiyana Bédhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the chinha of AvalokiteSvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha, 


In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, viz., ‘The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to the Lamaic Pantheon.’ ‘ 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETL 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 


The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy under a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end.of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the Pdiimékkha, 
or whether the commission of such offences by any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called updsatha and the latter pavdrand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which it is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a sim4,! and the ceremonial for its consecration is preserrbed in the second khandhaka 
of the Mahdvagga, a part of the Vinaya Pitaka, This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvagga, such as the 
Vinayatthakathé, Sdratthadipani, Vimativinédani, Vinayatikd by Vajirabuddhithéra, Kankhd- 
vitarant, Vinayavinichchhayapakarana, Vinayasangahapakarata, Simdlankdrapakarapa, and the 
Simdlankdrasaagaha ; and the object of the Kalyani Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinions, and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a sim4, which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially conflict with the interpretations of the commentators. 


Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the * apostolic succession’ of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be capable:of conclusive proof, 


- & sim& serves another purpose than that above explained. It is the place where 
the upasampada ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the sim& is considered -to be valid, the ceremonies performed 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a sim’ is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 


The following account of the manner in which simaés are at the present day con- 
secrated in Burma will be of interest, as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha. A piece of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measuring about 105. or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land ds viswhigéma, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priésthood. Within the limits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed to perform the ceremony of consecration, 
on 

1 The modern Burmese word for this is béng, spelt sim. 
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mark the extent of the simd. At the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus marked 
an outer boundary-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked ont in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats in 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammavaécha 
for fhe desecration of a simé, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd, the one which may possibly exist on the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continue the intona- 
tion of the same kammavdchd. The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, onge in q forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same kammavdchd intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted, The ceremony of desecrating a simdé is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days, After this, one or two days’ rest is given to the officiating 


priests. 


Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected; and they procecd to 
mark the limits of the proposed simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of tho 
viswhgdéma. At the four corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammav&chaé for the consecration of a sim& — such water being regarded as the 
boundary, At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and the space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocoanut’ 
flowers, babyé leaves, and nésdé grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it may not dry up before the 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to hegin, no eo ate water 3 
poured into the pits. Near each of them, a junior priest is stationed to furnish tho officiating 
ee Baeet with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed honr, the 
eee pinnate : sumer eek es lowly walks along the boundary-line of the stud. 
aud the Guns rong eee He nee ee ania taaya Mines ant 
asked and given also at th aa ies * Udakarh, bhantéi.” Similar questions and answers are 
Northern, and North-east cite weratie Senter, South-western, Western, North-wostern, 
ad dhe ee as eerie points of the site, and to make the boundary-line continnous, also 
ie ea Pn points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
SPR aan sens given first in Pali and then in Burmese. The same ceremon y of 
oar arse te stig is a sae by two other senior priests in succession. After tho 
agape eee en proc aimed three times, the kammavacha for the consecration 
Sazasimé is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of the priests pt a 


time. After this, the kamma 
chanted: vaché relating to the consecration of an avippavasasima js 


Ai the i ; ° 
bce ie nienigate bis the above eereraonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
esemonics, and the n bliss consecrated, the mames of the senior priests who officiated at the 
ame of the simd, is pablicly read out. Lastly, in honour of the pccasion, 


 edrums and sench-shells a 
by the people. re Pre aud muskets are fired, and a shout of acclamation is raised 


The aho: ig simi 
IOV ACCOUNT is similar to that re corded in the Kaly4ni Inscriptions, -which 


are frequently. cited or a 
the consecration of oo to as the ruling quthority on the ceremonial relating to 
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Dhammachéti, or Ramadhipati, King of Pegu, who erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of Aséka, Sirisaighabédhi-Parakkamabihbn, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude, The main object in founding the Kalyani-sima appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of RAmaftiadésa? a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updésatha, upasampadaé, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from S6na and Uttara, 
the missionaries to Suvannabhtimi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the llth 
century A. D., the Talaing Kingdom of Patén was conquered by Anurnddha or Anorat‘izd, 
King of Pagin ; and two centuries later, the Pagin monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shin brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Hmpire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284A.D. While the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Talaings of the lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma, Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of Dhammachét}, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had not been 
efficiently supervised or regulated. 


The Kalyani-simaé derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Talaing priests, who had received afresh their wpasampadd ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihara fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalyani River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their wpasampaddé ordination, Hven at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it. 


In preparing for the present study of the Kalyani Inseriptions, owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally. 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd, No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS, above alluded to will be shown later 


on in this Journal. 


The Kalyani Inscriptions are situated at Zaingganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged ina row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., ov to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; but the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration’. When whole, their average dimensions were about ( feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 lines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is Pali, and that of the rest is 
Talaing, being a translation of the Pali text. 
a 


2 The modern “ Kingdom of Pegu,”’ that is, the Talaing Country. 
8 [The Government of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is now practicable. The work has been already begun.—LEp. | 
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I would here advert to the absolute silence of these lithic necoree regarding oe 
celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhaghésa, the author of the Visuddhimagya and a é thasdl ae 
and the Apostle who is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures from Ceylon to Datén in the sth century A.D. If the story about Buddhaghdsa’s 
the event would have been considered to be an importaut 


advent to Patén be historically trae, om 
epoch and would certainly have been mentioned in these inscriptions, which give a resumé of 


the vicissitudes of Buddhism im Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a king, who 
was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every kind of information was 
accessible. Considering that the ‘dentification with the Suvangabh&mi of the aucients has 
been urged in favour of three countries, namely, Ramafiiiadésa, the Malay Peninsula, and 
-Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the histori. 
eal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghdésa to Patén. Such 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palwographi- 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sidhalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers aifirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Stam, 
(Vol. I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into the 
legends of Buddhaghésha, ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122. 

My notes to the Kalyint Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form tho subject of a 
separate study with a transcription of the Pili text into the Burmese character. 


In brief the ‘contents’ of the Pali text on the three stones are as follows — 
OBVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 
Introductory Observations. 





~_ 


Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of missionaries. Arrival of 
Séua and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Sovannabhimi. Decline and fall of Rimaiiiadésa, 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pugima (Pagan). King Sirisanghabodhi-Parakkamabihu 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. Uttarijivamahithéra, Preceptor of the King of Pugiima, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chhapata remains behind ; and, after ten years’ residence, returns home, 
accompanied by four other théras. Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugima consequent on 
the death of Uttarijivamahathéra, 


REVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 


Introductory Observations. — (Concluded), 


Schisms at Dalanagara and Muttimanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies ag the 
consecration of a simd and upasampadd ordiuation are performed in various ways. Accession of 
Ramidhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a simd, 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 
Mission to Ceylon. 


‘The King’s reflections concluded, After consultation with the learned tiérus he is confirmed 

in his opinion regarding the simédvipatt: and purisavipait: of the upasainpadd and other ecclesi- 

astical ceremonies in R§matiadésa. Twenty-two thérasare invited to visit Ceylon and introduce 

into Ramanfiadésa the Sinhalese form of upasampadd ordination, as practised by the Mahavihara 

sect, founded by Mahinda. The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests in 

_ Ceylon, and presents for King Bhivanékabahu, as also letters for pricsts and the king, arc 
prepared. Chitradata and Ramadita accompany the théras to Ceylon. = 


REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Re-ordination of the priests from Ramafiadésa. 


Departure of the party in two ships. Chitrad{ita’s ship arrives first. Reception by the King 
of Ceylon. Ramadiite’s ship arrives. Various shrines are visited. The priests from Rimatifa- 
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désa are re-ordained on the Kalyfini River by a Chapter elected from the Mahfvihira sect. 
The Sithalese King confers titles on them. Réamadiita’s ship returns home and arrives safely. 
Chitrad&ta’s ship is wrecked at Kalaibu (Colombo). Chitradiita’s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to Navutapattana, whence four théras and their 
disciples travel on to Komalapattana. Of the latter party, six théras and four young priests die 
and the rest reach home. 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Consecration of the Kaly4ni-simaé. 


Rimadhipati’s reception of the eleven théras, who return by Rimadita’s ship. A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these théras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the théras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine théras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the Kalydni-sima, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their upasampadd ordination. The priests of Rimatiadésa request Ramadhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Sihhalese form of the upasampadd ordination. Suvannasébhana- 
théra is appointed upajjhdya. 

REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in Ramafitadésa, 

The priests of RAmafifiadésa receive the Sithalese form of wpasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyini-simi. Ramiadhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to bhikkhus and sdémanéras. Horta- 
tory verses. 


I will now give a translation of the MS. Text, The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from the MSS. above alluded! to. 


TRANSLATION. 
Obverse face of the first stone. 


Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened One. 
May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish and prosper, and may reverence be 
paid, to Buddha ! 
The purification of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramadhipati, King of 
Ramanfadésa. An account of this event will be related. ; 


During the reign of RamAdhipatirajaé, King of Raémafiadesa, the Religion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 


Two hundred and eighteen ‘years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Fully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhammésdékaraja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigrédhasi- 
manéra, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha‘; and the gifts and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 


The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
priosts, received the upasampadé ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priesis, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics mixed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed upésatha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 





CO a pe rc Nc aa ae Se ae Ne Be Be er a 
& As the Burmese reckon the parinirvdna to have taken place in 644 B. C., this yields 822 B. C. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of Aséka to Buddhism. 
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ecumstance, the Saiigha considered that the parisdé was corrupt, and would not perform magi 
Therefore, for seven years, the performance of this ecclesiastical ceremony had cease 
in the AsékArama monastery. 

On account of these circumstances, King Dhammasoka became desirous of purifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and corruption that had arisen in it, and secured 
the co-operation of Méggaliputtatissamahathéra. Having acquired, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Hulightened One was a Vibhajjavidi, and that those who professed tho 
doctrines of the Sassata aud other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an, assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to form themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were six millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Religion, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was a Vibhajjavadi, while the sinful, heretical priests, who declared that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, numbered 
sixty thousand, The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the Order, 
and, saying : “Now that the parisé has been purified, let the Saigha perform updsatha,”’ 
returned to the city. 


Therefore, Moggaliputtatissamahathéra performed updésatha in the Asdkérdima 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, le pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathfvatthu, of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mahakassapathéra selected five hundred pricsts, in 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abhtnné, 
and the four patisambhidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mahtyasathéra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six abhizids and the four patisambhidds, and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Méggaliputia-~ 
tissamahathéra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six abhinitds and the four patisambhidds, and convened the 
Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, ho foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sont suc- 
théras as Majjhantikathéra with the injunction: “Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these théras, he sent Mahamahindathéra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapanni, and Sénathéra and Uttarathéra to establish the Religion in 
Ramafifadésa, which was also called Suvannabhimi. 


At that time, a king, called Sirimiséka, ruled over the country of Suvannabhtmi., 
His capital was situated to the north-west of the Kélasabhapabbatachétiya.® The custern 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built on @ 
plain. This town is called, to this day, Gdlamattikanagara,® because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the Géla people. 


The town was situated on the sea-shore; and there was a rakkhast, who lived in tho 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in tho 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two théras, the Chief Queen of the King 
gave birth toachild. The rakkhas?, knowing that a child had been born in the King’s palace, 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it. 
When the people saw the rakkhasi, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud ery, The 
two théras, perceiving that the rakkhast and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly 
frightful appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their 


supernatural power) monsters of similar appearance, but twice the number 


) of those accompany- 
ing the rakkhast;and these monsters chased the rakkhasas and obstructed their further se 
ae] ba @ 
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5 Near Bilin in the Shwégyin District, 6 Ayetpéma in the Shwégyin District, 
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When the pisdchas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of the two théras, they cried out: “ Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the pisdchas, the théras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajalasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Trath; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ‘Three Refuges’ and the st/es. Thus the Religion was 
established in this country of Ramafadésa by the two théras in the 286th year’ that 
had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvina by the Fully Enlightened One. 


Thenceforward, in Ramafhhadésa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named Sénuttara. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by the rakkhasi, the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
théras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads; anda 
stone, on which, the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of o hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Ramaiifadésa. In course 
of time, however, the power cf Rimaiitiadésa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in Rimafifiadésa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts; and 
the Religion also declined. 


During the reign of Mandhari, who was also known by his princely name of Striyakuméra, 
-the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1600th year® that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvipa by the Eully Enlightened One. | 


In 1601, Anno Buddhe, and 419, Sakkaraj, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Réamanhhedésa), 
and. established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pugéma. 


One hundred atid seven years after this event, or in the year 526,° Sakkar4j, King 
Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabahu purified the Religion in Lankadipa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 582, Sakkaréj, Utterajivamahathéra, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugdima, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Lankidipa, set-out for Kusimanagara,!° saying to himself: “1 shall embark in a ship with a 
great many priests.’’ Who was this UttarijivamahithéraP He was a native of Ramafiia- 
‘désa, and was a pupil of Ariyavatnsathéra, who was 4 disciple of Mahakélathéra, a 
resident of Kappuniganagara.! Mahak4élathéra was a pupil of Pranadassimahaéthéra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara.!? This mahdthéra was endowed with likiyajjhdéna and abhinnd. 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed te Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahibédhi tree in Uruvéla, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahabédhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in Uruvéla, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, and, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura, Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Prinadassimabathéra, as a concomitant of his attain- 
ment of lékiyajjhéna and abhinnd, became known. 

| (To be continued.) 
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7 Or 308 B. C, 8 Or 1056 A. D. 2 Or 1164 A. D. 10 The modern Bassein. See ante page 18f. 
11 Kabaing near Twanté in the Hanthawaddy District. 12 The modern Paton in the Amherst District, 
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THE NAME “BASSHIN.” 
BY MAJOR B.C. TEMPLE. 


The name Bassein is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corruptions, for 
there are three towns in the Indian Empire s0 named by Europeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives.’ 

The most important of these towns 1s Bassein in Burma,” then comes Bassein in. Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar. The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pabéng, Bassein in Bombay Wasii, and Bassein in Berar Bisim or Wasim. 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, Bagaim,? Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Perssim and Bassein. 

To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hodson-Jobson, s.v., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 1800 Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,”” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and ‘*Persaim or Bassein,” as towns 30 or 40 miles apart, I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-Val’s map of the ‘‘Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,” 1685 ; in Van der Aa’s maps in 1720, (1) dresses sur les voyages de Nuno de Cunha, 
(2) décrites par Lopo Soares d’ Albegeria, (3) Dutch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Fitch, (5) Dutch map after Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map alter 
Fernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby; in Pierre Mortier’s 
map of ‘les isles d’Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,” 1740. Cosmin appears in that fine 
scientific production Coronelli’s Route Maritime de Brest « Siam, 1685; in del’-Isle’s Carte des 
Indes et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) déerit par Ralph Fitch, (2) Dutch map after Cesar Frederiks; in a French 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.” And, lastly, a 
French map, “Carte de l’Empire Birman dressée et dessinée par Desmadryl jeune, 1825” gives 
Persaim as 35 “ milles anglais” north of Cosmin, Persaim being the more important place. 

For Persaim, Yule, s. v., quotes Dalrymple’s Repertory in 1759, a chart by Capt, Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood’s chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last he quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,‘ and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Lmbasey to Ava, 
p. 518, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 


Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Bassein 
throughout in Wilson’s Documents relative to the Burmese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xliv. a Gazette 
Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s exceedingly rare and admirable “Map of the Hastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” ' 1888, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “ Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “tho chart of the late 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827, p. 289, also has Bussein throughout. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81; Laurie’s Pegs 
1854, pp. 218; and in most authors of the period, 


The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Cosmin was the usual Earopean name for the 
ee ee a 


2 : .; age 
As an instance of the rise of corruptions in place names iu the Hast, I found an impressive photograph of the 


great Kogan Caves in the Amherst District labelled in a B 
angoon Photographer’ 7 66 rey | lavo.’? 
- 8 When the author was stationed at Bass g rapher’s show-book, ‘‘ The Cocoon Cava 
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sent to the wrong place, in Burma, about 17 years ago, letters for ‘* Bassoin ’ wore constantly 


8 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, ¢. v.. Bassein Cam 
a oc Us pbell, Bombay Gazetteer, Thana, Vol. . pp. 28 & 
4 Persaim occurs at pp, 57, 58, 62, ete. in Symes, : fs Be Oana BENeee 
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place, that by 1800 the sitnation of “Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 


The modern Burmese name is Pabéng, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
Pubéng, spelt Pusin and Pusim. ; 


In the Kalyini Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-negara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamandala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (Ramaiinadésa). In the Kaung- 
‘mitdd’ Inscription (1650 A. D.),5 we have Kubéng, and in the Pésisdaung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kubéng (spell Kusim). Yule says, s. v. Cosmin, that Alanngp‘ayi 
changed the name from Kubéng to Pubéng on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagén to Yaugén (Rangoon) in 1755, but Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (Pubéng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp‘aya’s conquest in 1725-60. 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to pronounce them: that 
as long as the Burman said Kabéng, the European said Cosmin, etc.: and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kabéng to Pabéng, the Huropean used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Burmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 852, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, says it 1s uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pothein for Bassein :—‘“ The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubiful.” 


This change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pak‘an (spelt 
Puk‘an), which in old Burmese MSS. is written Kuk‘an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed. | 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay,’ where the Burman 
distinctly uses >, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing- pronunciation of the name Bassein is Pasém 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say D and 

attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
 p in,parts of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of ind Burmese language, writes, p. 145°:— “ Thus, 
I go is sua st; I went, sud 61; I will go, sud mi.” And again :— “Thus, the imperative go 18 
sud td; is he gone, sud bt la; by going, sud lien.” These vernacular expressions are really 


a 


pronounced bwé Bi, bud byi, bwd mi, bwd do, bd bi ld, bwd-‘Tytn.® 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following :— p. 95, sein=béng ; 
p. 144, sdn=béng (three); p. 78, sesaucchi=bwébaukchi, a sergeant, (see anie, Vol. XX. p. 433), 
p. 104, Mengasalot, by mistake for Mengalasot, for the well-known book Mingalabék; pp. 35; 





5 Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 307. 

6 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, quotes in support Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early Hist. and Geog. of British Burma, 
No. 2, p.12. Forchhammer’s statement that the word pubéng means a “ hot image-house” is false etymology, for no 
Burman would use the expression, but would say “ béngbt:? besides Déng is not an “image-house,”’ but a “ hall of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to make the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, p, 28:— 
© Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now so well known by the name of 
Rangoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
in the Pali Singounterra.’ And here is a puzzle: close to ‘Dogon’? in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Casper Balby, is a place called ‘‘ Lungon.”” If this =“ Rangoon” the received tale falls, 

7 See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 283-284, and Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. 

8 The pages refer thronghout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

9 It must be remembered that, as Sangermano wrote in Italien, ajl his transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. ! 
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81. ate., Cassi==Kabd (=Manipur); pp. 53, 73, de. Badonsachen= Badan aes, a ule oe 
Béddp‘ays both before and after his accession to the throne, P. 177. Damasat== Diammabat, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, Dhammasatta, Skr., Dharmaséstra), _ 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Quirini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop sana 
the missionary to Pegn and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 176], and died in a 7 ; 
In this book we have Satton=Thaton (Pat‘tn) at p. 131; Savedy=Tharrawaddy paren i) a 
p. 177; Siriam throughout ; “il Re Peguano Simingh-To” = Damindd, ab pp. 98,100; ee 
libro, il quale Simingh-To chiamosi” = bamaindd at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78; Casse= 
Kabé at pp. 76, 172. | 

The pronunciation, of Persaim!© must have been nearly Pasém, and that of Bassein has always 
been Bassin, both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 


There has however been used variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassien: vtide 

a French copy of Wood’s chart, 1795; Symes, Hmbassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 1?, 18, 28, ete.; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p, 244; anda tract entitled NV egrats Island and Bassten, 1852, by J: 
Martin, passim. Ever since Sangermano’s time, te has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short 1 and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing. Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kékkaing. | 
| Quirini in the book ahove quoted, Vita di Monsignor G. M. Peroote, 1781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than “Negraja!! nuova colonia degl’ Inglesi” (p. 117), unless we read 
a curious expression at p, 93 to include Bassein :— li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegi, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.” 
| It may be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (fycvyytra:) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that. the 
Basynga (fievyye) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irrawaddy (Hrivatt).2 At 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence: Ina version which I have of Ptolomy, 
undecima Avie Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besynga fi. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d’Abbeville in a Latin map called India Vetus, 1674, there occur Besyngitis Reg, 
Besynga l,, and Besynga Emporium, | 


Postscript. 


Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote, and the English edition of his work was published,!3 andjthe work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmese words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of gets for s is enrions, thus :—p. 59, 
Zaboa= Sdbwd ; p. 57, ete., Zinguza== Singilsa ; p. 58, eto., Zempiuscion=Sinbydehin; p, 50, ete., 
Mozzobé=Mé(k)s‘6bd (=Shwébd=Moutshobo, see post, p 28); p. 67, 2iechd=si(t)ké (=the bakhehd of 
Indian armies); p. 90, zaraddssayddd for sarddé (= Pali dchériya +t6)ethe modern pronunciation 
sad6; p. 139, natzd, an evil spirit, for ndis‘d, 


6 Ag to the er in this word it should he noted that in Rangoon the name of a well-known citizen, RAi Bhagwan 
Das Bahidar, is sometimes written by Huropeans “ Bergwon Doss,” as representing their pronunciation of the name, 
acoent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pasém, 

11 Negrais, the Negraglia of Sangermano, p. 38. 

# McCrindle, Ancient India described by Ptolemy, p, 197. Yule, Ava, p. 205. ! 

WA Description | of the | Burmese Empire | compiled chiefly from Native documents | by the | Revnad, Father 
Saagermang’t and t transigted from his MS, | by | William Tandy, D.D., | Member of the Boman Sub-committee, | 
Rome: t 3 iforthe Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland: | Sold by | John Murray, Alber. 
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Tt is also worth noting that he writes, p. 58, Siam as we do, but thronghout his book 
Sciam for Shan. 

The sounds of b and 8 always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodight and toadight for 
smydbajt and ywébaji, The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k‘y, gy and g‘y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of kr, k‘r, gr and g‘v) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesauccht above quoted, and also in the following: pp. 66, etc., vunght for 
wunjt; pp. 91, etc., ponght for p‘injt, This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 
peoans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacnolar sofi sound of & and g as ch and 7 in such 
circumstances. 

Quirini’s book! is of much the same value in this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suemiudo 
(pp. 77, 141) for shwémyédo, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has rondai=yéndo: Cariant, as also has Sangermano (pp. 35, 36), = Kerens, with which may be 
compared. Crawfurd’s (Himbassy to Ava) Karians (p. 354, e¢ passim): and many other interesting 
words and names. 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Re dell’ Ava, (pp. 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for. Sinbytiyin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for Myédu (Paya), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince, 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKHE, C5. 
No. 4.—The Gadariya and the Rant of Lélpur 

Once upon a time a Raja went to hunt ina jungle. As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (Jargad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lalpur. On ita woman was 
sitting. She looked at the,king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a.ruby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The Raji 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake him, She returned and told the Rani, 
who went herself to the Raja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the RAja speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake him, but no one succeeded. Then a shepherd woman 
(gadérin) came to the Rani and said to her, “My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle; if 
he be sent for he can wake the Raja.” The Rani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said: “If one of the king’s clerks (wusaddi) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
king’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Rani ordered this to be done. So the 





14 Della Vita | di Monsignor | Gio: Maria Percoto | della congregazione di S..Paolo | Missionario ne’ Regni } di 
Ava edi Pegn’ | vicario apostolico e vescove Massulense, | libri tre | scritti dal padre 1 D. Michelangelo Griffini | 
della medesima congregazione t e | dedicati agl’ illustriss sigg. | deputali della citta’ di Udine. | per li Fratelli Gallici 
alla Fontana } con licenza de’ superiori. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
It has a seal on the title page:—~Missio Barmana * India * ely * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 


the very interesting note written in caps:-—D. D. JO. BAUMAH 0, B. M. V. 1 EPISC. PITOLEMAID. | VICAR, 
APOSTOL. | AVAE ET PEGV 1 CL. REGVL. 8S. PAVLI AP. ! PROVING. TAVRINENS. 1 DD. DD. 1 A, 
MDCCCLIII. The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X. and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here :—Noi Riformatori della studio di Padova, A vendo veduto per la 
Fede di Rivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio: Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizio di 
Venezia nel Libro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Gio : Marta Percoto, etc. M.§. non vi esser cosa aleuna contro 
a Santa Fede Cattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, riente contro Principi, e buoni costumi, 
concediamo licenza alli Fratelli Gallict Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, osservando gli ordini in materia 
di Stampe, e presentando le solite Copie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia, e diPadova. Dat li 24. Agosto 1781, 
{Andrea Querini Rif. (Alvise Vallaresso Rif. (Girolamo Ascanio Giustinian K. Rif. Registrato in libro a carte 17. 4 


N. 189. Davide Marchesini Seg. 
1 A folktale told by Hirdlal, village accountant of Ramgarh, Mirzipur District, and literally translated. 
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Gadariya came and sat by the Raja and sie ran if Povgaress ee 
; in this ; iyi ‘ 

a iy at crue ari Soman ye the sn river where the fig tree stood. 
eel Raja saa ate Gadariya what he had seen. The Gadariya noe ba = betas 
The Rija replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadarly a os pe ie a 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Raja replied that 1@ did = ‘ c e Ried 
Gadariyé answered —“Asshe threw the ruby (dl) into the water, she ab in ein : . : 
her showing you the upper bone (asth) of her chest, it appears that her ne fe) : an 
Queen (Astirdni), and as she showed you her teeth, she must pe es ies tg = 
Tooth King (Dantrdjd).” So they both went off in the direction of Lalpur. They files every 
one where Lilpur was, but could get no trace to it, At last, when it was very late, t = ae " 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the at os 
very small. The Gadariya said to him, “If yon could not buy an ox to mately the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and bny anoter sheep one and save U fow 
rupees?” The ploughman answered, ‘How can I buy or sell P? one Gadariya aM to ae 
Raja, “I know that there is something curious about this ploughman’s wife. Let us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to you.” So they Serene to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house, ‘The ploughman s wife said, 
‘“ There is no room here for you, but you can sit a short distance off.” When the plonghman 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wi Ie vive them ry 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refused, and after some time 
the Raja fell asleep in the ploughman’s hut. 








The Gadariya remained awake. At midnight a lover of the woman came and went. inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go uway now,” §o she 
told him to go into the large mud granary (iuthld) inside the house, aud plastered up the 
opening with clay. In the morning the Raji andthe Gadariyi wanted lo vo on, but the 
‘ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadariyi said to the plough- 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Tot us take it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.’ The ploughman agreed to leb them have 
it, but his wife objected. The Raji said, “ Why do you object to give us such a trifle?” hen 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Raji and the Gadariya went their way. 


As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardener woman (adilin) 
and there they halted. She used to supply the Rant of that land with fowors. Tho Gadariya, 
knowing that it was the Rant, who had come in the boat, sent a message to her by the Malin 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. Tho Raut put some gold coins 
(ashrafi) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to the Malin, and, aa if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her bo ive 
_ the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
her children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain parcher. Tho Gadariy’i, when he 
heard the account of the Malin’s interview with the Rint, said: “Thero aro still ten duys of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obiain an interview.” When 
that time elapsed he-again sent the Milin to inform the Rint thatthe travoller still awaited 
her pleasure, The Rint again appeared displeased, and gave the Malin, as before, a tray 
_ Glled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five lines of white 
|. Gismissed her. Then the Mélin came back, and striking the Raja w 

ordered him and his companion to leave her house. After five d 
the Malin. to the Raul to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Rint again 
appeared ‘displeased and pushed the old woman ont of the wicket of her palace. But ihe 
Gadariya consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told tho Raji, “The Rant 
means that it is by this wicket-you are to go and visit her.” 


ith a house bromn (barhnd), 
uys the Gadariyé again sent 
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When night fell the Raja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gaduriyd said: ‘“ Ascend by this cord and 
visit the Rani.” : 

He went up, found the Rani there, and sat down beside her; but through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Raut, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pan and dismissed him. On his return he told the Gadariyé what had happened, and he replied : 
«Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again.” 

Then the GadariyA purchased a small tentand he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sédha) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raji to personate an image of Niva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (mdsal) and 
went about the city saying, “I have worshipped Mahadéva for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth,” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
Raja of the Jand and his daughter the Rani came to worship. The Gadariy’ stopped™him out- 
side and said: “If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rani,—she who had gone in the boat,—came to worship. The 
Gadariy’i made her too come in on foot. As she came in the Raji, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The Gadariyé said, ‘‘ All my trouble is wasted,” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raji, who came and 
offered the Gadariya a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he should incur ~ 
_ his curse, Finally the GadariyA obtained a karoy of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadayiya sent for a goldsmith (sunér) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then hedressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Raja’s city and again 
introduce him to the young Rant, but that he was not to come until the Rani gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased a fine horse and a litter (palki). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raji in women’s dress in the litter. When the old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
GadariyA said to the old Raja: “Iam a Raji myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. Iam going to search for him: meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
‘T agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Raji went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariyaé went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raji in women’s attire stayed with the Rani. Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rini’s brother. So he went 
to the Rani and said, ‘I must sée the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.’ The Rani said, “If you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rint said to the young Raja, 
‘There is an inner room in the palace and initisa well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.’ So on the day her brother was expected 
she shut up the RAjd in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries, As he came in the Raja cut off his head and fung his body into the well. Then the 
Rint advised him to go back to the Gadariy4 and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rint then raised an outery and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raéjé, was much distressed 
in mind: and the Gadariya dressed the young Raji in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to ne excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim ~vhen the old RAjA agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened asthe Gadariya instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged tu assent to the Gadariyé’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married. the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the Gadariy’ was suitably rewarded. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 


The note under the above heading, ante, Vol. 
XXI. p. 94, is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sauiskyit words in the far Bast, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are clearly derived direct from 
Sanskritand not through Pali. At the same time 
I can scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non-Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Far Hast, (Chinese form- 
ing a noteworthy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. Inthe case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, it is natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the Pali, and such words are, as a 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 
system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language was reduced 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what ngt. Now the Brahmans 
have unquestionably always used Sanskrit 
works in performing their duties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pali books 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
Tt is natural also that they should interlard their 
veports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the het- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to be adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
elasses. Further, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the Brahmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
lations from books in that language, which, 


have undoubtedly from time to time been 
made in Burma. 

It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical pseudo-seientifie and 
courtly expressions, but we should certainly be 
surprised to find any such terms in common use, 
even at thisepoch, The list of words given by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko scarcely supports Dr. Trenceknevr’s 
theory of an carly Pali form, and so far as 
internal evidence gocs they would seen. to have 
been borrowed at a comprratively late epoch in 
one of the ways above mentioned, 

To illustrate this posilion we will diseuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced, 


The first of these is adhvan S8tqa4, which is 
principally used in Sanskrit: ax an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘orbit’ or ‘way’ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration’ is obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning woul probably not be 
understood by nine educated Biurrmaius out of ten. 
The use of the short tone in this, a word of 
Sanskrit orizin, is notewortly. 


The form which the word amrita (ST) has 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anomalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the value (6) altribnted to it by My. 
Taw Seim-Ko, who, it may be remarked, vives no 
reasons for adopting this spelling. The final 
letter also is given as kand not é in’ Dr, dudson's 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made in this spelling by the lato “Spelliune Re- 
form Committee” of which Mv. Taw Scin-Ko 
himself wasa member, This being so, the Burmese 
word would be transliterated auraik, adopting 
the modern pronunciation of the penultimate 
vowel. That the letter had always the «i sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced J, as it still is when final. But from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that tho word amritu was adopted 
into the Burmese langnage at a comparatively 
late period, long after. it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries. For it 
may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the u ‘varya’ (so to speak} and not 
to the 7 one, and it seems incredible that a 
Burman in trying.to pronounce the vowel sound 
in amrita should render it by u, 4d, &e. On the 
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other hand, the vocalic ri of the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the r being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or oriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel ito ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
‘ though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter ik which shews that the modern practice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and ¢ was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik famrita) to the Buddhist nirvdna is 
obviously modern and needs no discussion 
here. 


According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhishéka (Sf1%H) is represented in Burmese 
by bhisik, (not bhisstk,) which word is if anything 
yather nearer to the Pali than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Brahmans with the king of Burma. It may be 
added that the fact of the penultimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being i and not é is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amy ita). 


With regard to chakra, 4h (transliterated by 
chakrd in accordance with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meant the disc of Vishnu and has 
since come to meanany supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakri (see below}, but a far commoner word 
is chak, which is obviously derived from the Paéh 
chakka. We have therefore in Burmese two 
forms ‘of the original root, one of which is very 
eommonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally im the 
language of flattery and in the more ° high-falutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or Pali word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
scholar. 


Chakrav4la, Teas meant originally in Sans- 
krit the range of mountains supposed to encircle 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itself. ‘The received cosmogony in Burma 
with its central Mrang9-mér*, (Méru) mountain, 
a ae 

2[It would be interesting to know how the author 
would account for mir == Méru.|--Ep, 

3 Mr. Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from kalpa, but at the same time the words allipa- 

Llépa quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 
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&c. &e., is so obviously of Brahmanical origin 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to this word. Jt seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Bréhman astrologers at the Court. 


The same observations apply to chakravati, 
‘universal ruler,’ as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varti, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of Pali. 


Chahkram 4#a, This seems to be rather a 
doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 
* promenade” derived like chankramd from kram, 
but, so far as we can see at present, authority is 
wauting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 


The Sanskrit dravya €*4, meaning ‘stuff’ or 
‘wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap im 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word was 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 


The Sanskrit kalpa, HT, and the Pal kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely kambhd5 
and kap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakrd and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 


Mrigasiras UTTTL and Pushya YS, are 
merely the names of two lunar nakshatras and 
it is therefore natural to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from Pali. 

Parisat, (as itis now spelt,—not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly in 
general. The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a ‘council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assumption to 





at least, as spelt, and not‘as ahldpa-sanldpa. The change 
of final 2 to #2 is however not unknown in the Tibeto- 
Burman family, cf. Lushai 1é1, and Southern Chin idan, 
‘a, chief.’ 
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i he Bréhmans 
suppose that it was so first used by t ay 
agi king’s court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. | 

As with chakra and kalpa, so has the Sanskrit 
i Tare ‘akati ivatives in 
prakriti WRI (not prakaiz) two deriva 
Burmese one direct from Sanskrit and the other 
(nakati,) from Pali, and as with those words the 
latter is the more commonly used. 


The Sanskrit praséda AMTt (Burm. prdsdd), 
means ‘a palace,’ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting originally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now-a-days.* 


The fact of pritta (from the Sanskrit préta), 
being spelt with an i instead of an é is fairly con- 
clusive that this word. was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate ¢ as é had become established. 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 


The Pali form isi of the word risht apft 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but rasé or 
--yabé (Lor rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with, Practically in Burmese it is however more 
used, as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
“ooking to the fact of the PAli term being gene- 
rally used by the Talaings it would seem probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the P&li one, owing to its being more 
‘high-falutin’ and therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. : 


_ The term samudaré for ‘sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest way supplanted the yerna- 
cular panglay (pinl2) and it is used almost entirely 
for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 

The: next word, Sariputtara, is the ‘only one 
which I think in any way supports Mr. Taw Sein. 
Ko’s case, and it is undoubtedly remarkable as 

. noted by him that the chief disciple of Gauta- 
_ma-Buddha should be known in Burma by his 
Sanakrié appellation. } 

* (The ancient remains j ing 

ee iden.J—Ep, 7 _ pene Country do not 


5 The popolar etymology of this word would see 
m to be 
responsible for this alternative ‘spelling. Many cages of 





It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 


Sattavé has the meaning in Burmese only of 
a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 
the common meaning of ‘goodness’ it denotes 
beings in general, and not merely rational ones. 
Ié seems probable that the Sanskrit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philosophical 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pali root eatia would have becn 
identical with satéa “seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. - 

Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Scin-Ko is 
Sikraé,’ (whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakra,) and who is styled 
by him the “Recording Angel of Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the latter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as a very 
little inquiry would have shown him that the 
popular Burmese “Thaji” is simply our old 
friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistic professions no people are less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old nad 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted as a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods. Indra (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occupy & very couspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
India may have found it expedient ty adopt the 
Hinda cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have drayged any Hindn gods 
into their religious system ; and the absenco thure- 
fore of a Pali synonym ig easily a explained. It 
is true that in several of the Zdts, the Sukra- 
mang (Thajé-min) is brought in as a kind of Deus 
eu machind, but no arrument can be drawn from 
this until the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakr& (Indra), being made to figure favourably 


in Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 


god was very popular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Buddhism, and hence it was con. 
sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 
Buddhist system), So warped have the modern 


wrong spelling in English can be shown to be due to this 
cause. 

6 The word déva is commonly understood to mean a 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese, 
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ideas of Sakra become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de te fabulae narrantur. 


| 
| 
| 


In connection with Sakrd it may be noted the | 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously | false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 


derived from the Sanskrit Sankrdnti?, meaning | certain: but the presumption would be in favour 


"the passage of the sun from one sign to another. 
. It may be predicated with equal certainly that both 
words were introduced by the Brahmans? at the 
king’s court. 

BERNARD Hoveston, C. S. 





A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwé-Dagén has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiqusaries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Dagén. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Digén, for Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Dagén, quotes Pinto, 1546, to this 
effect, and the word is always Digon in Flouest’s 
account of his travels in 1786.4 It is always 
Digon (except once: “ Digone capitale del Pegi,” 
p. 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M. 
Percoto, 1781: anditis Digonina map by An- 
tonio Zultae e figli, Venezia, 1785. 


Yule further quotes Gasparo Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon, and Fitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Dogon 
also occurs in eight of Van der Aa’s maps in my 
possession dated 1720: and Dougon in French 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modern pronunciation of the word was used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental Repertory 
both for Dagon and Dagoon. ‘Symes, Hmbassy 
to Ava, 1808 (pp. 18, 28) has Dagon. Orawfurd, 
1829, Limbassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Dagong. There is further a curious word 
Tocdegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 


In thé P6808 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D., the 
shrine is called, in Pali, Digumpachéti, so that 
the Burmese Dagén (=Digén)= the Pali Digumpa, 
The form Digén would be a legitimate equivalent 
in the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Forchham- 
mer, Notes on the Early Hist. and Geog. of British 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town round the Shwé-Dagéin 
Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the 





7 (Bat see my note Vol. EXI.p. 198 ante, on this word.] 
—Ep. 

8 It is curious to note how in some parts of the Zdés the 
Brahman is made to play the part of the modern ‘ villain,’ 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- 
poses of divination and state-craft. 

'* T’aung Pao, Vol. I. Les Francais en Birmanie au 
XVIIle Siécle, passim. 


! 
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Kalyani Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha’, or Tikumbha®’, as 
he says, following the modern (false?) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati, who always write Tikum- 
bha and Tikumbhachéti. Whether Digén or 
Dagon is a Burmese derivative from a Péli form 
Tigumpa or Digumpa, or whether the latter are 


of the latter hypothesis. Woe then have to fall 
back on Digén or Dagén as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the Pali 
(and ? Prakritic) dhatugabbha = Skr. dh&tu- 
garbha, which in modern Sinhalese is dagaha. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, but, 
literally, an inner chamber for deposits (ddvrov, 
cella), Yule says that to derive dagén from 
the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
as I know. Thus, we have ddgaba, Sinhalese, 
admittedly from dhdtugabbha, and as far back as 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigumpa or digumpa (=dagén, digén) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
that dagén represents some: medimval Indian 
current form of didtugabbha. This view is sup- 
porter «> word gompa, used in the Himalayas 
about‘mpany of priests" dhist shrine, which looks 
primégeded to Pugarains of some such words 
as g° | half of the compound 
Ghétwyaobha, a. ee 

The derivation of Dagén from'a Talaing 
word Takkun, and the legend’ attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tikum or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
guess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Forchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
from the Kalyani Inscriptions; in the next place 
neither Trikumbha-nagara? in Sanskrit nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in P&li would mean ‘ Three’ 
hill City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit., says, kumbha 
being in no sense a ‘hill,’ which is kita; and in 
the third place, there are not (pace Forchhammer) 


“ 





2 Yule, Hobdson-Jobson, sv. Dagon. British Burma 
Gazetteer, s.u. Shwédagdn, 

2 The form Tikum[bha]nagara is comparable with 
Kélisa[bha]pabbatachétiya in the KalyAn Inscriptions, 
where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
that there are other instances of such insertions of dha in 
the ‘* Pali” writings of the Talaings. 





three hills on the site of the 
at Rangoon. 

Thera is another Shwé-Dagén at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 


Shwé-Dagin Pagoda 
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at the same time as the great Shwé-Dagén at 
Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 
so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba.’ 


R. O, Tempueg. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RATAN ASINGHA—SHWEBO—MOUTSHOBO— 
KONGBAUNG. 

The Burmese are so fond of Pali designa- 
tions for placesin their epigraphic, official and 
historical decuments, that it will be neces- 
Bary, a8 these are further studied, to prepare 
a “classical map” of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 


The name above given, Ratanasingha, or as 
the Burmese pronounce it YedanaDbénga, is 
typical of these classical and semi-classical 
names, of which many are quite modern inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sangha, as 
Gray in his Alompra Dynasty supposes, but 
singha. 3 , 

There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, viz., baigd, which are written 
respectively sitiga, sink‘a, and sing‘a. Singa* is 
_ a kind of gold used in ornaments. ‘Sink'a is sajd 
to mean ‘the Capital.’ Siig‘d is said to mean ‘a 
meeting point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet.’ The Burmese meaning attached to the 
name Ratanasiig's is‘ the meeting point of the 
treasures.’ 

The Péli word for sitga is singt = Slee éringi 
and ériig’. Siig‘a appears in Pali - Owever. ba, 
and in Skr. as éritgdia ar than otherwise, yhig 
I cannot trace in the classi Gabe, being Ki 
would upparently be a legitimate enough deriva- 
tave from the root common to singe and sing‘a, 
All the three words, and at any rate sitga and 
sing‘a, are trac@able to a stem, which in Skr. js 
Sringa, ‘a top or summit,’ 

Ratana isthe Pali form of the Skr. raina, ‘a gift, 
a treasure,’ and appears in the Classical name 
for two famous Burmese towns, viz,, Yedan4. 
ptya and Yedan&bén,. Yedandptya = Ratana. 


1 Tt is also written with its 
See below in the tert. 

* Ratanéthings in Phayre, Hist. 

* bardwadi, Pali Sardvatt, (=P Skr. Sardvatt) was a 
division of the old Talaing kingdom of Pogu (Hazhsavati 
in P&li), and is now the Tharawaddy District, 

* [The ish in this word and the the of Phayre's form 
of it (see next note) are interesting. The letter pro- 
nounced by the Burmese ag ¢ is the ch of the Nagart 
Alphahet, and was always represented by the school to 
which Phayre and the writers of his time belonged by 
ts, for some reason I have been unable to ascertain, 
The aspirated form, pronounced by the Burmese as 8,: 
(=ehh of NAgari), Phayre and the others wrote tsh and 


true Pali form, sing?, 


of Burma, p. 182. 


pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well. 
known word, = Awa& and Inwa, as Burmese 
pronounce it. Yedandbin = Ratanapunna = 
Mandalay. 


Ratanasingha* = Shwébé, the first Capital 
of the Alompra Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp‘ay4 (Alompra) himself. 

Shwébé, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories, 
documents and maps. 


Near Shwébd is a famous reservoir, known as 
Kénugbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear in the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 
pra Dynasty, 1887-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as Darawadt (Tharawaddy), his title as prince,* but, 
to the Burmese as Shwébé or Koéngbaung, his 
title as king. 

R. ©. Temurre, 

Moutshébé* represents the Burmese woril 
Mo6ks6b6 (spelt Mus‘gip‘88), the old name for 
Shwébd. It means the cooking-place (8) of 
the hunter (mus‘ég, pronounced miksd). 


There is a curious legend attached to this name, 
When the Talaings in 1751 A. D. turned out the 
Burmese (Taung-ngd) Dynasty of Ava there was 
current a prophecy that one of tho pos (an 
apparent pun on the word bd,° spelt bal, = Pali, 
bala, a leader) would restore the Burmese line, At 
that tirhe there were three towns haviny the suffix 
p's (08) to their names, viz., Méikadbé, Okp'é now 
a deserted town in the Mandalay District, and a 
third, whose full name and site are now forgotten, 
in the Magwé District. Tho duty of turning ont 
the Talaings fell four years later to Maksdnd, 
under the leadership of Alaungp‘ays, 

Taw Sain Ko. 
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Ie es 
often also the, This last arose from assimilation to the 
other aspirates they employed, such as hk, Ag, ht, he, 
&c., in place of the usual kh, gh, th; dh, &e. ‘Dhig latter 
habit arose from the pronunciation of the N figari a by 
the Burmese both aa and 6, which those writen repr» 
sented by th, as in English. Henco tsh really = « and 
Moutshobo = Mous‘obo. The pronounciation of mar in 
hy Phayre’s writing it mu, 


; 5 [Phayro, Hist. of Burma, p. 150, explaing “ Mnth. 
80b6” o8 the home of the hunter-captain, ¢. ¢, » MOK, 
hunter, 06(1), leader.—Ep, ] ; 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 
| 1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


N arrivalat Kusimanagara, Uttarajivamahathera embarked in a ship, accompanied by many 

other priests and by a sémanéra, whose age was fally 20 years. Who was this sdmanéra ? 

Why was he called ChhapatasAmanéraP His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, while he 

himself was @ pupil of Uttarajivamahathéra. He was called Chhapatasimanéra, because his 
parents were natives of a village called Chhapata, in Kusimarattha, 


Uttarajivamahithéra embarked in a ship and set ont for Lankidipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdthéras, residing in Lahkidipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they said: ‘We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahimahindathéra, who established the Religion in Lankddipa, while you and the other 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdthéras, called Séna and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvanpabhimi, Let usall, therefore, perform together . 
_the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.” Having spoken thus, they: performed the 
upusampadd ordination on Chhapata, the twenty-year old sdmanéra. 


After this, Uhttarajivamahathéra, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Lank&dipa, made preparations to return to Pugéma. 


Then the priest Chhapata thought thus: “If I were to return home with Ditarijivamaha- 
théra, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the. Tipigaka together with its com- 
mentaries. J& is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission’ of the 
mahdthéra, remain in Lankidipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitaka 
together with its commentaries.’”’ Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mahithéra and remained behind in Laikadipa. . wre <r 


 ‘Uttarajivamahathéra, accompanied by his larg é oe Stow, embarked in a ship,’ 
and returned to eee Thence : ho prSyeeded to Eug?na, and took up. his 
residence there. 


Meanwhile, the priest, Cuhapata, by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipitaka together with its commentaries; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of théra. Being now desirous of returning to Pugaima, he reflected 
thus: “If E were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttarajivamaha- 
théra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pugima in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a pattchevaygagana, perform such functions 


-separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipttaka.” 


After reflecting thus, he appointed Sivalithéra, @ native of Tamalitthi!3 Tamalinda- 
théra, the son of the Raj& of Kambdja, Anandathéra, a native of Kifichipura, and 
Rahulathéra, a native of LaikAdipa, to accompany him, and, embarking i in @ ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdthéras were ‘well-versed in the Tipitaka, and were 
learned and able; and; among them, Rahulathéra was the ablest and the most learned. 


On the arrival of these five mahathéras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugima was unseasonable, because of the approaching vassa, and they, accordingly, observed 
their vassa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls of the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 


een 
18 Tamalitthi is probably Tamluk in Bengal; Kambdjais either Cambodia or the Shan States, and Heiser 
is probably Conjeveram i in aes 
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observance of the vassa, Chhapatamahathéra celebrated the pavdrand, and set out for Pugima, 


accompanied by the four éhéras. : _ 
Meanwhile, a few days before the arrival of Chhapatamahathéra, Uttarijivamahithéra had 


died, 
On reaching Pugama, Chhapatathéra heard that his own teacher, Uttardjivamahithéra, was 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four théras, addressing them 
thus: “As the mahdthéras of Lahkaditpa associated with our teacher, the venerable Uttardjiva- 
mahithéra, in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, 16 16 proper that wo Should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugiima, who awe 
the spiritual successors of Sénathéra and Uttarathéra. However, our teacher, Uttaraji- 
vamahathéra, who was & native of Ramafiiadésa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Church : but now, the priests of Marammadésa!* have become Lords of the Church ; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.” Thus, through pride, Chhapatamahithéra declined to associate with the priests 
of Pugiima in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he performed such functions 
separately. 

It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 543, Sakkar4j, and the 124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pugéma in Marammadésa 
from Sudhammanagara in Ramaffiadésa, the Religion from Lankadipa was established 


in Pagama, | . 

At that time, a king, called Nerapatijayasara, was ruling in Pugama, He conceived 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mahath6ras, and, after having had. 
bridge of boats constructed on the great river Hrivati (Ipravw. er eee 
tetsumpadé ordination on the many priests who de Y rocewe 1h, In cunsoqnonee of this, 
the wahdthéras gradually gained influence and thei | following grew in numbers. 
Gacdathe eine ocdees d forgone held in honour of the occasion of hig giving a 
sane offering to ther Z . Pay Jn that ocgasion, Rahulathéra saw a beautiful antinig 
nee a emot h. alig ¢ in ast, jicism becfmo burdensome to him. He longed to been 
any and made preparations to carry ont his object, Chhapatamahithéra and the threo other 
“nahdthéras repeatedly expounded religious discourses to him, and, in a body, ontrented him to 
turn away from the course he had resolved to take. But the religious discourses oxpoundul 
by the four mahdthéras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in turning his mind, They 
therefore, said: “ Brother, we have expounded to you various religious discourses by way of 
admonition, and yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object. Such beingr 
the case, do you forbear to become a layman here, but goto Rimafifiadésa, and there embark 
tor Malayadipa, where you may carry out your wish.” Being repeatedly ureuil to ftulopt this 
course, he went to Ramafifiadésa, and thence by ship to Malayadipa, a | 


N ow, the King of Malayadipa was desirous of learning the Vinaya, and Rabulathéra 
taught him the Khuddasilskid together with its commentary, and instrnctod him in the 
meaning of the text of the whole of the Vinaya, The King was pleased with the s¢héra, anid 
presented him with an alms-bow] filled with many kinds of gems. RBahulathéra avce sod the 
witt, became a layman, and married. : | 


iad een of these four mahdthé ras, Chhapatamahiithéra diod, and the surviving three 
OU ; 1 ‘ s A A * : 

ent isda namely, Sivalimahathéra, Timalindamahithéra, aud Anandamahfthérs, continued 
t) maintain the Religion in splendour in Pagima. 


On y 1 A . ° ® 
® Gay, the King of PagAma, having conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the 
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three mahdthéras, presented them with three elephants. The two’ mahdthéras, namely, Sivali- 
mahadthéra, and Tamalindamahathéra, liberated their two elephants in aforest. But Ananda- 
théra, saying to himself: —“I shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kifichipura,” proceeded to Kusimanagara and shipped it-off. The two mahdihéras then said: 
‘Prother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest, Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives? Your action is improper.” 
Anandathéra replied: “ Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner? What! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one’s relatives is a sacred 
duty ?” . The two mahdthéras continued : “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother, 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” Thence- 
forward, the two mahdihéras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathéra performed his likewise. 


In course of time, Tamalindamahathéra, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to his 
presence: ‘O laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites,’ they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition ot 
scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.’ Should you undertake to do 
‘this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts.” The théra thus procured the ‘ four requisites ' 
by means of vachiviziatti. Then Sivalimahathéra said to Tamalindathéra: ‘“ Brother, the acqnisi- 
tion of ‘requisites,’ by means of vachivinfatti, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachiviniiatit? Your action is 
improper.” Taimalindathéra replied to Sivalimahaéthéra: “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 

‘requisites,’ by means of vachiviihatti, was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites,’ procured by me by, means of 
vachiviiiuitt, were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites,’ and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observauce of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted; and 
therefore, I procured for them the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachiviffiatit.” Sivalimahathéra 
again said to Timalindathéra: “ Brother Témalinda, is this your explanation? Do you perform 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two mahdihéras performed 


their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


At that period, there were, in Pugdma, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara; (ii) the disciples of Sivdlimahdthéra ; 
(iii) the.dis ciples of Tamalindamah&théra; (iv) the disciples of Anandamahathéra. 


Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pugéma the 
‘Purima’ fraternity, because of their anterior arrival; and the remaining communities, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from Sihaladipa, were called the ‘Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘ Pacchima’ 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 


Two of these three mahdihéras, namely, Stvalimahathéra and Tamalindamahithéra, 
passed away according to their deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives; and Anandathéra, after spending fifty. -four rainy seasous in maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in Pugima, also passed away ac cording to his deeds in the year 607, 
- ‘Reverse face of the first Stone. 


May the Religion of the Conqueror shine furth in spleatour! 


A sémanéra, called Sariputta, who was a native of Padippajéyya village,” in the pro- 
vince of Dala, went to Pugama and received the upasampada ordination at the hands 
of Anandathéra. He studied both the Dhamma and the Vineya together with their commen. 
taries. Being thus well-versed in the Dhamma and the Vinaye, the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Sariputta, spread abroad. The King of Pagima heard about 
his fame, and reflecting :—“‘ If the priest, Sariputta, is learned, well-informed, a secker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour by 
appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The messenpers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether the members of the hodly of th “ 
' priest, Sariputta, were perfect. In the course of their enquiry, they found that oue of the big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation tothe King, The | 
King thinking inwardly : “ The priest is not perfect iu all the members of his body,” presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on him the title of Dhammavilisath6ra, 
and dismissed him with the injunction: “Do you maintain tho Religion in aplemdour in 
Rimafifiadésa.” 

. Dhammavilasathéra proceeded to Rdmaffiadésa, and tanght the Dhanaa and the 
Vinaya to & great many priests in Dalanagara.48 The people of Rimuiifadeésa cal led, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sthalapakkhabhikkhusangha, 
and designated as the Ariyarahantapakkhabhikkhusaigha, the fraternity of priests who 
were already in the country and were the spiritual successors of Sénimahithera and 
Uttaramahathéra. | 


There was a learned mahathéra, belonging to the Ariyarahantapakkhabhik- 
khusangha, wholived in s monastery situated near the mouth of ariver, in the Lakkhiyapura, 
provincs,!® called the Bakasa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as foul for 
paddy-birds. Near the monastery, was a market, aud not far from the latter was a suttlement 
_ where a great number of Kambéja prisoners of war were located. On account of this fact, the 

- “market was called the Kambija?° Market, and the monastery was called tho Kambdjipagnvihara, 
because of its vicinity to the Kamboja Market.» The mahdthéra, living in the monastery was, 
in like manner, called the Pathama-Kambéjipanaviharathéra, Subsequently, the designation 
Pathama-Kambojipanaviharathéra was changed to Kambdéjapanamahséthéra, 


A pious nobleman, called Strijayavaddhana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the Kambdjipanamahithéra to occupy it At that period, 
because this Kambdjipanamahathéra was the oldest and most colebrated member of the 


Ariyérahantasaighapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
Kambdéjapanamahaéthérasanghapakkha, 


In after times, the designation Kambdjipanamahithdrasahghapakkha fell into disuse, 
and the fraternity was called thé Kambéjapanasanghapakkha. However, the latter term 


Kambéjapanasatighapakkha ‘itself fellinto disuse, and the fraternity came to be known as the 
. Kambéjasanghapakkha, | 


: 7 : manenuse the. Ariyarahantasanghapakkha, in Dalanagara, was called the Kambdoja- 


prenekkha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in 
‘White of Ramafinadésa. : a ! 
= = tity, tn EAD, it Near Rangoon. 

= Loki'sik tant Twanté in the Hanthawaddy District. 
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18 The modern Dala, about 15 miles &. H. of Rangoon. 
20 1. ¢,, the Shin Market. 
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There were in Muttimanagara”]—(i) the Kambéjasaighapakkha; (ii) the Sthala- 
sanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Sivalimahaéthéra; (iii) 
the Sithalasaighapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Tamalinda- 
mah&théra; (iv) the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors 
of Anandamahathéra; (v) the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavarhsamahathéra, the Freceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, and who, on his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Sihalasanghapakkha, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of MahasAmimahathéra, otherwise called 
Mahinagamahathéra, who visited Sthaladipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his return to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


Through the inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
coremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence, 


Owing to the want ofa large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tiptiake, 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the mahdthéras, belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a simd and the 
upasampadd ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly: ‘‘ We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 


There were some théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simé on a gdmakhétta of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the hatthapdsa the priests who were within the boundary; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a simd the upasampadé ordination 
would be performed. : 


There were some théras, who jesiaud’ “If it is desired to consecrate a stm@ on a géma- 
khétta, such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing round that gdmakhétta, who are 
inside or outside the boundary.” Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be difficult to purify the whole of the gdmasimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a viswigdma. They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of land, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was a siswihgiima; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a stmd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdse, &c., the pr'esis res sidi av on the gdmakhétta, 
but without effecting pavdcation in regard to the whole of ine ;dmastird. Tn such a simé the 
upasanpadd ordination would-be performed. 


There were some théras, who, holding the opinion that ‘‘ there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baddhasimés were connected with each ‘other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasimd and a gdmasimé, or two gdmasimds, were connected. 
with each other by the branches of trees, &ec.,” would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gdmakhétta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., 
which connected that gémakhétia with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the haithapdea, &c., the priests residing on that gémakhétta. 
In such a simd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 


There were some théras, who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 


rivers or lakes, mentioned in the pdli and the atthakathds, and who, without ascertaining well 
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sth anupaichéhanh would, in ibis excessively rainy region ¢ 7 ei , he 
upasampadd ordination in au udakukbhépasimé consecrated on a river or Inke, which Wis 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 


There were some théras, who, whenever they wished to consecrate 4 state on. gd makhélta, 
would cut off the branches, of trees, &e., that connected it with one getmakhcttis and carry 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the Aatthapttsd the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gédmakhétta, of reveiving the declarntions of assent of 
such of them as were absent, and of excluding snch of thom as merited exclusion, But, 
whenever there was an upasampadd ordination to be performed in such a wind, thie ceremony 
would be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, du, which connected that 
gamakhétia with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since tho Parinirvana of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of Sakkaraj," there reignod in Hurhsavati- 
nagara, Ramadhipati, who, assuming the title of Siripavaramahidhammardjidhiraja, 
ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the poople of Rimaffiedésa, 
Which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamandala, Hamsavatimandala, and 
Muttimamandala.*4 He was the Lord of a White Hlephaut, whose colour was like that of the 
white esculent water-lily, or of the jasminum multiflorum, ov of the autumnal moon, and was 
replete with faith and many other qualities, He was well-acquainted with the langnazes of 
Various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masonry aud carpentry, He was, 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the Diptjaka and the seienees of lakka, 
bydkarana, chanda, alunkéra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Vadasd, 
The King had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of the Teacher, and the following 
thoughts arose in his mind: “The Uupasampaddé ordination is dependent on that of pabbujid, 
and the basis of the Religion itself is the upasampadé ordination, which in order to ho np pro 
priate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of fivo characteristics, namely, sturdseanineatti, 
parisasampatti, vatthusampattt, hattisampatti, and dnusdvanasampalti, OF these chameturixtios 
there exist means of attesting the validity of vaithusampatts and tudlisam puttt, owing roapoctively 
to the ability of a candidate for the pure form ofthe upasampaidd ordination to fulfil the condition 
of the former, and to the accessibility of qualified dchdriyas, who could recite tho kamuventohd 


with: correct intonation, But, by what criterion can I ascertain the non-existence of simd- 
sampait and parisasampaiti? ” 


The King, in Tepeatedly investigating and considering the ruling of the Vinaya as 
regards the consecration of a sima, which would be in conformity with the intontion of 
the Blessed One, as interpreted by the authors of atthakathds, fikds, and pakarenas, consulted 
both the spirit and the letter of the following works, controlling the atthakathd hy means of the 
pati the tikd by means of the allhakathd, and the pakarana by one another, and, at the same 
time, collating what wag gone before with what camo after :—the Vinayapali; the Vinayag- 
H hakathé s the Vinayatthd called the Siratthadipant; the Vinayatiid called the Vimatioinddant; 
the Vinayapiled written by Vajtrabuddhithéra ; the Métibattlukathd called the Kunkhdvitarant to- 
gether with its tid: the Vinayavinichchhayapakarana togethor with its ##kd; tho Vinayasaiyahana- 
karana ; the Simdlailtrapekarana ; and the Simdlaikdrasaayaha, To the King, who repeatedly 
investigated and Tepeatedly considered this question, the ruling of the Vinaya appeared to 
be thus :~ 

“TE ib is desired to consecrate 


& simd on a selected si . sats 4 
oe viswhgdma itia, a selected site, whether it be a pakatiodmakhétia 


whose boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas; that itis nota place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufructuary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of support. 
ing life ;—the branches of trees, &c., connecting that pakatigdmabhétia or visuingdmakhétia with 
other gdmakhétias should be cut down; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the simd, should such simd be a makisima, 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined. If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a khuddakasimd, whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary-marks should be placed. But if the form of the simé to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice; and if the form is a 
polygon, the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion, The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the simé clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gdmakhéita, those, who are worthy of the privilege, should be inducted within the 
hatthapdsa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gé@makhétta. For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmakhétia ; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the kammavéché read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 


‘The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or-every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy season is; that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and ancther is less 
than five days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). 


“Tf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such a stream acquires the status of a nadi. If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a mahdnadf. If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bhikbhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjkimanadi. 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling 
once every fiith day, the under-robe of a dhikchuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a streain acquires the status of a kKhuddakanadi. 


“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhwné crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nadi, because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the ralny 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
nadi, because an excessive rainy season ean neither be the criterion in determining its status. 


“ A lake is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that. flows from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable une, ib luke does nob 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or abjution, but sutistios this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a luke does nob avyuire the status of a 
jatassara. . 


“This Ramafiiadésa is a very rainy region, but how could one know that ifs MuUny season 
is an excessive one? That the rainy scason comprises four months is thas declared in the 
atthakathds :—‘ Yasmd hi vassdnassa chutisu mdsésu.’ But, in this country of Raiaiiiadésa, the 
rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the chuaelcristie of an eyitable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without iuderruption), 


“In this country of Ramafifiadésa, sometimes once overy fourth, third, or seeoud day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloudy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond doubt that the rain y sewon of Hitmatifimdésa is an 
excessive one. ! 


“For the reasons stated above, in this country af Rimafifadésn, during the four months of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the mannor described, the under-ruby of a bdstlehaaidt 
crossing a stream of such description, at any placo, is wetted. On such a nuthdaads an 
udakukkhépasind may be consecrated, and the “pasumpadé ordination performed in ib will be 
valid and inviolable, ‘ 


‘Tf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls as deseribed above, 
a lake of such gscription contains water sufficient for tho purpose of drinking or ablation: on 


such a mahdjdtassara an udakukkhépasimé may be consecrated; aud the unasampuedd ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable,” 


The following thoughts arose in the mind of RamAdhipati, to whom tho valid: manner 
in which a simd should be consecrated, had appeared, as described ubove :— 


“‘ There are some théras who, Wishing to consecrate a simon a gdmekhiila, carry out their 
object by inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing inside tho boundary, but without 
effecting purification through the acts of inducting within the hatthapiéea, &e., ull tho pricsts 


residing on that gémakhétte.. The consecration of such a simd by the ‘hdres is invalid by 
reason of parisavipatiz. : 


| Skin order to alienate the revenue of a sclectod place, whoso boundaries have been 
defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, and which ig situatod on a paltatiydualhdita, tho 
boundaries are again defined, and the place itself is given away by the ruling authorities + sach 
a. place acquires the status of a visuthgdmakhétta, The consccration of a baddhesind is consum- 
mated at the conclusion of the recitation of the kammavdchd, ond not merely by tho proclama- 
| tion of its boundaries, Therefore, the land referred to above, which is situated inside the ~ 
_ boundary, does not acquire the status of a viswhgdma, because of its perpetually forming a part. 


: azid parcel of the gdémasimé ; nor does the sitnd become a baddhasimd, because the lands, both 


Sat ad outside the’ boundary, constitute but one gadmasind. I all tho priests residing on 
that Geky gdmasid, who are des 


f tlie ; erving of the privilage, are not inducted within the haithapdsa; 

spp iiriady tions of assent of those, who are entitled to send them, are not received ; if those 

. — spicepaaiaees are not excluded ; and, if only the priests residing within the boundary 
a ile the haithapdsa : the consecration of the simd (attended by ‘such ceremonies) 
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as violable and not in accordance with thelaw. The upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a stméd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 


“There are also théras, who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gama. Considering 
that such a place is a vismwhgdmakhétta, they selecta site on it, and consecrate @ sind by induct- 
ing within the hatthapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the paketigdmakhétta, The consecration of the simd by these theras is void by 
reason of parisavipatii. Therefore, becanse of simdvipatti, the upasampadé ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simdé, are invalid. 

** There are also other théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdémakhétta, do not 
cut down the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gémakhétta with others, but carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhétta. By reason of parisavipatit, the consecration of the simd 
by these théras is invalid. 





Obverse Face of the second Stone. 


** As there is mutual junction between two baddhasimds, because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, &c., so there is mutual junction between a baddhasimd and a gdmasimd, 
or between two gdmasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, &c. By 
reason of simdvipaiti, the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 


® simd, are void, 


** There are other théras, who perform the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udakukkhépasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy, region of 
Rimatiiadésa, By reason of simdvipatti, the upasampaddé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed by these théras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of Ramaffiadésa : during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner indicated above, the 
under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailing conditions are normal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this couttry, the under- 
robe will get wet. Judging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
is, as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a river acquires 
the status of a nadiP Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive fainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablation, when the rainy season is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 


of a jdiassara ? 


“There are also some théras, who, desiring to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhétta, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmakhéita with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting within the haithapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gdmakhétia. But, whenever the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
formed in such a simd, the connecting branches of trees, &c., of that gdmasimd are not cut 
down. The upasampedd ordination and other ceremonies of these théras are, therefore, void by 
reason of partsavipatii, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such daddhasimd and 
gamasimd. If, onthe other hand, these théras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid éaddhasimd, or on a pakatigdmalhétta, or visuhgdmal:hétia, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma, or ona mahdnadt possessing the characteristics of a nadi, or ona 
jdtassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara, or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda, they may constitute a Chapter; but the functions, performed by them, 
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Then King RamAdhipati became aware of tho existence of stmduipattd and purisavipates 
of the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies in Rimaiiiiadésa, and thought thus :— 


“The simévipaté and parisavipattt of the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there aro, in Ramatiadeésa aud Hatmsavatt. 
nagara, many priesis, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka, learned, anil able ; and T am not Rute 
whether the simdvipatté and parisavipati: of the upasanipadd ordination and other ecrem oles 
appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisnble that I should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject-by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of the Vinuyapte 


-taka together with its atihakathds and thds, to compare and collate the afthadalhtis with the 


| pdlé texts, the ¢ikd with the af thakathds and what follows with what is gone before, and to give 


ae 
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an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of consecrating a afd. 


All the priests, who weré well-versed in tho Dpttaka, wove accordingly asked to yive an 
anthoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of conseerating a sind. 


Then, in comphance with the request of King Rimidhipati, all the priests, who were 


well-versed in the Tipitaka, investigated. the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal 


or, otherwise, of the Vinayapitaka, together with its adihakathds and ffthiis, and, through 
repbated comparison and collation, perceivéd the existence of sitmévipatlé and perisavipaltt, 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed in the. 
Vinaya. 


The King said to himself: “The excellent compilers of atthakathds have declared that the 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years; but alas! only 2,047 years have now passed away . 
since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and the Religion has become impure, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the upasampada ordination has also become invalid, This — 
being the case, how can the Religion last till the end of 5,000 years P” The King again reflected 
thug: “Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in the Religion, 
methinks that, in order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period of - 
5,000 years, it is essential that it should be purified by resuscitating the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination, However, if I do not exert myself and remain indifferent, I sholl be. 
guilty of not having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightoned One, and of | 
being. devoid of respect and reverence for Him. It is, therefore, I think, expedient that the 


purification of the Religion should be effected by me. How shall I first call into existence the | 


pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of Ramufifiadésa P- 


. There are men having faith, - belonging to good families, and desirous of reeuiving such - 


upasampadé ordination. If, at my instance, they receive it, the Religion will become purified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadd ordination,’* 


The ‘following were the thoughts that arose in the mind of King Ramidhipati, who 
considered about the condition of the Religion :— 


“This said that, in the 286th year®5 that had el apsed since the attainment of Parinir= 
ane by the Fully Enlightened One, Mahaémahindathéra, who was sent by Mégzaliput- 
“fatissamahathéra, Went to Tambapannidipa, and established the Religion, | Devanatmpiya- 
‘Kissa, King of Sihaladipa, conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the théra, and 
*Selguadhoc the Mahaviharg monastery, During the period of 218 years,“ that elapsed since. 
‘Atte fiemaation of the Mah&vihara, the Religion remained pure, and there was only one 


et ie umely, that of the residents of the Mahavihira, Then King Vattagamani- . 
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. Abhaya conquered Dadhiya, King of the Damilas, and attained to kingship in Lanka- 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivihara monastery, this King was defeated by a 
confederacy of seven Damila princes, and was obliged to fly the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteen-years. (On his restoration) he invited a théra, called Mahatissa, who had afforded 
him assistance during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This MahAtissathéra, 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahivihira by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the priests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the MahAvihara, and that of the 
residents of the Abhayagirivihara. 


“In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara 
monastery, a king, called Mahaséna, ruled over LatkAdipa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the Jétavanavihara monastery, and presented it to Tissa- 
théra, a resident of the Dakkhinavihara, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, but for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the Jétavanavihira monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mahavihara and the Abhayagirivihira monasteries, and thus arose the 
' (third) sect of the residents of the Jétavanavihara monastery. 








“Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankadipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions,’ and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahavihira was extremely pure and 
orthodox; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in Laikadipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became uopure and 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 


“In the 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankadipa, the 1708th year? that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the 
Master, and the 18th year since the inauguration of Maharaja Sirisanghabédhi-Parak-. 
kamabéhu as ruler of Lankadipa, that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion, did not conform to the rales of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus: — | 


“<Tf such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, 1t will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Fully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. It is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahavihara fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct is in 
conformity with the rules of the Order, and whose superior is Mahakassapathéra of 
. Udumbaragiri; and that, as Asdka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Mégeali- 
puttatissamahathéra, afforded support to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
-priests, who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavidi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the doctriat of the: 
Sassata and other schools, even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and sihful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Order, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom).’ 


| Te, before 292 A. D, The 600 years ast have nearly elapsed, however, because 218 + 27 + 857 = 402 
years as the date of Mah4séna’s death. 
%® This yields the date 1164 A, D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to be entered 

into by the priests. In after times, with a view to purifying the Religion, Vijayabaéhuraja and 
Parakkamabahuraja caused (similar) covenants to be made. : 

“From that time up to the present day, there has been existing in Lankadipa, a sect , 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mah&vihara, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in ms proper mannez, to the 
rules of the Order. 

“Tt (RamAdhipati). shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampada ordination in 
LankAdipa, and to establish it in this country of Ramafifadésa. By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, to receive it, and by thug 
calling into existence the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 yerrs.” 


Accordingly, King Ramadhipati invited the twenty-two théras, headed by Még- 
galana, and addressed them thus: ‘* Reverend Sirs, the upasampadd ordination of the priests 
in Ramaiifiadésa now appears tous to be invalid. Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid’ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
establishment of the Religion in Sthaladipa up to the present day, there has been existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual snecessors of the residents 
of the Mahavihara monastery. Ii, Reverend Sirs, you ge to Sihaladipa, and, after saclecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priests of the Mahda- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and roproach, receive at their hands 
the upasampad4é ordination in the udakukkhépasimé consecrated on the Kalyani River, 
where the Fully Enlightened One enjoyed a bath; and, if you make this farin of the 
upasampadd ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, and osnyne it to sprout 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Ramatifiadésa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will bocomo pure and last till 
the end of 5,000 years. 


“Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sthaladipa, much merit and groat advantages will 
accrue to you. Reverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sthaladipa, an opportunity will be’ afforded 
you of adoring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bodhi trues, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the treeat Buddha GayA), to the Ratunachétiya and 
other shrines, and to the Chétiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on tho top of the 
Samantakiita Hill, Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of muriti will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseach of you the favour of going to Sthaludtpa.” | 


To this the héras replied: *Mahardja, your excellent request is, indoed, in conformity with 
the law, becanse it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of tho Religion. ‘The visit 
to Sthaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. We, therefore, grunt you the 
favour, and will visit Sthaladipa.” Saying thus, the théras gave a promise. 


On receiving the reply of the théras, the King directed the preparation of the following 
articles to serve as Offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic:—a stone almg-hbowl, embellinhod with 
sapphires of great value, and haying for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
50 phalasy an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing G0 ghatas ; 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas; a duodecagongl betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; 
8 golden relic-receptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shane of a ohétiya; a 
relic-receptacle made of crystal; a.relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass resem- 
bling masdragatia gems; and golden flowers. | | 


: For the purpose of offering to the Ratanachétiya and other shrines, to the Holy Foot-print, 
— to the twenty-two Bodhi trees, the following articles were prepared :—85 canopies of varioug 
eoloups ; 50 large, gilt, waxen candles; and the same number of small, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the following articles were prepared :—40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhutija; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in Chinadésa; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinadésa, 





Ramadhipatirajé, the Lord of Ramaiiiiadésa and of the White Hlephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the Mahathéras of Sthaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 


“‘ Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two théras and their disciples, I have sent Chitraddta and Ramadita together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it, After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two théras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahivihéra, monastery, 2 Chapter of priests, who are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasampadé ordination in the udakuikhépasima 
consecrated on the Kalyiai River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter ?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mahdihéras of Sthaladipa. —_ 


The following articles were prepared for presentation to Bhivanékabahu, King of Sthala- 
dipa :—two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver; two rubies valned at 430 phalas; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour; two pieces of plain, thick, China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth; two pieces of plain, black, 
China cloth; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or ash colour: in all, 20 pieces of China, cloth ; 
the same number of variegated silk cloths called pavitti, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
cases. The letter addressed to Bhiivanékabahu, King of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the mahdthéras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 


Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two . 
théras with the following articles :—44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the tichivara robes; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadésa; 22 variegated leathern rugs; 22 variegated 
Haribhanja betel-boxes, with covers; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. : | 


_ The' twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the théras, were each presented with a 
“piece of cloth called Aatiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadésa. 


The twenty-two théras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradita and Ramadtita, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahdthéras 
of Sihaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for Bhivanékabihnu, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two ¢héras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites,’ should any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven théras, headed by Moggalanathéra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Rémadtita; while the 
remaining eleven théras, headed by Mahdsivalithéra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitradatea. 
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The ship, in which Ramadtita embarked, left the mouth of the Yéga" River on 
Sunday, the ith day of the dark half of the month Magha $37, Sakkardj, and went out 
3 


to sea. 

The ship, in which Chitradita embarked, however, loft the mouth of the same ri ver on 
Monday, the 12th day ofthe dark half of the same month, and going out to sea, reached, 
through ‘skilful navigation, the port of Kalambu on the 8th day of tho dark half of the 


month Phagguna. 


When Bhtivanékabahu, King of Sihaladipa, heard the nows (of the arrival of the ship), he, 
on the new-moon upésatha day of the month Phagguna, directed that a weleome be accorded 
to the eleven zhéras and Chitradfita. He was exceedingly delighted when he had heard the letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitradtita, and which was 
sent by Ramadhipatimaharaja, who was replete with faith and mauy other good qualities and 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Hlephanis, was himself Lord of a White Blephant, 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of such animals), and whose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a conchshell, the jasminwm maultifiornm, the white-lly, or the autumnal 
moon. The King (of Sthaladipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civility 
with the théras and Chitradita, arose from his seat, aud with his own hands, offered them 
betel-leaf with camphor, He likewise had arrangements made for the entertainment of the 
théras and Chitraddta, 


On the following day Chitradtta delivered to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Ramidhipatimahariji ; and the mahdthéras, saying : “ Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Rimidhipatimahardja, that will we perform,”’ gavo a promise. 


The eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradiita, pereciving the non-nrrival 
of their brethren, who embarked im the same ship as Rimadfit reflected: “ With the per- 
mission of the King of Sthaladipa, we shall remain in the Island of Lankadipa, awaiting the 
arrival of these ¢héras.”” They accordingly asked permission from the King, and remained there 
awaiting the arrival of the théras, who embarked in the same ship ay Ramudite, 


Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramadtita embarked, missed the route to Anuridhapura, and. 
meeting with adverse winds, performed difficult voyage; and it was not till Sunday, the 
Oth day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Vallighma, 


Now, at Valligama, resided a Sihala minister, called Garavi, who had rebelled 
against the King. At the time of the arrival of the ship, the youngor brother of the King of 
Sihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many of hor ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister. The latter was stricken with terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refuge in a forest. Tho village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his residence there. Tho soldiers of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between Valligima and Jayavaddhann- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing to thiy 
circumstance, the King’s brother withheld permission from the tiéras and Rimaddia, who were 
desirous of going to J ayavaddhanagara, However, on the second day of the dark half of 
the first of the two months of Asajha, 838, Sakkaraj, permission was obtained and the 4 
théras and Ramadtta left Valligama, After passing five days on the journey they! 
arrived at Jayavaddhananagara on the 8th day. 


A A A . f 
When Bhivanékabihu, King of Sihaladipa, heard about the arrival of the tédras and 


2 directed that a welcome be accorded to them. After he had heard read out the 
‘etter of Namadhipatimaharaja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Rimadtita, 
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he was delighted, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the théras and Ramadita 
the compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment, 


On the following day, Rimadita delivered to the mahéihéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hatisavatinagara; andall the mahiithéras gave 
a promise to Ramadfita similar to that given by them to Chitradita, 


After a month had elapsed from that date, the théras, who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitradfta, visited Anurfidhapura, and adored the Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichétiya, Thipa- 
ramachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silichétiya, Jétavanachétiya, and the Mahabédhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gay&), and saw the Léhapasida. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growmg 
in the court-yards of the various chétiyas, and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling such 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddbananagara. 


The Sthala King now thought that the time had arrived for him to exhibit the Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the théras, who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the Ist day of the dark alf of the second month Asalha, and the day on which vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an offering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and fiowers. The mahdthéras of Sthaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty-two tkéras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitradiita and Rimadita, were invited to be present. The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought ont in order that the twenty-two théras, and Chitraddita and 
Ramadita might see and adore it, and make offerizigs to it, Then the Sthala King, calling to 
mind the letter of RamAdhipatiraja, had the Holy Tooth Relic deposited in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal betel-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two théras, and Chitradtta and Rimadita. 


‘¢ Reverend Sirs, and Chitradfita and Rimadita, may it please you to let me kmow the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant?” asked the Sthala King, 
who, saying to himself: ‘‘ Whatsoever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,’’ issued commands to the Sihala mimisters and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kalyani River, whére the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy of£-cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise putup. Widaégamamahathéra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were the spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahaivihara monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests such as Dhammakittimahathéra, Vanara- 
tanamahaéthéra, Paiichaparivénavasi-mangalathéxa, and Sihalaraéjayuvarajachariyathéra. 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by Dhammakittimahathéra, on Wednesday, 
the llth day of the dark half of the month of second Ssalha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of Ramafifiadésa ordained by_them, in con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sthala mahdthéras of old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramajifiadésa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sdmanéras through the act of 
Vanaratanamabathéra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ 


On the night of Wednesday, five théras, namely, Méggalanathéra, Kuméarakassa- 
pathéra, Mahdsivalithéra, Sariputtathéra, and Wanasagarathéra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-four priocsts, Dhammakittimahéthéra and Paf-' 


@ 
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chaparivénavasi-maigalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya. On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten théras, namely, Sumanathére, Kassapathéra, Nanda. 
théra, Réhulathére, Buddhavarhsathéra, Sumargalathéra, Khujjanandathéra, Séonuttarg- 
théra, Gunasigarathéra, and Dhammarekkhitathérea were ordained, Vanaratanamahs - 
théra and Pafichaparivénavasi-matgalathéra being respectively the upajjhiya and 
&chariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven théras, namely, Chilasu- 
mangalathéra, Javanapaffath6ra, Chilakassapathéra, Chilasivalithéra, Manisérathéra, 
Dhammarijikathéra, and ChandanasSrathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamahathérg 
and Pafichaparivénavasi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya, 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
théres were ordained, Pafichaparivénavasi-mangalathéra and Sthalardjayuveraja- 


chariyathéra being respectively the upajjhaiya and Achariya. : 





When the twenty-two théras of Ramafifiadésa had been ordained, the Sthala King invited 
them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles :< 
three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gécharati 3a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours; a fan shaped like a palmyra-fan, but made of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner; and a betel-box. Then the Sthala King said : “Reverend 
Sirs, you will return to Jambudipa and maintain the Religion in splendour in Harhsevati- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrne to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Thorofore, I shall now 
confer titles on you. If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titlés would last throughout your life- 
time.” So saying, he conferred on the eleven théras ‘who embarked in the sume ship ay Rima- 
dita, namely, Moggalanathéra, Kumérakassapathéra, Nanastgarathéra, Buddhavarh. 
sathéra, Nandathéra, Rahulathéra, Surhangalathéra, Dhanmarakkhitath éra, Chiijlasu- 
mangalathéra, Kassapathére, and Manisarathéra, the following titles respectively : Strisa- 
ghabédhisimi, Kittistriméghasimi, Parakkamabahusimi, Buddhaghisasimi, Sthaladtpuvisud- 
dhasimi, Gunaratanadharasimi, Jindlan kArasimi, Ratanamilisdmi, Saddhammatéjasimi, Dham- 
marimasdmi, and Bhivanékabébnsimi. On the eleven théras, who ombarked in the same . 
ship as Chitradiita, namely, Mahasivalithéra, Sériputtathéra, Sumanathéra, Chtlakassa- 
pathéra, Chijanandathéra, Son uttarathéra, Gunasigarathéra, Javanapanhathére, Chala. 
Sivalithéra, Dhammardjike héra, and Chandanasérathéra, the following titles were res- 
pectively conferred: Tilékagurusimi, Sirivanaratanasdmi, Mahgalathérasimi, Kalyfyttissasami, 
' Chandanagiris4mi, SiridantadhatusAmi, Vanavasitissasdmi, Ratanilahkérasimi, Mahddévasim} ; 
Udumbaragirisémi, and ChilabhayatissasAmi, ° 


The eleven théras, who embarked in the sams ship ag Rimadita, together with tho latter, 
loft Jayavaddhananagara and returned to Vallj,ima. The eleven théras, who embarked in the 
same ship as Chitradiita, however, returned so Jayavaddhananagara, after adorin g the Padava- 
laiijachétiya, called the SiripAda, which is Sisuated on the top of the Samantakdta Hill, . 


___ The eleven théras, who had returved to Valligama, embarked on Wednesday, the 
Second day of the light half of the month Bhadda, and returning home, arrived at the 
mouth of the Yéga River on Thursday, thé second day of the dark half of the same 
monn, | - 

When Bamadhipatiraja, received the tidings that the théras, who embarked in the same 
ship ‘as Rémadita, had arrived at the mouth of the Yéga River, ho bethought himself: 
** Gonsidering that these zhéras visited. Sthaladipa at my solicitation, and that thoy are the. 
taangarators of the upasampadd ordination, it would not be proper to send any of my officials 
‘46 weleome them. It would, indeed, be appropriate that I should myself welcome them on my 
ee ee empanagara, 26 where, on the makdpavirand day, which falls on the full-moon 


Oya Ascoynje, I shall prosent the okétiya containing the Hats Relics of the J'ully Enlightened 
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One, obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 8,000 tolas.” 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : ‘‘ As I am visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town?” And, after making arrangements for their 
entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigum- 
panagara in river-boats. 7 


Meanwhile, the eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradita, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to RAmafifiadésa, because the Sthala King had said to 
them: “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to R&madhipatimaharaja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religions gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, erhbellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred phales, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabéhumaharija. When the vessel, now being 
fitted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afforded to her of sailing in the 
company of yourship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? ” 
The eleven théras and Chitradita, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sthale King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu, Meanwhile, a violent wind, called parddha, arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in whici: passengers had already embarked. 
‘When the Sthala King received the intelligence that Chitradita’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the théras and Chitradita: “If you have no ship, you might embark in 

the same ship as my emissary, and return home.” Accordingly, the théras and Chitradtta, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sthala King 
and left the port of Kalamba, 


Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sthaladtpa and Jambudtpa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea-water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks. All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in'her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of © 
Jambudipa, which was close by. : 


Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sihala King returned to Sthaladfpa. 
The ¢héras and Chitraddta, however, travelled on .foot to Nagapattana,®! and there visited the 
site of the Padarikirima. monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed by command of the Maharaja of Chinadésa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
* the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lankidipa in the charge of 
Dandakumira and Hémamala, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port of Navutapattana. At this port resided M&limparakéys and Pacchaliya, two in- 
tendants of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to Ramaf- 
fiadésa.) In doing so, they sent presents for Ramadhipatimaharaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged. with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they coneeived feelings 
of great respect and honour fer him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the théras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Chitradita was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said: 
«« Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant ?’’ Accordingly, the four théras, namely, 
Tilékaguruthéra, Ratandlankarathéra, MahAdévathéra, and Chilabhayatissathéra, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven théras, however, saying: “ We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at KémAlapattana,” went and resided at 
that port. 


On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Visékha, 889, 
Sakkar4j, the three théras, namely, Tildkaguruthéra, Ratandlahkaérathéra, and Mahidévathéra, 
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embarked in the ship belonging to Milimparakiya, while Chalibhayatissathéra erik in the 

hip belonging to Pacchaliya, and they left N Avufapatiana, Of these theéras, the t ree, who 
oneal in the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the 
Wagarési®? Moyntain, on Friday, the 12th day of the dark haif of the month Visékhé, and 
arrived at Kusimanagara®® on Tuesday, the 1st day of the light half of the month 
Jétthe. Chilabhayatissathéra, however, arrived. at Harnsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 13th 
day of the light half of the month Asalha. 


Of the seven théras, who, together with the seven prieats, went and resided at Kémile. 
pattana, Mahgalathéra, aceompanied by his own attendant: priest, as well as by those of 





 “Vanaratanathéra, and Siridantadhituthéra, embarked in a ship, commanded hy Binda, and left 


‘Kémélapatiana on Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda, 64, Sakkaraj. 
They reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the Nagarisi Mountain, 


on Friday, the Ist, day of the light half of the month Kattika, and, touching at” 


Kusimanagara on Monday, the llth, eventually arrived at Hamsavatinagara on Priday, 
the 14th day of the dark half of the month Kattika. | 
The remaining six ihéras and the four young priests had been dead, as they were 


unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, 60 
which all living beings are subject. Alas! “‘ Whatever is material iy subject to changes and 


dissolution.” ‘ 


° Obverse face of the third Stone. 


On Thursday, the Sth day of the light half of the month Assayuja, 838, Sakkaraj 
Ramédhipatimeharaja, with the object of presenting a great bell to the Késadhdtuchétiya,™ 
embarked ona barge surmounted by ® golden spire, and, escorted by a number of bunts, 
headed by.golden boats, such as the indavimira, proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven théras, who embarked in tha. samo ship ax Rimaddte, 
and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He likewise presented owweh of them 
with two couples of cloths for their tichivera robes, and, having oxchangod with them the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to’them. | : 


RimidhipatimahirAja had grand festivals held for three days; and on Thursday, the day of 
mahdpavérand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Késadhituchdtiya, in order 
that it might be presented toit. On Friday, the lst day (after the day of nahdpavdrand), offerings 


were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanagara, and the King commanded that largess be 


given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday, the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers wero sent to escort 
the théras. Having thus made preparations for escorting the théras, RiimAdhipatirija left 
Tigumpanagara on the morning of’ Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course, 
Hatheavatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home. 
The théras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the Mah&buddhartpa 35 and on Sunday, the 


tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinda of | 
. flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the théras, who, on their arrivals were ushered into the palace. 


When the théras had entered the Royal Palace, called the Ratanamandira, they presented 


Rimédhipatimaharaja with the following articles : —a casket containing the sandal-wood powder,. 
_ “With which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Relic; some 
|. bintiighes, leaves, and seeds of the Bddhi tree; a treatise giving an account of the purification 
‘of the Religion effected by Strisahghabédhi.Parakkamabihumahirija, Vijayabdhumahiraja, and 


Ca 
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Parakkamabihumaharaja ; a treatise setting forth the covenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, by the priesthood for the observance of the Order; a letter sent by the Sthala 
théras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them;a book of géthés written by 
Vanaratanamahithéra ; and a letter from the Sihala King, Bhavanékabahu. Ramédipatimaha- 
rija accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven théras, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers fiying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 


Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of Ramf&dhipatimahéraja: “‘ These eleven 
théras visited Sthaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. In this city of Hamsavati, there does not exist any pure baddhasimd, 
nor any mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nad?, nor any mahkdjdiassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jéiassara, nor any gdmakhétia whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where ,can these théras perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as upésatha or upasampadd 
ordination P | 


“Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gémakhétia, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a baddhasimd properly consecrated by these théras. If this 
is done, they will be in a position to perform, in that simd, such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
upésatha or upasampadd ordination.” Ramiadhipatirija accordingly sent his attendants to 
‘search for a gdmakhétta answering the description. During the course of their search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mah&chétiya, called 
Mudhava, a gimakhétta belonging to the Minister Narastra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. Ramiadhipatirdja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmakhétta, which could easily be guarded, and 
‘was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a sim&. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed sima@ was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simd, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then a, 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmakhéiia with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, &c., both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was- 
dug. Not far from the site of the proposed simd, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven théras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery. 


Ramadhipatiraja again reflected: ‘‘The eleven ¢héras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sthaladipa after. receiving there the exceedingly pure . 
form of the upasampadd ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these ¢héras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach, Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the simé, would be pleasing to us; because a simd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, ‘who are not free from censure and reproach, 
. though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 


Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sthala form of the upasampadd ordination, one théra and. 
four young priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature ; and the matter was reported to the King. Réamé- 
dhipatiraja was, however, determined to san tein the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from the Chapter) the théra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who, 
before receiving the pure form of the upasampadé ordination, were not f ree from % moasure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but only of it trivinl natare, The 
King then resolved that the remaining ten théras and the six young pricsts, who had received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and were free from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitute a Chapter for the consecration 


of the simd. 


When the time approached for the consecration of tho ami, out of these (ten) théras 
Gunaratanadharathéra, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, necompanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine fhirts, namely, Sirisanghabdédhisimi, 
Kittisiriméghasimi, Parakkamabahusimi, Buddhaghésasimi, Jinfilanka&rasimi, Ratana. 
mAlisémi, Saddhammatéjasémi, Sudhammérimasimi, and Bhivandkabihusimi, and their 
disciples, the five young priests, namely, Sangharakkhite, Dhammavilisa, Uttars, Uttama, 
and Dhammasara, —in all, fourteen priests—took up their residunce in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed stmd. 





puaiteemenrn il : 


Then the King, who was desirous of having a simdé consecrated, came to the following 
conclusion: ‘If, at a place, where priests desire to consecrate a stud, there does not oxist an 
ancient simd, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid; but, if otherwise, the new almd is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junction and overlapping: of  simds, 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that place, that the validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured. For this reason, previous te the eonseurmbion of a 
simé, the ceremony of desecrating the stmd (which may possibly oxist on the site), should be 
performed.” The King accordingly had preparations wade for performing the curomony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procudure expressly Inid down in the 
aithakathd, 


“Priests, an avippavdsasimdé may thus be desecrated by means of tho fichivare.”’ There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest desecrating a atmd, The following are the 
conditions. Standing on a hhandasimd, a mahésimd: called pvippavdsasind, shiuuld not be 
desecrated ; and similarly, standing on a mahdsimd, called avippaniserind, a bhavdastmdé should 
riot be desecrated. Jt is only when standing on a bhatdustmé that another Ihundasind may be 
_ desecrated ; and the same rule applies mutatis nvutandis to tho other class of sind, A. simd is 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdsimd of one, which is originally 
a khuddakaswmd, with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a bhuddaka- 
simd of one, which is originally a mahdeimd, with a view that sites for monaaterios may be 
granted to others, If, at the place of desecration, the existence of both Ahundustmd and mahde 
simi, called avippavisasimd, is known, a smd may be desecrated or vonsecratod, If, however, 
the existence of a khandastmd is known, but not that of a mahdsimd, enallad avippundsasimd, a simd 
may be desecrated or consecrated. If, on the other hand, the oxistenes of a mahdenhd, called 
avippavisasimd, is known, but not that of a bhandastmd, it is only by standing on such places as 


the premises of a chétiya, a adhd tree, or an upisatha hall, which aro undoubtedly outside (the 


limits of an avippavdsasimd), th md 
» that a sund may be desecrated; butby 1 i 
VEO 10 means can it be consecra- 
ted, If, however, a simé is consec : pect 


rated, there will'be a junction of simds, and a vihdrasimd 
ell Ge teanetownad: simds, and a vthdrast 
echt clan med into an avihdrasind. Therefore, the ceremony of desecration should -not 


sae Fa ee ais qi nds of stm ite is unknown, neither descoration nor consecration 
ae aa ; ie invalidated by means of the kammavdché, or through the 
the kemmavidchd Theref, or Because those, who do not know a sind, aro incompetent to recite 
only when (the diferent “al wiaciprals aponld not be effected. Because it is said that it ia 
may be effected riests d maha 08 stmés) Kee well-known, that desecration or consecration 
of au ancient oi a esiring to desecrate a simd, and who are aware of either the existence 

eee mé or its extent, may, by stationing there duly qualified priests, desecrate an 
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ancient smd or consecrate a new one. -The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient simé is unknown, that stimd-cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 


But the Vimativinédant says: “There are some théras, who, in the case of such rihdra- 
simds, would convene a Chapter of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the size of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippavdsasind, 

‘and a samdnasaiivdsakasimd, If either a khandasimd or a mahdsimd exists on that vikdra, the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a mazichalihdna, certainly 
desecrate that simé, and the gdmastmd would remain. In this matter, it is not’ essential. to 
know the sind or its extent. But, it is necessary for the reciters of the kammavdchd to say : ‘We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simé,’ (and to act accordingly). 


“Tt is stated in the ofthatathd that those, who are aware of the existence of a khandasimd, 
but not that of an avippacdsasimd, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsind is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gdmasimé, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of stmés and to perform the upasampedé ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct; butit should be accepted. 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these théras, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simé with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, because of their not 
knowing,the existence of an ancient simé or its extent, it is said in the afthakathd: ** If both 
classes of simd are not known, the simd should not be desecrated or consecrated.’ This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the sind to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that simd will not be desecrated. 


If, at a place where a new simé is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
simé, or its extent, is unknown; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable‘for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simi to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simd: how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient semd at 
that place, and how can only the-gdmasimdé be not left? The King, therefore, had the 

ceremony Of desecrating a sima ‘performed in the following manner :— 


On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new simé to be 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth were 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces In rows were iaebed out. 
Then the nine tiéras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a stmd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating a simé at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the kammavdchd till the last rectangular space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they, stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, and read the 
kammavéchd. Thus, in the manner described above, the kammavéchi was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second. When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the’ 
ceremony of desecrating a simé was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 
Migasira. 
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On the 8th day, Ramaédhipatiraje, in order to have the ceremony of consecra ng 
sima performed, visited the place in the morning, and bad the preliminary arrangemeng 
carried out in the following manner :-— 














On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the «qu, and facing the four quar At, 
four boundary-marks were fixed; and in order to bring inte prominones the idvantige derived 
from fixing the boundary-marks in a form other than that of a tour-nided fipure, euch of be 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end of a line nw from the middle of thp. 
line joining each of the two corners facing the fonr qtarters. W ithin the spuuce thus onclos % 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched, aud along it i five wits thuwn on the 
ground. As the simd was to be consecrated within the line, and, aa if was desirable to me % 
manifest the limit of its site,a small trench, a spanin depth and the same in width, w 
dug outside that line. In order to obviate junction with other gdmukhelias, hoth inside “ 

. cutside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of connection as the branches of trees weg 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with mad, and some water was placed init. The 
eight bonndary-stones were beautified with gilding and vermilion, and were wrapped op iy 
ved and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessed One, near the boundary, 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and flowers were offered  watler-potsx, whose mou i 
were covered and adorned with kwmnudw flowers, were placed; and other offerings such 08 of 
cloth were made. ; a 


The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of the aiad having thos’ 
been carried out, the nine théras and the five young priests were invited, und the eight 
boundary-marks in the eight quarters, commencing With the one in the Must ynarter, Were suc 
-eessiyely proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till the first boundury-mark, which, 


had previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this mannor the boundary-murks were prov! 
claimed three times. A 


’ : ‘ 

| On the following morning, flags and streamers were planted at varioun places around a 
gdmakhétta belonging to the Minister Narusfra; drums, conch-shells, and othor mmsieul Introd 
ments were sounded; and the guards, mounted men, and swift meossenyers, who had beer’ 
ptatiéned for the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling privsta, aud of causing other, 

jetty tesiding on that gdmakhétia to be speedily excluded from it, wore sunt ont to patrol alk 
round i," It was only when the absence of other priests on that gdmakhélia lind been reported,’ 
that the kammardthd relating to the consecration of a sind was read seven times with propet™ 
intonation, and that the ceremony of corisécration was concluded. At the couclusion of ¢ P) 
ceremony, gongs and other mtisical instriments were sounded three times, nud the populads: 
were commanded to yaise ashent of acclamation. In commemoration of the consecration. 
of this sim& by the priests, who had received their upasampad’ ordination in thé 
udakukkhépasima situgted on“the Kalyani River, it received the appellation of tha 
Kalyani-sima. | | ie 
return of the théras from 
leading priosts, who were, 


4 


Previous to the consecration of the Kalyint-sima, and also since the 
a» ca A bd . ~~ 7 - 
Sthaladipa after receiving their upasampadé ordination there, the 


imbued with faith, learned, and able, had approached Rimadhi patirije aud said to him thue y 
““Mahirija, 16 is, indeed, an anomaly that wo, who have recoived both the, pubbajfd and 
upasampadd forms of ordination of the Religion of Buddha, and practised all the ere that 
have been enacted, should find our upasanipadd ordination to be impure. We ace. Matirad ; 
#6 receive the upasampadé ordination at the hands of these théras, and thus shall aus 
Sedination become pure.” To this Ramadhipatirija thus replied: “Reverend Birs, ‘if ang, 
ae ing priests who are replete with faith, should, after investigating the rulin of bie: Vinay 
flat is in ponformity with the intention, of the Blessed One, “find that a : aadin add 
éndinatice 3) impure, and should desire to receivé the pure form of the upasampada Gpdeaulone 


af tha hdedwoE the: sifras; | eae : 
a ie} eh gee he, Hidras; who have returned home after receiving snch ordination at the hand 
‘ : j i Whe 
ae a : ae 
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of the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahavihbara sect, 
I am not in a position to say to them: ‘ Do receive it,’ or to prevent them by saying; ‘Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinaya, that isin conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their upasampadé 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these théras the form of the 
upasampadé ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sihaladfpa, I 
would not venture to urge them by saying: ‘ Do receive it,” The riling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle, Do you investigate the Dhamma well.” 


Then Rimédhipatiraja thought thua: 


‘The office of wpajjhiya is the basis of both the pabbajjd and the upasampadé forms of 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status ofa théra. But these théras received their wpasampadd ordination this year only; and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of upajjhdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjhdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of upajjhdya, who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahivihira sect. After appointing such @ one as upayhdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadé ordination, that has 
been handéd down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sthaladipa, will be 
afforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these théras, who have 
returned from that island.’’ Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then ParakkamabaihusAmithéra said : “ Maharaja, there is a théra called Suvanna- 

sébhana. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihira sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jhaya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dhitangas, has few 
desires, is easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Suvannasébhanathéra, and asked him, 
‘Reverend Sir, when you visited Sthaladtpa, in which simdé were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you P Who was your upajjhdya, and who your 
kammavdchdchariya ? How many years have — since you received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sthaladipa P” 


Suvannasébhanathéra replied thus to the King: .“ Maharaja, in the udakukkhépasimé 
situated on a mahéjatassara, called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
innumerable priests, with Vanaratanamahathéra, ex-Mahasangharéja, as my upajjhaya, 
and with Vijayabaéhu-saigharaja, who was formerly known as Rahulabhaddathéra, as 
my kammavachachariya, I received my upasamped& ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.’’ The King was extremely delighted, and invited the théra 
to assume the officeof upajjhdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. The théra then said: “ Maharaja, the théras of old, in whom human passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
eountries. Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 


Beverse face of the third Stone. | 


Immediately after the conéecration of the simd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasampadaé ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sthaladtpa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said: “ Mahirija, now that a stid has been 
consecrated in a valid manner, and that a mahdthéra, who is qualified for the office of upd i hiya, 
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has been appointed, we are prepared to receive the Sihala form of the upasampada 


ordination.” — 

On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of tho oe Migastra, the; 
King visited the Kalyanisim& accompanied by the leading ulead are a théras,” 
together with the five young priests, and Snvangasbbhagathera, who w ae ae ee Hi the office 
of upajjhdya, were invited and seated in the Kalyinisinui, Setting anirle the eae ins priests, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sihala form of the uepencemprrda cael ELt ion, tho King. 
approached the théras, who had visited Sihaladipa, and hain approached them, sid to them 
thus : “ Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirons of receiving, af vour hands, the Sthala. 
form of the wpasampadd ordination. Wouchsafo, Roverend Sirs, to confor such ordination 
on them.” 

To this the theras replied: “Maharija, wo were seut hy yor to Bthaladipa, where we 
received the pure form of the wpasampadé ordination at the hands of the f retort x, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. Mahiraja, previous to our receiving sneh ordination 
at their hands the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa addressed us tas: * Reverend brethren, this is 
the custom of the Sthala mahdthéras of old. Previons to the conferment of the upasampadd 
ordination on priests, who have come from forcign conntries, they are direeted to makes con- 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff their priestly robe, to sufer theounelves to be 
established in the condition of laymen by aceopting the gift of a white garb, and again, to 
become sdmanéras by receiving the pabbajjé ordination, by accepting a gift of the priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the ‘Throo Refuges.’ (Ih is only when all those 
stages have been passed through, that they are permitted) to reeeive the apaseampeadd ovdinge 
tion in their capacity as sdmanéras.. It might be asked : What isthe reason of aneh procedure P 
Reverend brethren, the priests, Who came to this conntry with the conviction that their previous 
upasampadd ordination was impure, but that the Sthala form of it was pure, being imbued with 
faith, received fresh wpasampadd ordination, Reverend brethren, thene priests would sabso- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disciples, and, being dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would, disregarding the timo that had elapsed sines their new 
ordination, reckon their stains from the date of their old one. This ia not approved by us: 
hence the custom described above. Therefore, if you, who are replete with faith, desire to 
receive the pure form of upasampadd ordjnation, do you act inaccordunee with the custom of the 
mahdthéras of Sthaladtpa. If you comply, we shall be able to confer the upasanpadé ovdination 
on you; butif you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with custom, wo shall be 
unable to confer such ordination on you.’ It was only when we had conufomet ourselves to 


the custom of the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa, that they conferred the upraxan pald ordination 
on BS.” ‘ 





~ 


Then the large number of leading priests said? “ Rovorend Siva, since you yourselves 
received the pure form of the upasampadé ordination only attur conforming to the eastom of the 
mahathéras of Sihaladipa, even in this wise, do we, who are roplete with faith, desire te receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receiye the pure form of the apasimpadd ordination after 
conforming ourselves to the custom of the mahéthéras of Sthaladipa.” ‘Tho thitras, who had 
returned from Sthaladipa, being thus in concord with all tho leading prievts, the Initer, headed 
by Dhammakittithéra, were eventually treated in accordance with tha custom of the 
| Mahathéras of Sihaladtpa, and the upasampada ordination was conferrod on them, with 

Suvannasdhanethéra as upejjhaya, and with the nine théras, who had returned from 
Sthaladipa, as &chariyas, the kammavacha being read by two of these théras in turn. 


ae ee the Oth day of the light half of the month Migasira, which was the first 
ke . en erment of the upasmipadd ordination, Rimédhipatirija was presont in person, 
te eae ‘ Preparation of a bounteous supply of food and varions kinda of drinks suitable 
| elas eae pardre . atter noon, for the use of the théras, who conducted the ordination 
ny, of the leading priests, who had been ordained, and of other leading priests, who were 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of sddhu at the 
conclusion of each conferment of the wpasampaddé ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
.and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasem- 
padé ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near sunset when the King returned to his palace. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTR. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No, 15. — The Parrot’s Tale and the Maind's Tale. 


Once upon a time there was aking who had an only son, the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education, 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the danghter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 


After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got @ ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sail with her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a pdpat (parrot) at home, which he would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife: ~— * Ohdear! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 


This put the princess in mind of her maind, which she, too, had forgotten atthe time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: — ‘‘ Yes, dear, I, too, have left my miaind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.”’ 


They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her main4, and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there. 


When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : — ‘‘ My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I should like to see my main&é married to your parrot, and 
_ Tam sure they will like it.” 


“Very well,” said the prince; “we have only to put them into one cage, and they willbe a 
married couple. What more is necessary to be done? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the maind, and put them -into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked. so long and so fiercely, that they plucked each other’s feathers to suqh an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 


The following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he 
" gaw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the main&é 
said :-— 

* Tisten, O king, tomy story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old eneugh he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-out table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ honse. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barel 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought he would go to his wife’s a 

where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 


———— en ee 
1 {A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, XXI. p. 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — Ep.] ; 
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éherefore, took the earliest opportunity to go there, and, as he expected, he was viven # cordial 


ome. 
- The prince lived in his wife’s house for several months, when the again thought of his 
friends. Sohe told bis father-in-law that he wished to take his wife with him.  ‘Mha futher in 
law had no objection; on the contrary he gave them plenty a money, i nil morivuver offered to 
_ send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them, ‘The prince, however, accepted the 
‘money, but refused. to take any one with him. 


“On the way they had to pass a forest,and he took this opportunity to rob his wife. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem, They had passed a well, amd the prince said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some wator from it, but the princess offered to go mud feteh the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — ‘You will de well to remove all the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieves and rowues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you. 


“The princess thought her husband’s advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water, The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one létéh which she drank herself, and stooped to druw 
a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw hor into the woll, where she 
remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and went back fe her father's 
house, Her father asked her what was tho matter, and why she eume back in wal. state, 
She never said a word against her husband, but snid that she had been robbed hy thieves in 
the Jungle, and did not know what had become of her hasband, 


“* The prince, after throwing his wife into the well, bundled up all her jewellery, money, and 
whatever else he could, and went to his own home. Once there, he again joined his wild frieuds 
and ate and drank with them, till he had once more squandered all his wealth, as well as his 
wife’s jewellery and rich garments, which had brought him an iminense sun of money, When 
everything had been disposed of, his friends, who saw he was Slicing inte: poverty, ayenin left 


him, and would not so much as even Speak to him. What isa mun tu dy in. snob: 
circumstances P 


**He thought to himself : ‘My wife is dead, ‘I must go and toll kome tales toany father-ins 
Jaw, and so squeeze some more money out of him, or how shall I live ?? 


“So thinking he started immediately for his father~in-law’s house. After a tiresome 
journey he reached it, but to his utter embarrassment he saw his wife Standing at a window 
of the palace. In shame and confusion he retraced his steps, but his wife, who was very kind« 
hearted and pitied his condition, called ont to him, and said: ‘Come in, dey come in, Why 


do you turn back? There ig nothing surprising in'your behaviour. 


Snaeh ovcurrenees are not 
very rare,’ . 


“The prince, though quite ashamed and confused, again went ant 1} vou for some time 
with his wife at her father’s house. A few months afterwards he again told his father-in-law 
that he wished to go home with his wife. His father-in-law allowed thom to wo with the groutest 
pleasure, again giving an immense sum of money, besides jewellery anil surments to the princess. 
This time, however, the prince took his wife home in safety, and having given up his extrava- 
gance and bad society, lived with his wife in peace and prosperity.” 


And then the maind ended her story with this moral: 


of -husbands, and you can now imagine to yourself the re 
You see me,” 


7 When the maind had finished her story, the parrot said: “You have listened to the 
maind stale, O king, which teaches us that husbands are bad ; but wait one moment, and listen 
to my story, which will shew you that wives are no better than their husbands, ” 


“Very well,” said the prince; “ont with what you have to. say.” 


“ Such, O king, is the character 
ason of my being in the position 
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The parrot (pépat) then began :— 


“Listen, O king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass thai the husband had to go to a distant country for employment, 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by @ paramour, with whom she ate and drank and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might expect him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he, found his 
Wife sick. Of course, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person, 


“During the day she senta message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business himself on account of 
his wife’s illness, being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her paramour’s house. 


‘Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the dékait-at the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it, 


“*] will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, * said the dékait to himself, and went quietly after her, 


“She went on and on fora long while till she came to her paramour’s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed!? Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make him speak for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts; but before going away she thought : — * Well, well, 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time.’ 


“ But as she put her lips to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose ! 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss te know what to do ; for how could she 
go home withoata nose? What would her husband and her ‘neighbours say? What answer 
was she to give when questioned about her nose? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards. | 


“ Qn her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem :— 


“< Go home, ’ she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, ‘ My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose.’ When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you !’ 


“‘ Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep, After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : — ‘My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose!’ It 
was nearly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 

2 The original expression for these words are: pin t6 ninzli nétd, tidlé Parmésérdsin khidst adharli, dni 
66 méla; the literal meaning of whichis: “ but he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died,” 
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and sone of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate | 
Accordingly, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and a3 for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side P 


“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, bus: 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the dgkait, who had 
watched his wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistratet 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing. with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his honge, 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant come ont of the 
house and goto her paramour's; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed her 
quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed By the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose! He also told’ 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hut, whoadvised herto play the trick which’ 
had broughé the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the~ 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his request he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still inits mouth! The magistrate ordered the part of the 
nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife, ang, 
it fitted her exactly ! 


‘The magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence ot death passed 
on the husband, and ordered instead the wife and the old woman to be hanged. The 
ddkaié was handsomely rewarded by her husband, and went away, and ever thereafter left off. 
robbing. 

“Such, O king, is the character of women. J udge for yourself the.reason for the plight f 
ath in,” tg, ae <s 


eal When the prince had heard the stories of the maind and the parrot, he savy there WAS & greab 
deal of truth in both the stories! Bui at the end he got'them both reconciled, and they then all: 
lived happily together :— the prince and the princess ; and the parrot and the masini, 
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hired for ag long a period as five days simply to. 
guard pregnant woman against this latier person, ; 
age. These ofa string as an amulet is algo 
known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by ‘the ° 
following extract from . 


THE EVIL EYE. 

With reference to Note B on page 168, Vol. 
XXI, ante, it is worthy of remark that similar 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It igs 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 


ai a child or animal and says how well or 
beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This 


is called ii-sdn'-kyd, 7.¢., “man-magic falls (to- 


it)’ The evil eye can be averted by a string 
called Zet-p‘we (or armilet,) tied round the arm 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women 
to protect the child within them. In the latter 
ease, however, it is called mi-yat let-p‘we, its more 
especial function being to protect against a hob- 
goblin, called Mi-yatma. Sometimes women are 
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Avpendix IV. to mO¥s, 
Essay on the Language of Southern Chins and tt 
Affinities : — 


“Four or five days after the birth of a child i 
is duly initiated into the clan and placed under 
the guardianship of the Khun, A cotton string, 
(called khunhling) is ticd round its wrist for’ § 


| few days; as a sign to all evil Spirits that the child 


is under the latter's protection.” 


BERNARD Hovesro.. ° 





% Also ‘atk-adm’ “mouth-magic’ and lei-sin * hand-magio,’ Another expression is én-kyd yt. 7 
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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF JATILAVARMAN. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M.A.; BANGALORE. 


HE original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at 
..” Madras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 24 (Madréd 
Museum Plate No. 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hulizsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 


The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring 112” by 42”, strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about 31” and which is 3” thick, The weight of the seven plates 
is 3283 tolas and that of the ring 11}; total 3392 tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne.a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issued without it. Hach of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and she remaining five on both sides. 


The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit language and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of theinscription is in 
the Tami] language and the Vatteluttu or Chéra-Pandya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
Dr, Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is a list of the words and syllables in the Tami] portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character :— 


Line 338. ka-bhiimi. ene ie from Bharggava 
», o4 bhaimi. nee: to siitra. " 
49 { kula-dhana. OF { Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra. 
‘s ' l aravinda-mukha, Yajiia-vidyai. 
» 44. Karavandapn. a) { Sastra, — 
,, 468 évamadi-vikrama. Sujjata-Bhatta. 
,» 48  Manu-darssita-margga, , 60. { Srivara-maihgala.. 
goru-charitam. brahma-déya, 
. ’ ( kandaka-sédhanai. », 61f. sarvva-parihira. 
50 { jrom Pindya-ndthan » 2 Pandya. 
” ‘to paramavaishnavan, » ?2of. matamgajaddhyakshan. 
» 52. rajya-varsha, » 76. mra-Sdsana. 
» 953 ndharmma, » %6f. vadya-géya-samegfta, 
( karmma. » 3, Vaidya-kula. 
» 954. 4 Magadha, » 79. mahé-sdimanta. 
| mahidé. » 80. Vira. 
‘Sabdali. » 81. Dhbirataran Martti. 
12 (OD. ; grima, » 4. wmra-Sdsana, 
Vidyai-dévatai. » df Arikésari. 


The historical introduction (ll. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tamil poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Vatteluttu 
alphabet that have been hitherto published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhiskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this Jowrnal,! and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates (ante, Vol. XX. p. 287). 





1 ante, Vol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M. Natééa Sastri ‘has published his own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christian College Magazine. The following misreadings in it may be noted as 
the most important :— 

Line 1. Sri Amachchar for é&rth G4 Ké Pakkaraz, 
» 2. iruppattéirém ,, nalppatt-drim. 
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Tie alphabet employed in the subjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others, 
t the latter, the individual characters have atendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. The use of Sanskrit words 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sauskrit words have assumed Dravidian forms and are written in the Vatteluttu alphabet. In 
the Intter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example t, 2, 7 and #, while in the 
former they are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate source of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. Hrom other Pandya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vattelatiu, the Tami] alphabet was 
also used in the Pandya kingdom, The former was probably imported from the array 4 king~ 
dom and the latter from the Chéla country. As the earlier Pandya inscriptions, like thepresent 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character, and the later ones, — like the stoné inscrip- 
tions found at Madura, Tirupparaikonram and other places, and the large Tiruppivanam copper- 
pate grant of Kulagdkhara-Pandva.— in the Tami] alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tha:ir was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was probably 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tiruténasambandar and Tirunavuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Chéla conquest. The forms whieh the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pandya grant also throws some light on the Vatte~- 
luttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their Jeft margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbols for four, jive, stz and seven seem to be closely allied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tami! inscriptions, while those for one and ¢wo do not exhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian nomerals. The investigation of the origin 
of the Vatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vatteluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vatteluttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question :—‘Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance.”2 A comparison of the 
Vattejattu characters with the Tamil] alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chéla country and in other Tamil districts, yields the following results:—The symbols for 
t, fy ft, v5 1, and Jare almost the same in both, while those for a, d, u, i, 0, k, n, ch, DP, M, Y, V,F 


cu 





Coal 


aa ee 


Line 2. gudinattil jor Sitnattil. 
, §& Sevvaratgén ,, Sannaran-Kdda. 
>» oa. muuguevralam ,, mudagiru valum. 
2» oss «+ « VageBudippadiy for vannu tilru*lvadiy. 
» 9. arautkkadaviya jor kuda-kkadaviya. 
» il. kolukkom 3 Kedukkum. 
» 12. orttan ys ©Gr-dttarai. 
» 13, kénamange » kanam pon. 


», 20. vil chehila and paisiyar jor vilakkil and vagaiyra. 
» Ol. adda yaitti kai for astai=ttizai. 
» 2 adichchu +» ukku. 
5 28. .-.m Makal and {éuri for mavagal and i-siri. 
» 29. panninada and Madaippalli for unnigra and Malaiyampalli. 
» 938f. Nidatanganaiiiuradey jor é6dadaru Karaififiantr sabha. 
» 84 yide Ainamandarai munachchuppotti for nirre-aiymbatt-él-arai kAgn popni. 
» 33f. Sonndn for Karaifiiia; pir sabhal, 
The seven small lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. . 


‘South-Indiqn Palwography, 2nd edition, p. 51. 
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and 7» are not quite dissimilar, and those for 1, e, at, n, ¢ and n do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the virdémas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the virdmas either in the Jews’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, — if the 
copies published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII. are faithful, — as 
well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tamil inscriptions, we find that the virdmas are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones.’ If the marking of the virdma had the same history in 
the Vatteluita script as it seems to have had in Tami] inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 


hitherto discovered. 


‘Of the Pandya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
Muhdbharata, Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pandya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South. The Buddhist king Aséka refers to the PAudyas in one of his edicts.6 The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome.6 From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the Pandya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tattukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kalliméda (Point Calimere), Kumari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pamban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.? Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest.8 The astronomer Vardhamihira refers to this kingdom in his Brikatsamhité? 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikésin 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pandyas among others.l¢ The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Mannaikudil! The Chalu- 
kyas, — Western as well as Hastern, — and the Rashtrakita kings sometimes boast in their 
inscriptions of having conquered the Pandyas.2 It was, however, with the Chéras and 
the Chélas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘three 
kingdoms’ of the South, and were constantly at feud with one another. Each of the kings 
hic a ean ek On Sec ee 


Magazine, Vol. VIII. pp. 99 and 278. 

¢ It is in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pindya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
Mahibhirata. Dr. Caldwell (History of Tinnevelly, p. 18) says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Sanskrit versions of the epic state that Arjuna’s bride belonged to the Pandya family, while most of the northern 
Sanskrit versions state that her father was the king of Manipitira. 5 ante, Vol. V. p. 272. 

6 History of Tinnevelly, p. 17. Captain Tufnellin his Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India, Part II. p. 8, says 
that the small insignificant Roman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p- 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Roman coins. 

7 See ante, Vol. XIII. p. 380 ff. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22. 

$ Raghuvarisd, iv. 49. 9 Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10. 10 See ante, Vol. VIII. p. 245. - 

11 ante, Vol. VIII. p. 276; the reading of the first line of Plate iv. first side, is not Mantaikulsam|grame as the 
published text has it, but Mannatkuh-gramé. 

12 For the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, pp- 27,28 and 29. Only one of the Rashtrakita kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the Pandyas. For 
the Hastern Chalukya conquest see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 51. 

18 In Tamil, the phrase miv-arasar, ‘ the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chéra, the Chéla and the Pandya 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions mava-rdyar, and in Kanarese ones miru-rdyaru are used to mean the same three kings : 
see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p, 111, note 8. d 
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of any one of these dynasties often called himself ‘the destroyer’ of the other two kingdoms,4 
As the history of the Chéras is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chéla history to fall upon. The Chiéla king Parfntaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhurantaka, ‘the destroyer of Madura.’ Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Bina 
king Hastimalla reports that Parantaka I. conquered R&jasimha-Pandys.!> One of the 
grandsons of the same Chila king was also called Madhurantaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 
Aditya-Karikala, “contended in his youth with Vira-Pandya,’! and another great-grandson, 
K6-Rajakésarivarman alias Rajarajadéva, “deprived the Sejiyas (i.e. the Pandyas) of their 
splendour.”!? In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 3,. 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No, 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11), the conquest of the Pandyas i 
mentioned along with that of Séraman, the Chéra king, and in one of them (No. 59, paragrapf 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nidu. Perhaps this shows that the €} 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing R&jaraja. The son of the last. 
Chéla king, Ké-Parakesarivarman alias RAjéndra-Chéladévsa, was also called Madhurarfiaka.1® 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madura édzdr, containing the! legend 
Bajaraja, and the Chola inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Pandya country,1¢ 
almost establish the Chéla conquest, Dr. Hnltzsch’s lastest Progress Report (Madras G. O,. 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Piudya princes. Of these, 
Manaibbarana, Vira-Kérala, Sundara-Pandya, and Lankésvara alias Vikrama-Pandya, 
who had underiaken an expedition against Vikramabahu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chéla king K6-Rajakésgrivaman alias RAjadhirAjadéva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’s 
list); Vira-Késarin, the son of Srivallabha, was 9 contemporary of Ké-Rajakésarivarman 
alias VWira-Rajéndradéva I. (No. 14 of the list). A third Chél king, No. 18. Parakésa. 
rivarman alias Vira-Rajéndradéva II., whom Dr. Hultzech “identifies with the Eastern 
Chalukya Kuléttungs-Chéda IT., is reported “io have cnt. off the noge of the son of Vira, 
Pandya, to have given Madura io Vikrama-PAndya, and to have cut off the head of Vite~ 
Pandya.””? In the inscriptions of the Chéla king Rajarajadéva, found at Tanjore and else-. 
where, the Pindyas are always mentioned in the plural number (Seliyar, Pandyar): Ai‘ 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the Sonth’ 
Arcot district, reports that Kuléttutiga-Choéla conquered ‘the five Pandyas.’2 The defeat 
of ‘the five Pandyas’ is also referred to in the historical tntrodetion of the favoriptione of Ké. 
Rajakésarivarman alias the emperor Sri-Kglétiniga-Chéjadéva (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, 
No. 58, and anie, Vol. XXI. p. 286), who was evidently identical with the Kuldttuiga- 
Chéla of the Chidambaram inscription, Again, the word Paiichavan, ‘one of the five,’ ig 
used in inscriptions as well as in Tamil literaimre as a title of the Pandya, kings. 16 may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there were five Pandya princes 
a tat eee AOE ea TIE Ee ek ACOs ea 
1% The seals of Pandys copper-plate grants, of which two are now known, and published in Sir Walter Elliot’s Coin 
of ues India, — one belonging to the large Tirqppdvaaem grant and the other to the “ Madacolam ” grant — 
contain the following emblems: — two fish, a tiger gnd a bow. The fish was the Pandya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow, the Chéla and the Chéra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants 
conquered the Chélas and the Chéras. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate granta, published 
in the Archa@olozical Survey of Southern India, Vol, ['V. only the fish and the tiger are mentioned. The bow, which 
must have been thera, has evidently been mistaken for something else. Some of the Chala coing also contain these 
Sara ins cach ar so eta he haha by 
Réjéndrad and ae Chéiah, aseivels: feet eee eae ee same, whose legends are Birt 
Salem Manual, Vol. EI, p. 372 (verse 11). 1¢ South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. p. 118. 
1 ibid. pp. 65 and 95. 
ae nhs tea more aa grant (Archwolagical a of Southern India, Vol. IV. p, 208), and South- 
WM, ywell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. . ta Hictos ; 
the Taisjord treneintions (sierra eeeiee Vn ae poate HG pogetited see =e of 
menisian. Thin témfires RAjerkja’s conquest of the Pindyas, ~ DS NAB® SBled bebjarkig- 
* AguihnFuiitin Seacvigitans, Fol. 1. p. 168, | 
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ruling at the same time! Almost throughout the Tami] districts of Southern India we 
meet with Pandya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
must belong to some of the later kings. Among these may be mentioned Sundara, Vira, 
Vikrama, Kulas3khara and Parakrama, Marco Polo mentions a ‘“Sonder Bandi” of the 
Pandya dynasty,22 who may be identical with the Sundara-Pindya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
feudatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names SSundara-Pandiyan (Sundara-Pandya), 
Vira-Pindiyan (Vira-Pandya) and Kulasézaran (Kulas3khara), are not infrequently met with 
in the 6dzérs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend Samarakdlagalan (i.e. 
in Sanskrit, Samarak61lihala),?? a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Pandya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as Kafichipura 
where an inscription, dated during his reign, isfound, and contains the ‘Saka date 13891 expired.*4 
From this inscription we learn that he was also called Puvanékaviran (¢.¢e. in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavira), a name which is likewise found on coins.25 Coins bearing the legends 
Kachchi-valangum Perumdin,® Hlldéntalaty-dpin,” Jagavira-Réman,® Kaliyuga-Rdman,?® 
Néra-kula-R[d*]man,®° and Péiala,5! are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Madura, and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins.22 From certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which are referred to in Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Prestdency, ib may be 
concluded that there was a family of Pandya chiefs ruling in the North as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some momber of the Pandya dynasty of Madura, 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Pandyadéva,®3 Vira-Pandyadéva®4 and Wijaya-Pandyadéva®® were ruling the Nonambavadi 





2 The Kalitgattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 63) mentions five Péydya princes who had been defeated by 
Kuléttunga-Chéla. ‘’his King was, as has been shown by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 338) and 
Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f }, identical with the Eastern Chalukya Kuléttianga-Chédadéva I. (Saka 985 to 1034), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of the Pandyas that is referred to in the Chidambaram inscription 
and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. 

22 Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 85. But see ante, Vol. XXI.p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
Sandara-Pin‘lya is calculated from materials supplied by Dr. Hultzsch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Sundaras. 

28 Sir Walter Hlliot’s Coins of Southern India, Nos. 184 and 135. 

% Dr, Hultzsch’s Proyress Report for February to April 1830, Madras G. O. dated 14th May 1890, No. 355, 
Public. 

2 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 133: 26 ibid. No. 145. 

21 This is the reading of the legend on Elliot’s No. 185 suggested by Dr. Hultzsch (ants, Vol. XXI, p. 324) who 
ascribes it £9 Sundara-Paglya. The Rev. J. H. Tracy of Tiramangalam, in his paper on Pandya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, had read HU&-nagaraiy- fap. 

28 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

28 Mr. Trasy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 3, and Elliot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambukéévara temple on the 
island of Srirahgam (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121) Sundara-Pintya is called Lanki-dvipa-luniana-dvitiya-Rdma, ‘ a second 
Rama in plundering the island of Lanka.” Itis not impossible that the biruda Kaliyaga-R&man bears the same meaning 
and is intended to denote the same Pandya king. 

80 Mr. Tracy’s Pundyan Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

81 iid. No.1. The legend on No. 189, Plate iv. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India has been read 
Korkai-Gaddr. But the correct reading seems to be : — [1.] Sin4- [2.7 du ko- [8.] ndajn]. Sénfda means ‘the Chéla 
country.” ‘One who conquered the Chéla country’ would be an anpropriate biruda for a Pindya king. In the Tiruppa- 
rankunram inscription, published in the Archeological Survey of Sovthern India, Vol. IV. Sundara-Pandya has the 
birada Sinddu valangiy-eruliya, ‘one who is pleased to distribute the Chdla country,’ which has been misread 
(pp. 44 £.) SJranddu-valangiyaruliya, 

82 Tho Rev. E. Loventhal in his Coins of Tinnevelly (p. 7) says thas “thera must have been two distinct Pandy - 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in Madura, and therd ware several branch lines, especially of the Madura Pind 
Both the chief lines had the elephant and the battle-axe as their royal marks, probably because they were closely rey, .m 
to each other.”? Eos adds (p. 8) that, later on, “‘the Madara Péndyas chose the fish mark as their dynastic e eee 
that is, when they left Buddhism they changed the elephant mark and took instead of it a pure Vishnu mark —tly | 

83 Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, p. 51. % dbid. p. 52. 35 = 
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Thirty-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western Chalukya kings Vikramiéditya V1. 
Someésvara IIL and Juvadtkaimalla II. respectively. A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna (Soka 1175), refers to “the Pandyas who shone at Gutti.’%° The Hoysala 
king Ballila Il. “restored to the Pindya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him.” The kingdom referred to consisted of Uchchangi, — part of the Konkana, — 
unl the districts of Banavabi and Panungal.37 


So much of the Piindva history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary. 
authorities, We shall now see what Tamil literature has to say on this dynasty. Thé-: 
fullowing are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light om. 
Pinlya history: — YLiravila‘yddalpurdnam, Periyapurdnam, Pattuppditu and Purappatta. 
The boundaries of the Pindya kingdom are thus laid down in Tami] works:— the river 
Veljaru to the north; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sea to the east; and ‘ the . 
yreat highway’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river Vellarn is the one which’ 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, passes through the Pudukkéttai state, and enters thy,’ 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway” with the 
Achchankovil pass." This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pandya kingdom. The Pandya king is often called Korkasydlt, ‘the ruler of Korkai. roma, 
this fact it may be concluded that Korkai was once the Pandya capital.8? In later times tha 
seat of the government was certainly Kidal (i.e. Madura).. The Tiruvilaiyddalpurdnam® iq 
an account of the divine sports of Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes te 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list of 
Pandya kings, most of the names in which sound more like birudas than actual names. W hethed 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not been possible 
to determine from a lack of ancient Pindya inscriptions. It is almost certain that theré- are 
some historical facts contained in it. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legend® 
that it is at present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter, The, 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the subjoined inscription refers to victories gained by some! 
of the ancient Pandya kings over Indra, Varuna and Agni, and reports that the garland of 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pandya kings, and that some of them survived thi 
great Kalpa. Some of the chapters of the Liruvilaiyddalpurdnam describe the futile attempid 
made by Indra to destroy the Pandya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in inducing 
Varuna to flood the city and drown it under water. A great deluge is said to have occu 74 : 
during the reign of the Pandya king Kirtivibhdshana, after which Siva re-created Madura an. 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to inthe present inscription by the words mahéss 
kalp-Gpad-uttdrishu, Again, in the chapter headed Varagunanukku=chchivalékan=galtiya padalang 
(“the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of Siva’), the then reigning” 
king Varaguna-Pandya is said to have gained a victory over the Chéla king. In the 18th: 
verse of this chipter, the Chéla king is described as Néri=pporuppap, and his army denoted by 
the expression Kijji-sénai. It is not impossible that it was the Chéla king K6-Kkilli who is 
spoken of as having been defeated by Varaguna-Pandya. This Chéla king is mentioned in the 
large Leyden grant and the co pper-plate inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijayilaya. The Kaliigattu-Parani also mentions him, though not by name.é 



















8 ibid. p. 78. 7 tbid. p. 63. % History of Tinnevelly, p. 24 4. 89 ; 
‘* Dr. Caldwell, in the Introduction (p. 139) to the second edition of his Gomparciics Pag ig pi 
_ Lenguages, says that this purina was very probably translated from Sanskrit at the request of Ativirarima-Pandya, 
‘She poet king of Madura, and that it dates from the 16th century, To this Pandya king ig generally attribute ad the 
peapc sition of the Tamil poem called Nailadam (Naishadhe): soe the remarks on pp. 144 f. of the Introduction to the 
(xnparciive Grammar as regards the other literary productions of this king. 
Af in verse 16 of the chapter headed irtia-pirampariyam, he is described as follows : tant nadand =Uragar- 
amgemant koadav-avan, ‘he, who, walking alone, seized the jewel of the Uragas (NAgas).’ In Pan ait V. Samingad< 
ia ere gr vier ee Re ag samme King is called Négapattinattu-Ohchdlag, aid tho tradition about 
| O @2 Ulogitimate sop to hi: by the Naga pri i , ii 
te acs Vol. XIX. p. ao @ Naga princess is referred to. In other Tamil works the name Kuh 
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That Varaguna-Pandya was a historical personage, is shewn by the same Bana grant, which 
reports that the Gahga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Améghavarsha, defeated 
the Pandya king Varaguna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya ‘not ‘Sripura, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Vol. IT.) Sri-Purambiya has probatly to be identified with the village 
ealled Tiru-Porambiyam in Sundaramfrti-Nayanar’s Tévdram, and Porambayam in Tiru- 
fidpasambandar’s Tévdram. The exact place occupied by K6-Kkilli in the Chdla genealogy, is 
not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chéla kings, say that Karikila, Ké- 
Chchamkannau and K6-Kkilli belonged to the Chéla family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikaéla first and K6-Kkilli last, while the Bana inscription mentions Ké- 
Kkilli first and K6-Chchamkan last. The Kaliagatiu-Parant mentions K6-Kkilli first and 
Karikala last. Thus the three authorities for Chéla history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chéla inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Varaguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings.42 Consequently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Pandya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Varaguna-Pandya of the Bana inscription with the Varaguna of the Tiruvilaiyédalpurdnam. 
This puréna has a chapter“? which describes how the ‘god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Séraman Perumél, the Chéra king, who was a contemporary 
of the Saiva devotee Sundaramirti-Nayanar. The letter directed the Chéra king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Periyapurdnam which gives an account of the life of ‘Séraman Perumél.“ In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take ‘the god at Madura’ to mean the Pandya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chéra king was a vassal of the Pandya. From the Tiruvilai- 
yédalpurdnam we also learn that the old college (saigam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Vathéagékhara-Pandya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (palagat) by 
the god Sundarésvara.% | 


The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Periyapurdnam. The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of ‘Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty-three devotees was Neoduméran, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of Nelvéli® This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelvéli), As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
juvader from the North or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the Chéla 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by religion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart, sent for the great Tirufianasambandar, who sncceeded in 
conyerting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculons cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pindya king and, with 
it, that of Tirufinasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification‘? 
of this king, who was also called Sundara-Pindya, with Marco Polo’s * Sonder Bandi’’ is in- 
correct, and that the three great Saiva devotees Tiruianasambandar, Tirunifivukkaraiyar and 
Sundaram(rti-Nayandr must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however, 


#2 Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins of Southern India, p. 128 £. has published six lists of Pandya kings. In the 
. first, two kings are mentioned with the name Varaguna, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

&3 Tirumugan=godutta padalam, p. 227*of the Madras edition of 1888. 

#& Chapter 87 of the Madras edition of 1884, 

45 Sange-ppalagat tanda padalam, chapter 51 of the Madras edition of 1888. 

#6. Netecle venia nig t-dieeNeduindgan, § Mcdumaran, whose fortune was coustans ‘and: wre gained. fee battle of 
ivelvéli,” oecars in verse § of the Tiruti sc duliogei, which contains & ist og the sixty-tkree devozees of Siva, anc whitn 
was coinnosed uy Sundavamurti-iisanty 

8 Comparative Granunar uf une Deaelidian Socieayes, Lotroauction, pe. lef 8, 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in the great temple at Tanjore.“* The Pertyapurdnam 
informs us that one of the Chola kings rolel also over the Pandya kingdom. This was the 
‘Saiva devotee Ki=Cheheigat-Chéla-Nivanir, who was also called Senganaér.*° The same king 
is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Chiéla king 
Vijayalaya. His conqnest of one of the Chéra kings is described in a small work called Kalavult- 
ndriada, the text and translation of which have been published in this Journal (ante, Vol. 
XVI. pp. 253-265). The Pertyapurdnam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramirti-Nayanir refers in his Térdram to one at Nannilam in the 
Tanjore district,*° ard Sundaramirti’s predecessor, Tirufidnasambandar, to another at Tiru- 
Ambar! This last reference furnishes us with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Séraman Perumal, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 


Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pindya history, is 
the Paituppdliu (i.e. “the ten poems’), As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by different members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to Nedufjeliyan, a Pandya king. The first 
of these two, called Uadurai-kkdaji, was composed by Marudanar of Maéigudi, and the second, 
called Nedunalvddai, by Nakkiranar, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alahganam by the Pandya king against the Chéra and the Chéla kings and 
some minor chiefs.°2 Some of the ancestors of Nedufijeliyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Vadimbalambaninra-Pindiyan according to the commentary.53 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a biruda. Another of 
the ancestors of Neduiijeliyan was Pal-yiga-Silai-mudo-ku dumi-Peruvaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of.§4 As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 


The last of the Tami] works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pindya 
history, is the Purzppdt{u.e This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely. The Purappdtiw is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-Alahginam,®5 which is referred to in the Madurai-kkanji. Mr. P. 
Sundaram Pillai, M. A. of the Maharaja's College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol. IX of the Madras Christian College Magazine, to another work 
called “ Eraiyanar Agapporul.” This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Nakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikésari, Varédaya, Pardikuéa and 
Vichin, and mentions among his conquests * Vilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (near Nagercoil), 
Naraiyazu, Chéveor, Kadaiyal, Anukudi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history. Their contents, however, 
have not been appreciated, because we have not had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, be consulted to 


elucidate some of the points in Pandya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I have already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 
these, the first invokes Brahmar, the second Vishnu and the third Siva. This might be taken as 


e . e }. ae r ‘ s e 
an indication of the non-sectarian creed of the reigning king, As, however, he has the biruda 


ers 


8 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. If. Nos. 98 and 41. 

4? Tennavin=iy= lege lida Seigindr, ‘Sohganir who became a Pandya and ruled the world,’ occurs in verse 11 of 
the Bruttonsattocai, 

@ Page 14 of the Madras edition of 1854, £1 Page 149 of the same. 

8 The following are the names of the minor chiefs (kuru-nila-mas.nar) mentioned on paze 189 of Pardit V. Simi- 
aa toly sarees : bial Eluni, Erumaiytiran, Trongé-Vonmdép and Poranan. 8 Page 185 of the same. 

age Of Ube caiue3 in the test tp, 120, line 7§ -S4lai- - i 
Sicietan cies bay the poem (p, 120, line 759) Pal-Silai-muda kudami occurs. 
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parama- Vaishnava, ‘the most devoted follower of Vishnu,’ in line 51, and as, in 1, 35 f£., he is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishnu, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Vishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the Pandya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to Maravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘destroyer of the Pallavas’ (Pallava-bhan- 
jana). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tami] portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Neduhjadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Neduiijedaiyan 
- denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jafila is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tami! 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to Siva.5® The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word sadai, and the name would then mean ‘one whose matted hair is long.’ 
But it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Pandya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-kkdiji, a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Nediyén. Neduméaran of the Pertyapurdnam 
and Nedufjeliyan of the Patiuppdtiz are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean ‘the tall Pandya.’ The names Nedumaran, 
Nedufijeliyan and Nedudjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification. In the present inscription, the king Neduijadaiyan is 
called Tennan, Vanavan and Sembiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, ‘the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pandya kings in Tamil] inscriptions and literature. Vanaven and Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Chéra and Chola kings, respectively. The fact that this Pandya king 
assumed the Chéra and Chéla titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have doneso. A similar fact in connection with Chola history is revealed by 
the title Mummudi-Chéla, which was assumed by one at least of the Chéla kings. Mummudi- 
Chola means ‘the Chéla king who wore three crowns, vtz. the Chéra, the Chéla andthe Pandya 
crowns.’ After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tami] portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Ve]lar,55 Vinnam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to flight in the battles of 
Ayiravéli, Ayirtir® and Pugaliyir. The Pallavas and Kéralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Koftgu is then subdued, and ‘‘the noisy 
drum sounds his (1. e, the king’s) name throughout Kankabhtimi,’’ The king enters Kadjivaya- 
ppértr, and builds a temple “resembling a hill’ to Vishnu. The ruler of Vén is then con- 
guered and put to death ; his town of Vilifiam, ‘ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanka,’ is destroyed, and ‘‘his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapuram. 





6 A facsimile of the seal of the Tiruppivanam copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which are pub- 
lished in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 21-38, is given on page 123 of Sir W. Elliot’s 
Coins of Southern India. It contains a Sanskrit inscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. In line 18 of 
the first plate of the inscription occurs the Tamil form of this name, viz. Sadaivarman, and in line 14, the actual 
name of the king, Kulas¢kharadéva. 67 See note Id, above. 

58 In the Tiruppivanam copper-plate grant the name Velldr-kurnchehi occurs twice (Archeological Surrey of 
Southern India, Vol. IV. p. 28, Plate xia, lines 3 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word kuruchehi is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it is probable that kuruchchi is a mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for Kurichehi, which has almost the same meaning as the word puravu, which precedes the name Vellir in the 
text of the present inscription. Vellir-kurichchi means ‘ Vellir, (which is) a village belonging to a hilly or forest tract,’ 
and puravil Vellir which occurs in the text, would mean ‘ Vellir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.’ Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that the two villages are the same. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 243, 
mentions a village called Vellir in the Malabar district, which is 28 miles north-north-west of Cannanore. Another 
village of the same name is mentioned in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. p. 77, text line 60, 

69 It is not certain if Ayirayéli and Ayirir have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirdr is the name of the village and Ayira-véli means ‘ one thousand vélis (of land).’ Perhaps the village of 
Ayirdr had only one thousand vélis of cultivated land. 
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The battle of Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by theking. The name which means 
‘the Pandya village,’ might indicate that it was situated in the Pandya country. If it was, 
the battle must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellious feudatory. 
It is not apparent who Adiyan was, against whom the king next turned his arms. 
Ayiravéli, where one of the batiles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chéla dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kavéri, The fact that the Pallava and Kérala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
a Chile. Neduiijadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (4. e. ‘the Chéla),. but the conquest of 
the Chélas is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chéla king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many birudas.6. There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Chéla and Pindya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are giyen. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasithha-Pandya and the Chéla king Parintaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chola king Aditya-Karikila and Vira-Pandya, which is referred to.in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongu, who 
was captored by Nedafijadaiyan. Adigaimén, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Periya- 
purdnam as an enemy of the Saiva devotee Pugal-SdJa, a Chéla king whose capital was 
Karuvir (i. e. Karur in the Coimbatore district), Adigaimin and E]ini are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tami] work Purandniiru, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tami] poetess 
Auvaiyér composed several verses. In his South-Indian Lnseriptions, Vol. I. p. 106, Dr. 
Hultzsch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaiman 
Elini, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vyamuktasravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukadalagiya), the lord of Takata, and who was the son of a certain Rajaraja. This 
Takata has probably to be identified with Tagadir, which is referred to in the Purandnitiru as 
having been captured by a Chéra king. The syllables which are transcribed as Kainijivaya- 
ppérdr, may also be written KAijivay-ppérar. In Sundaramirti-Nayanir’s Tévdram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883, p. 114; Arunichala Madaliyir’s 3rd edition of the Periyapurdnam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) Katijivayppérir is mentioned. But there is no clue given as to the situation or 
the village. Consequently, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Tévéram or not. Besides, Kadjiva 
or Kaiijiviy is reported to be the name of a village “in the Tanjore district. The name 
Kadjivayppérfir may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kanji, 7. e. Kafichtpura, 
The building of a temple to Vishnu at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadarajasvimin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Pallava capital 
Kanchi. Kankabhdmi, ‘the land of kites,’ might then be taken for Tirukkalukkunram,® 
which ig & few miles distant from Chinglepnt. But the conquests which are recorded in this part 
of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides, if Kankabhtimi 
iS pronounced as it is written, it does not rhyme with Kohgabhimi which it ought to do. 
Consequently, thongh the name is written Kahkabhimi, the second of the }’s being Grantha, the 
composer evidently pronounced it Kafigabhimi, which is the Tamil form of Gangabhami, the 

® A name quite similar to Seliyakknii i agudi, whi mens 

(Plate xis, line 9; Plate xi b, lines aes rhe a arse pees Vee 
moans ‘one who wears (a garland of flowers of) the xémbu (the margosa or nim tree, Azadirachta Indiea).’ a 


Pindys king is often represented in Tamil literature as wearing a garl 
ng ; 4 garland of margosa flowers, 
Vémbaq denotes the Pandya king, and the Village is evidently called after him. — Consequentiy, 


& For example, K6-RB&jakésarivarman alias Rajarfjadéva had the followin bi 6 i 
-Eaja g birudas:—~Séla Aramoli, = 
Chia, Bijigraya, Nityavindda and Sivapddadékhara (Christian College Magazine, Vol. VIIt. ». Paes 


bis aon, Ki-Parakésarivarman alias BSajéndra-Chéladéva wag also ealled Madhurdntake,, Gahgeikonda-Chéla and 


. @ Tirakbalokbopram, ‘the sacred hill of the kites,’ is the name gi 
ma ORTEN, given to the hill as well as the village close to ; 
pps igagzegtimes also called Pakshitirtha, ‘the bathing-place of the birds (@. @. kites) ;’ see hea "VoL be 
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well-known Ganga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. 
No, 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvédimangalam is written chaturvédimankalam. ts 
connection with the town of Kafichi being thus rendered improbable, Kaiijivaya-ppérur may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of Kafijivayal or Kéichivayal, the r which 
ought to have been the result of saiidhi between 7 and p, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p.68 In Tami] dictionaries, Vén is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil (t.e. vulgar Tami]) used to be spoken. ‘Vilifiam, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Vén, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pindya kings. From the manner 
in which Viliftam and Vén are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter.°4 According to Mr. W. Logan’s 
Malabar (Vol. I. p. 240, note 2), Vénidu was, in ancient times, identical with the modern 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatteluttu inscription, which, with the 
permission of Dr, Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr, Burgess. 


TEXT. 


Sri [*] K6=Méaraf-Jadaiyarku 
rajya-va[rjsham 4ravadu Sella- 
nirpa marr=avarku mahda- 
simantan=igiya Keravantapur-Adhi- 
vasi Vaijyans Pandi-Ami- 
rdamangalav-araiyan= a[y*]i- 
na Sattdn-Ganavadi ti- 
rattuvitiadu tiru-kk[ 6]{ y*]i- 
lum gri-tadigamum idan=ul-=a- 
10 ram=ulladum [1*] m[ajrreava- 
lt rku dharmma-[pa]nni®® igiya Na- 
12 kkangorriyar= cheya- 
13 ppattadu Durgga-dévi-k6- 
14 [y*Jilufi=  Jéshtai-ké[y*]ilnm [i*] 


DONT SD ox Po MO ~ 





68 Hxamptes of similar assimilation are nippadu for nirpadu (forty), kappanam for karpanam or kal-panam 
(a quarter fanam) and kdékkdsu for kirktsu or bil-kdsu (a quarter cash). The village of K&fichivdyil is mentioned in 
Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Foulkes remarks as follows in the Salem Manual, 
Vol. TI. p. 354:— “It is clear that Kafichivayil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
Palér in the upper, or upper-middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.” The large Leyden grant (lines 
96 ff.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Nos. 9 and 10) mention an officer of 
RAéjarfjadéva who was a native of Kafichiviyil. From an unpublished inscription of the ruined temple at Kilam- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to Pér-Avir-n&du in Uyyakkon- 
dar-valanada, which lest was, according to a Tanjore inscription (Seuth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 4, p. 47), 
situated between therivers Arigiland Kaviri, Kdafichiviyal is mentioned in a Tamil inscription dated Saka 1457, 
which is published in the Archaological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 154-156. It is not improbable that 
the village of KAiichiv4yil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Kongu country. If it was, it may be the same as the K§&iichivayal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
not more than one village of that name in the Kongu country. 

6 Among the conquests of Kuldttungs-Chile, the Kalingattue-Parani (canto xi. verse 71) mentions Vilifiam, 
which was vary probably identical with the Vilifiam of the present inscription and with the *‘ Vilinjam”’ mentioned in the 
“ Fraiyanar Agapporul’’ (ante, p. 64). 

6 Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 78 of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

6° Read dharma-paini. The apparent length of the vowel in ya on the photograph may be due to the bad pasting 
of the impressions before photographing, Ifthis is the case, panné for vaint would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for ratna which occurs several times in the inscriptions of the RajarAjégvara temple at Tanjore (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TRANSLATION. 


Prosperity! While the sixth year of the reign of K6=Mérafi-Jadaiyan was current, 
Sattan Ganapati, who was his (i. e. the king’s) great feudatory (mahd-sdmania), who resided 
in (the village of) Karavantapura, (iho belonged to) the Vaidya (race), (and) ane was the 
chief of Pandi-Amirdamantgalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (sri-taddga) 
and (all) that is charitable (in connection with) this (éank). Besides, Nakkangorri, who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jyéshtha.®7 


As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of Ké=Marai=Jadaiyan, and mentions a certain Sittan Ganapati, who was the chiet of 
Paindi-Amirdamanhgalam, and was living in the village of Karavantapura, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapnram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 

In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As paleography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
raate dates of Sonth-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vélanigudi in Ten-Kalavali-nidnu,® whose name was subsequently changed into 
‘Srivara-maigalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sthu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of Sabdali which had been granted to the Brdhmanas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sujata-Bhatta. The name Sthu-Mibra shews that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Stha is-the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit siiha, and Misra is a title borne by some of the Brihmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Bréihmanas 
settled in the Pindra country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The Giapti of the grant was Dhirataran Mirti-Eyinan, the 
creat feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramangalam, who was born in the village of 
Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
music. 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here. As in all other Tami] and Vatteluttu inscriptions, the long e and the long o 
are not marked, though I have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript. The 
distinction between long and short 7 is not strictly observed. The 7 in hkarudi (line 54) and vals 
(line 5U) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the ¢ of virr appears to be short. In line 52 
ui in nin and xi in nila are exactly alike. In the Sanskyit portion (line 8) ériyam may also be 
read sriyam. Mérku is written mékiu in line 63. The most important, however, of these’ 
peculiarities is, that the rules of Tami] smidhi are not observed in many cases. Of these the 
following may be noted: — 


Line 20, {#941 oruigudan instead of anai-y orahgudan. 


tada-oli » _ fadav-oli. 
a) is 
” 24. mi-irum 9 mav-irum. 
A «@ “J 
» 248 a-ira P dyira. 





 Jyéshtha or, in Tamil, S3ttai or Miidévi, ‘the elder sister,” is the goddes i i i 
the elder sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth ; see South-Indian fanioe ve ae nee posed 
® The Tirappivanam copper-plate grant, which has been referred to more than once mentions a villa e called 
Velatgndi (Plata sia, line 18) and a river called Ralavali-nadap-aro (Plate xi a, lines 8 and 10). Perhaps Pa village 
of Vélangudi granted by the present inscription belonged to a district which was situated to the Sochh of the shaveaeees 
Sioned river, and which was, consequently, called Ten-Kalavali-nadu. Compare the name Vadakarai-R4jéndrasiznha- 
valanida, which Occurs repeatedly in the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No 4, paragraph 
18, and passim), and in which Vadakarai, ‘ the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the river KAvért, sii: 
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nai dda anstead of naiy=tdu. 
Line 26. { oli-udai = oliy-udai. 
» 26f. vemmi-avai-udag ,,  vemmav=avaiyudan. 
» 28. padai-ddu 5 padaiyédau. 
{ padai-6do. s padaiyédu. 
» «30. . . 
varai-um 5 varaiyum. 
» 32 kodi ani sj kodiy=ani. 
», od. lal-ani e laiy-ani. 
36. ren a kéyil or kévil, 
ot akki-nm is aikkiyum. 
», 41. nidi-ddu . nidiyédu. 
> of. vidyai-ddu - vidyaiy édu. 
» 70. ellai agatta us ellaiy=agatiu. 
» od Pandi-ilangd es Pandiy-ilaigs. 
», 82. adien ” adiy=en. 
» 82£. mélana enra 9 mélanav=enru. 


Of these I have corrected only 4é-t] and d-ira in the text, because the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the sathdht, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the sastdhi is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (Il. 19 to 46) which is in High Tami], where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tami] portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the rules of sahdht if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequenily, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of swhdiz, which are given in Tamil grammars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tami] country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established without comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period, 


TEXT. 
First Plate, 
[On the left margin] Svasti (1*] 
1 Brahma vyabjita-viiva-tantram=anagham vaktrais=chaturbhir=grinan=bibhrad=bila- 


. pataihga-pinga- 
2 latara-chchhayat=jaii-mandalam {[i*] a&dyan-nibbi-sareh-presiti-kamalam Vishnér= 
adhishthayn- 


kah® pushnita pramadafi-chirdya ‘bhavatim punyah purind munih & [1*] 
yasmid=ivirbhavati para- 


4. miicharyyabhitid-yugidan § yasminn=éva pravisati punar=vvidvam=stad=yuga- 

5 nté [1*] tad-vaé=chhandémaya-tenn vayé-vahanan=daitya-ghiti jyétih pata dyu- 

6 ti-jite-nav-Ambhédam=ambbdja-nétram [2*] amhas-sathghati?0-hérin6r=ati-dridha- 

7 me=bhaktim yaydh kurvvatim=atr=imutra cha sambhavanty=avikalis=sampa~ 
Second Plate; First Side. 

8 ttayS déhinim [1*]  utta[in]s-Amburuhe-friyam kalayato yashu7ittama(m*]- 

9 gé@ asan-maulan nikasadim  Pinfiki-charapan tau vas=chiram raksha- 


69 Read adhishihdyakoh. 10 Read *samhati’. 11 Read ydveuw. 
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10 tim =& ([8*] Ahur-mmilla-prakritim-amrite-jydtisbam yasya dévam yasy= An 
11 gastyé vijita-Nahush-imbhédhi-Vindbyab purddbah fi*] _ sasvad=bhégys 
12 jaladhi-rasand yona visvambhar=éyam si=yan=dirgghat=jayatl paint 
13 si pandarah Pandya-vamnsah [4*] asmin Vasava-hara-h[a jrishn mahé-key 
14 lp-dpad-uttarishu Svargg idhisa-J alééa-Bhirata-jaya-khyatésho yatéshy=a: 
15 tah (1*] jatah Pallava-bhaijané=p! samaré  sarvva-kshamabhrid-bal-Onmardd-anita* 

mad-ébha-bhima-ka- : 
Second Plate; Second Side. 


16 takah ‘Sci-Maravarmm4 nripah O [5*] tasmat=Taridhinathid=Budha iva vibudhag 


Pa(t}manadbhideiv=adya- 
17. t=Pradyumné dyumna-dhamnas=Triparabhida iysbdyukta-éaktih Kumérah [{*] ja 


Jambhiri-kalpé 
18 jagati J atilavarmm=:ti vikhyata-kirttih sarvy-Orvv-ts-dra-garvva-grahs-dahana-vid ham 
apra- 


19 ‘lpa-pratipah 6 [6*] Annan=igiya alar-kadir-nedu-vér-Rennan VAnavap Bet 
9) mbiyap Vada-varaiy-iruigayal=ingi ornigndan=-adi-oli-kelu-munnir-ulagn == ma 



















91 lud-alikkum vali-ke]u-tini-dén-mannavar peromin=renn-alar=idi 

92 nar-kuratti-ppon-malar-puravil Vellir Vinnai 

23 jiyakkudi enr=ivarrat-tevvar=aliyaqkkodin-jilai® 

24 rukal valaittum [1*] mi-iram perum-baopar=KAviri vada-karet = 

25 [y*]iravéli Ayirtr tennilam Pugaliytrun=tigal-vil-Adigg 
Third Plate; First Side. 

26 gal bdu puraigand=avan=oli-ndai-mani-ttér=adal-vem-m|[ 4] em 

27 udan kavarndom [}*] Pallavanni=Kéralanum=ihg-avarkn 

28 g=igi=ppal-padai-6du par feliya=pparvamm=ena=ppara 

29 ndu kuda-pélun=guna-pélummeanuga vandu vitteiruppa 

30 padai-da mér=chepr=aig=irnvarai-um=ira-pilumm=ida 

31 ppadai vidutiu-Kknda-Kongatt=-.dan=mannanai=kk 


82 rrédufskopdu * péindu kodi ani-mani-nedu-mada-Kkidanp=madil ." 
oo ttu vyaittu-Kkankabhimi-sdan=alayni-gadi-muraisa ‘tan piyar=ara, 





34 kongabhimi adi-ppadutiu=kkoduii-jilsi: pitt=ilivittu=pp' 
35 lsi-api-puravir=Kanjivayappéroir pukko=Ttiromalokk=e% 
Third Plate; Second Side. 
$6 d=uraiya=kkunram-annad=6r-k6/y*]il<tkki-um [)*] tli-munntreaga]={#fl 
37 ga agal-vinatt-agad=nrn jam” pali-nin-madil parand=tigiege 
88 pagalavanum=agalav-ddom _ aniy-Tlangaivilearan-id=igi wae 
39 y -ilaigun=neqa-mada-madil Vilifiam-aduv=aliyaskkor 
40 vélai ural nikki verra-tiinai Vén-mannansi venr=aii 
41 teavay vilu-nidi-bdo kupram-enna kulai-kkeliroiagtind 
42 n-mivon-kula-dhanamun=nan-nadum-avai kondom [i*] Beceiniacnek e 
43 t=ilaiyavareari-nedui-gann-ambugalir=pir-maindar pulamb ei 
44 dom pou-mida-nedu-vidi-Kkaravandapuram polivseyda=Kkann-agtife 
45 rad=0r-kall-agalida visuabu téyndu mugi=rnijaliled’ 
: Fourth Plaie; First Side. 
46 gamb=sridev-agan-Sepni-nneda-madilai ‘yagiveamaitium [1*] aye 
47 -wiii-vikramaigal-ettunaiyd-pala Seydu mani-mada-Kkctias 
481° pakknu Malar-magaléda virr-irndu Mano-d Site-mingos ah 
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49 © guru-charitanm kondadi=kkandaka-Sédhanai tin Seydu kadan-Hia- 
50 lam muludealikkum # P&ndya-ndthan pandita-vatsalan vira-porigan =‘ Vi- 
51 krama-paragan parintakan paramavaishnavan=rin=agi=nninr-ilahgn- 
52 m mani-nin-mudi nila-mannava=Nedufijadaiyarku rajya-varsham pa- 
53 dinéjavadupér=pattu=chchela-nirka=ppinnaiyun=dharmmaméy tanakk=e- 
54 nrui=karmmam=iga-ttin karnudi Magadham=ennun=nan-nittun=mahidéva- 
55 rkkn vagukkappatta Sabdali ennuh=grimatiul Vidya-dévataiya- 
Fourth Plate; Second Side. 
56 1 viruambappadum Bharggava-gbtra-sambhitan Aévalayane-atitra- 
57 th Bahvrijan Sthu-Misrarku magan=gi yajia-vidyai-dd=ei- 
58 jida-Sastrangalaiekkarai-kanda Sujjata-Bhattarku=-Ttep-Kala- 
59 vali-natfa Vélangudiyai=ppandai=itan . palam=bé 
60 r nikki Srivara-marhgalam-ena=ppiyar=itiu brahma-déyam=4- 
61 ga-kkaérinmaiyom miyatchiyom ull=adaiea sarvva- 
62 parihiram=iga=-nnirdd-atti-kkudukkappattada [11*] mar- 
63 geidan peru-ning=ellai [1*] kil-ellai Nilaikanima- 
Fifth Plate; First Side. 
64 ngalatt=ellaikkum Milandiyankudi ellaikkum 
65 mékkun-tenn-ellai Perumagarrir=ellaikkuh=Kalli- 
66 kkudi- ellaikkum vadakku=manniya-sir=mmé- 
67 1-ellai Kadambaigudi ellaikkum Kurangudi 
68  ellaikkun=kilakkum vaday-ellai_. Karsla 
69 vayal-ellaikku=tierkumm=ivv-isaitia pe- 
70 ro-ning=ellai agattu=-kkallui-galliyu=na- 
Fifth Plate; Second Side. 

VL thi | mannavanadn paniyinal /  -wadiv=amai- 
72 ye pidi Si lndan Pandyarku matameajiddhyaksha- 
"S on Pandi-ilangd-mangala=ppér-araigan=A- 
74° giye Kojuvar-kktrrattu=Kko]luvtr=chcha- 
75 fgafi-Niridaran ([t*] lig=idanukk=inattiy=4- 
76 yettimra-sisanat=jeyvitiain vadya-gé- 
77 =yersalagitangalin=maliv-eydiya Vangs- 

Sizth Plate; First Side. 
78 landai Vaidya-kulam vilahga=ttiinri ma- 
79 nnavarka mahi-simantan=Ay marr-araigarai 
80 vali-tnlaikkum Viramangala=ppér-araiga- 
81 n=igiya _ *Dhtrataran Martti-Eyinan [1*] marr=idanai= 
82 kké4ttdran malar-adi en: mudi mélana e- 
83 nru korravanéy panitt-aruli=tterr=ena 

Sizth Plate; Second Side, 
84 timra-Sésanafi=jeyvittin HI Brahmadéya-paripi- 
85 Janid=rit® mn=anyadeasti obhuvi dharmma-sidhanam [(I*] tasya ch=4paha- 
86 ranfderité tathA n=inyad=asti bhuvi pipa-sidhanam [1] Bahubhi- 
87 revvasudbé datti  rajabhis-Sagar-ddibhih [1*] yasya yasya yadi bhd- 
88 misstasya tasya tadi phalam |! -na vishamh visham=ity=-4hur=brahmasvam yi- 


shameuchyaté [1*] visham=€kakinam § hanti § brahmasvam putra-pantri- 
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Seventh Piaie. 


90 kam 7 Brahmasva-rakshanid=anyat=punya-mfilan-na vidyaté [1*] tasy=Atilarhgha- 
91 nad=anyai=pipa-milan=na = vidyaié 6s  Pandi=pperum-banai-kdran  ma- 


92 gan Pandi=pperum-banai-karan=igiya Arikésa- 
93 ri elutin 
TRANSLATION. 
Sanskrit portion. 
Hail! 


(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Brahmé),—who resides in the primeval lotas; 
which has sprung oat of the tank of Vishnu’s navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (i.e. the Véda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun,—maintain for a long time 
your joy! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu),— whose body consists of the 
Véda, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surpasses that of a new 
cload (in blackness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Yuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Yuga, — protect you ! 

(3.) May that pair of feet of Pinakin (Siva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 
appear to be lotuses (placed) as ornaments on the heads,—(which bear) glittering diadems, — of 
the gods, — protect you for a long time ! 

(4.) May that Pandya race, — which is white with fame, by which this earth, that has 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,?® the first ancestor of which is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (i.e. the Moon),” and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain),—be victorions for a longtime ! 


(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland,”?> who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Varuna) and Bharata (Agni), had passed away, was 
born the illustrious king M4éravarman who, though he destroyed the Pallava? in ‘batile, 
captured terrible armies (kafaka) of rutting elephants by crushing the armies of all rulers of the 
earth. : ‘ 


(6.) Just as the wise Budha (sprang) from the lord of stars {the Moon), Pradyumna from 
the first Padmanabha (Krishna), (and) Kumara (S ubrahmanya) (who wears) an active lance 


? 


from the destroyer of Tripura (Siva), (who is) an abode of rastre, so, from him (i.e. Marayar- 
man) was born (a son), who was renowned in the world by the name J afilavarmean, who was 
equal to Jambhari (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of ) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of -the earth. 


Tamil portion. 


(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (4. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is snch (as ts described above), who has fonght against the southern 


75 Read "pautrakam, ' | , 

16 The word saévat, which is here translated ‘ perpetually,’ also means ‘ repeatedly,’ which would imply that there 
‘were intervals when the Pandya dynasty was not supreme. 

The tradition preserved in Tamil literature that the Péndyas belonged to the lunar race, is here confirmed; see 
pp. 4, 6, 8 and I7 of the Archmological Survey of Southern India, Vol. TV. | . 8 

* From other Pandya inscriptions which have been publisbed, it appears as if Indra had’ presented his garland to 
the Pandya family; see pp. 6, 17, and 43 £. of the Arcthmological Survey of Southern India, Vol.IV, 1 was this 
garland whieh Bajéndra-Chéla took away from the Paedya king along with the ‘ crown of Sundara 7 see South-Indian 

Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 98, line 8, and p. 100, line 7. : 
%8 The word ‘ though’ (api) in the translation has to be explained by the double meaning 

each of which signifies alsc ‘a bracelet,’ 2 oe iri en 
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ocean (ten-alar),°° (whv is not only) Tennan (the Pandya king) (whe bears) a long lance with 
spreading lustre, (but also) Vinavan (the Chéra king) and Sembiyan (the Chéla king) who 
governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (which is) fall of incongru- 
ous noise, —by orders (drat), (which bear on the seal) the great fish (kayal) (banuer which 
jlutiers on) the northern mountain (7. e. Méru),8! — bent, on that day, the cruel bow, so 
that the enemies might be destroyed at these places: — Vinnam, Seliyakkudi and Vellar; 
(sttwated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punal-kuraftt (P plant). 


(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan (who wvure) a resplendent lance, turn to flight at Ayirar, 
(at) Pugaliyor and at Ayiravéli, (situated) on the northern bank of the Kaviri,4 (which has) 
abundant waters (and which ts) rich (in) fields, — (he) seized his (the enemy’s) chariot (adorned 
with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses (whieh were) fierce in battle; when the Pallava 
and the Kérala (kings), having become his (the enemy’s) allies, swelled and rose like the sea with — 
numerous armies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (of the army) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the king) advanced ayainst (the enemy) with a troop of 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of them on both wings ; 
captured the powerful king of Western Kongu, along with (Ais) murderous elephants; placed (h7s) 
banner within the walls of Kiidal (7. e, Madura), which has spacious halls decorated with precious 
stones ;°° snbdued Kongabhtimi, so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout 
Kankabhimi; unfastened the string of the cruel bow; entered the large village of Kafichi- 
vayal (?) (situated) in a woody region (‘hat was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Tirumél (2. e, Vishnu) (2x which he) might joyfully abide. 


(L. 86.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town of) 
Viliftam, which has the three waters®® of the sea for (zis) ditch, whose strong and high walls 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beautiful (island of) Llangai Quank&), and 





89 While his ancestors claim to nave conquered Varuna himself, the present king modestly says that he oniy 
sught against the southern ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the Pandyas over the sea, is also preserved in 
1e large Tirupptivanam copper-plate grant of Kulasékhara- Pandya, where a village, or part of a village, is called after a 
srtain Vellattai-venran, ‘ one who has conquered the floods or the ocean.’ In the same inscription, villages and private 
dividuals are called after the following names and birudas of Pandya kings: — Tadaiyil-ty4gi, ‘one who makes gifts 
ithout hesitation,’ Vira- Gahga-Péyan, Vira-Pindya-Péyan, Indra-éaménap, ‘one who is equal to Indra,’ Pardkrama- 
‘Andya, Varaguna, Srivallabha and Sundara-Pandya. Of these, Srivallabha has been mentioned (ante, p. 60) as a 
andya king, whose son was a contemporary of the Chéla king Ké-Rajakésarivarman alias Vira-Rdjéndradéva I. 
"ulagékhara-Pindya himself, in whose reign the grané was issued, might have borne some of these names and birudas. 

ie rest, however, belonged to his predecessors. 

81 The great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find on Pimdya coins and seals. Vada-varai, ‘the 
wthern mountain,’ might refer to the hill of Tirupati in the North Arcot district, which is sometimes represented as 

e northernmost boundary of the Tamil country. But, in other Pindya inscriptions which have been published, it is 
tatinetly stated that the fish banner was flattering on Monat Méru (Adaga-pporuppn, Kanakésana and Kanaks-Méru) ; 
ee the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 6, 10, 18, 15, 22 and 48. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the composer of the inscription and to his contemporaries. 

88 Neither Aurattt nor punal-kuratti is found in Tamil dictionaries ; kuratiat is, according to Winslow, ‘a gourd, 
Trichosanthes Palmata.’ With punal-kuratti compare puyal-murungai and punarpannes which are the names cf 
two plants. 

% In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. p. 47) this river is called 
‘Kaviri, and ia two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Trichinopoly cave (Vol. I. pp. 29 and 30), the word is spelled 
Kavirt. The epithet which is given to it in the first of the two Sanskrit inscriptions, viz. érama-malé-dhard, 
‘ wearing a garland of gardens,’ might suggest a possible derivation of the name. Kaviri, the name found in Tam?! 
inscriptions, perhaps means * cutting through or intersecting (ir) gardens (kd). 

86 Another possible translation of the same passage is: —“ captured the powerful king of Western Kongu slung 
with his merderous elephants; imprisoned (him) within the walls of Kiidal (@. ¢. Madura), which has jewel-like ard 
spacious halls decorated with banners.” 

86 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, viz. rain water, river water, and spring water. Another 
ranslation of the passage which describes Vilifiam would be the following : —“ Viliiiam, whose lofty halls and walls are 
esplendent with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sea for its ditch, and which 
abs against the interior of the vast sky,—is like the fort in the beautiful island of Ilangai (Lanké), whose long walis 
ise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his course).”’ 
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whose lofty halls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 
Vén, who had a victorious army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his magnificen; 


treasures. 


{Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisture® (caused Sy) the sky coming in contact (with 7t), and the clouds resting 
(on it). 80 that (the town of ) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halis 
and long streets, (where even) warriors are afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, baving entered (the 
rity of ) Kadal (which has) a hall of jewels, being seated (on the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (2. e, Lakshmf), having followed, (like his) father, the path pointed out by Manu(?) 
and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (‘. e. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded by) the ocean. 


(L- 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Nedufijadaiyan, — the 
king of the earth (who bears) a high crown (on which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 


is the lord of the Pandyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishnu, — was current : 


(L. 53.) Having considered®® that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) Vélengudi in Ten-Kalavali-nadu, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestowed (on if) the (new) name of Srivara-maigalam, as a 
brabmadéyaand with all exemptions (parihdra), including kdrénmat and miydichi,® — to Sujjata- 
Bhafta, who was the son of Sthu-Misra, who had thoroughly mastered all the Néstras along 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhirgavagétra, followed the Aévaldyana- 
sétra, and was a Bahvricha, ° who was beloved by the goddess of learning (Sarasvati), (and 
who resulted) in the village called Sabdali, which had been apportioned to the Brahmanas (mahi. 
déca) from the good conntry called Magadha.*! 


(L, 62.) The four great boundaries of this (village are) :—The eastern boundary is), 
to the west of the boundary of Nilaikanimangalam and of the boundary of Milandi- 
yapkudi; the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary of Perumagarrir 
and of the boundary of Kallikkudi ;°? the western boundary (possessing) permanent beauty, (is) 
to the east of the boundary of Kadambangud? and of the boundary of Kurangudi ;™ the. 
uorthern boundary (is) to the south of the boundary of Karalavayal, 


The word afumbyw literally means ‘ moist land, slippery ground.” The literal translation of the passage which 
daseribes Karavandapuram is as follows : —“‘ whose top is a place in which the moisture, (caused) by the elouds retiring 
ou it Gmmediately) after the sky has plunged into water, never censes.’” . 

6 The word pingaiyum seems to be used here as an expletive, like maerru in lines 62 and 81, and ¢igu in Ine 75. 

&° The technical meaning of these two terms is not clear. According to Winslow, the word kirilar means ‘hus. 
bandmen’ er ‘ agriculturists.’ According to Dr. Gunderi’s Malayilam Dictionary, kéirdiyma, which must be the same 
as the Tamil kdrdninai, means ‘ freehold,’ ‘ verbal agreement between Janmi and Cudiy4n about their respective rights 
t2 inhabit mortgaged grounds.’ BF dydfehi literally means ‘ overlordship ’ % 4, e. a Rigvédin. 

# This is evidently the country of the same name in Northern India. The fact that there was a colony of Magadha 
Bribmanas settled in the Paodya country, shows that communication between Northern and Southern India was not so 
infregnent in ancient days as might be imagined. This inference is confirmed by some of the inscriptions of the Chdle 
king Bajéndra-Chéla, in which he is reported to have extended his military operations as far as the river Gang4, and to 
have conquered Bengal (Vangila-désa) and the Késala country (Kdsalai-n4ju) ; see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 

1. pp. 98 and 100, and Vol. IT. p. 108. | 

%* There is a village of this name mentioned ia the large Tiroppivanam copper-plate grant (Plate viii a, line 2). 

iG village of the same name-is mentioned twice in the grant above referred to (Plate y b, line 5, and Plate ixa, 
* Ascording to the Manual of the Tinnevelly District, * Trickuranguddy” is a village in the Nésgunéri taluk, 


woe the oo frontier. Seo — Vol. II. p. 360, where the village is nes with its proper spelling, 
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(Line 69.) Having set up stones and planted milkbush (kallt) on the four great boundaries 
_thus described, Birfdaran (i.e, Sridhara), (who was.a member of) the assembly (saaga) of 
Kojuvir in Koluvar-Etrram, the great chief of Pandi-ilangé-mangalam® and the overseer of 
the elephants of the Pandya (ting), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (which 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted village).*® 

(L. 75.) Dhirataran Muarti-Eyinan, — who was the great chief of Viramsaigalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory (mahd-sdmania) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Vangalandai which 
was famous for (skill in playing) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, a8 the djiapts 
Cinatti) of this (grant), a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — “ The 
lotus feet of those who protect this (gift), shall rest on my crown,’’®? and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 

(L. 84.) ‘There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 
to Bribmanas ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
fiscation. 

“Tend has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara; as long as (a king) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward (of gifts) belongs to him. 

a They declare that poison (iéself) is not (the worst) poison; (but) the property of Bréh- 
manas is declared to be (the real) poison. (For), poison (if taken) kills (only) one person; (but) 
the property of Brihmanas (if conjiseated, kills the confiscater) together with his sons and 
grandsons. 

“No other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brihmanas, (and) no other source of sin.is known than transgressing on it,” 

(L. 91.) The signature of Arikésari, who was the chief drummer of the Pandya 
(king) and the son of the late} chief. drummer of the Pandya (king). 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C.8. 
No. 4.—The Lucky Herdsman.’ 


Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him fora sheep. The herdsman said: “*They don’t belong tome. How canI give 
you one?” * All right,” said the tiger, “I will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said: “ We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman’s house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders. 
When he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, and, as he happened to be 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 

The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed up in the tree all day. In the 
evening a herd of cows came from the jungle and lay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usnal, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed all the manure, and cleaned the place. 





8 Tn this name, tlangé is synonymous with the Sanskrit yuvardja. The village was evidently called after the 
heir-apparent to the Pandya throne. 

% The custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village with the help of a female elephant, seems to 
have been quite common in ancient times; see the large Tirupptivanam eopper-plate grant, Plate ia, lines 3 to 5, Ba 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 175. 


87 This is addressed to the reigning king’ 8 sNCCeSsOrs. 
1 & folktale told by Parséttam Mafijhi, one of the aborigines of South Mirzipur. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time; and then the cows 
called out, ‘Show yourself, our unknown friend! We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.” The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 


Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her: “ You lie hereand pretend to be very sick ; our friend is sure to come down 
to help you after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his dhét#, and detain him until 
we retarn,” The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s dhété, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him ga until her companions came back, 


When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, “ You may have as much of our milk as you want.”? So the herdsman continued te 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 


One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a hole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move abont in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. “ Why ! howis this? ” said she ; “ I left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.” Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said: “Ask any boon you will,’ “fT 
Wish,”’ said he, “that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.”? This happened 
ai once and the old snake went away. 


One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair came out 
of his head, and he put itintoa leaf platter (daund) and let it foat down the stream. A 
long way down a Raji’s daughter was bathing. She tookupthe hair. “My father must marry 
me to the man who has hair like this.” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. She showed him the hair, and said, “Marry me to - 
the man who has hair like this.”? So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last - 
they traced the herdsman and said, “Come along with us.” “I will not,’’ said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his fiute (bénsult) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them away. They retarned and told the king. He sent some 
crows to get the flute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. He threw stones at them, but could not drive 
them away. Ad last he was so angry he threw his finteat them, and one crow took it in his 
bill and flew off with it. 


When the Raja got possession of the fiute, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
herdsman. He blew another flute, but this had no power over the cows, and he was 
captured and carried off. 


Then he was brought to the Riji’s palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
house and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give him the flute, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all roshed 
to the Raja's palace and began to knock down the walls. The Raja was terrified and asked 
what they wanted. ‘ We want our cowherd,” they answered: So the Raja had to give in, and 
built a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom, There 
the herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 


This, ® iale told by a genuine non-Aryan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country south 
of the San, is interesting as a variant of the Santal “ Story of Jhore,” which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell im his Santd! Folk-tales, (Pokhuria, 1891) pp. i111, eé seg. There are, however, 
some important differences :— 

(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 

the lizard, he judges it in favour of the latter. 

(2) Jhore is shut up in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off. 

(8) The animals in Jhore’s story are buffaloes, and be wins their affection by looking after 





their calves. . 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 

befriended them. The dhéi# incident is absent in the Santal story. 

(5) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santél story the Princess simply 

finds in the river some of Jhore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In the Santal story the Riji sends a jégi and a crow to seek for Jhore. Finally a paro- 

quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 

(7) After losing his first finte Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 

has to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 

(8) The buffaloes in the Santi] story come to the king’s palace, because Jhore’s wife would 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty-two miles broad and the buffaloes 
come atthe sound of his fiute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 
Santils nowadays. 

The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orpheus, or the lute of Arion: and 
we have the incident of the hero being saved by his Iute in No. 126 of Grimm’s Tales, “ Ferdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful.” The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In the Gesia Romanorum, chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight: 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.” 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Vol. II. pp. 405, 
et seg.) So with the golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine: see Grimm’s 
Goosegirl, with his notes (Vol. II. p. 382.) I know there is some European equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down the river, but I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as lam away from my library. However, we have the 
same incident in the “Boy and His Stepmother” in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Antiquary 
can suggest additional parallels. 

Note by the Editor. 

This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally.! Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awake Stories and from this Journal. 
To take these incidents sertatum : — 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed up with very many Indian tales, bat for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awake Stories, pp. 77-78. 

‘Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales, Folktales of Bengal, Legends of 
the Patijdb and the earlier volumes of this Journal will be found at p. 412 of Wide-awake Stories. 

Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-awake Stories. 

1 [ do not wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crooke’s tales. They, in fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awake Stories, and which has since been accepted by the 
Folklore Society. 
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In this tale the golden hair leads up to a very simple and boldly stated variant of the im~- 
possible task as s preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 
reminiscence of the ancient custum of the swayamvara. Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awake Stortes. 

Flute stories are as common in India asin Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the East 
is the exquisite Patjabi tale of “ Little Anklebone,” which is comparable to Grimm’s “ Singing 
Brae.” This tale is known in the Pahjib as “ Gitétd Ram” and is to be found in Wide-awake 
Stories, pp. 127 ff. 

T have quoted above from Wide-awalke Stories, as that is the latest publication, so far as 
know, giving a collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many farther instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAIS!. 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C8. 
The Story of Kingéri. 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran a splinter into his hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her Kangoéri. Even asa grain of rice swells in the cooking, 
so little by little she grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She wag 
very pretty, and all the young men of the village were rivals for her favour; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named Kéimi. He tock 
up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over . 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that Kangéri became ill. 


Kingiri's father said, “If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.” 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last} Kéimt came. 
“Twill cure her, and I will marry her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and — 
you may then have her.” | 


So she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kungéri became well and Kéimi married her. “Come, Kaingé6ri,” said 
he, “ will you go to my house?” So they went. On the road Kéimi turned himselfinto a tiger, 
Kimgori canght hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (Itso happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this; so they went back home to Kimgéri’s 
futher and said, “ Your daughter has got a tiger fora husband.” Kingori’s father sald, ** Whoever 
ean go and take Kingori may have her;” but no one had the courage to take her. However, 
Pidthir and Hrangehal, two friends, said, “ We will go and try our fortune.” Kangéri’s father said, 
“lt you are able to take her you may have her ;” so Phéthir and Hrangchfl set off. Going on, they 
came to Keimi'’s village. The young man Kéimi had gone out hunting. Before going into the house 
Phéthir and Hrangehal went to Kingéri. “ Kangéri,” said they, “where is your husband?” “He 
ig gone out hunting,” she said, “but will be home directly.” On this they became afraid, and 
Phothir and Hrangehil climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf. Kingéri’s husband arrived, 
“I smell the smell of a mun,” said he. “It must be me, whom you smell,” said Kimgéri. Night 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kfngéri’s husband again 
went out tu hunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), “If you are going to run away 
with Eingori take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-sesd with you).” So they took fire-seed 
thorn-seed, and water-seed; and they took Kangéri also and carried her off. 


Kiingori's husband returned home. He looked and found Kangéri 

3 af : gorl was gone: so he foll 

them in hot haste. A little bird called to Hrangch4l: “Run! run! Kingéri’s nee iat d _ es 
you,’ said the bird. So (the friends) scattered the fire-seed, and (the fire sprung up and) -the 


jungle and under-growth burnt furiously, so that Kangiri’s husband could not . 
‘When the fire subsided, he again resumed the pursuit. mr eae onl, aan: 


> 4 From Major T. H. Lewin’s Progressive Exercises in t 


he Lushat Di 
down by the eathor as told by a Lushai.) ushai Dialect, Caleutta, 1891. The, story was taken 
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The little bird cried to Hrangchal: ‘ He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer), 


However, Kingéri’s husband waited for the water to go down, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchal, “He is after you again, he is fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn-seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets so that Kiangédri’s husband could not get on. By bitimg and tearmg the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. Hrangch&l became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. Phoéthir cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his d&o. “I am Phithira,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 

Hrangchal and the others went on again, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang,? 
and there they stopped. Phéthir and Hrangchaél were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep first, while Phéthir stayed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. “Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?”’ he said. Phéthira (spoke out boldly): “Phéthira and Hrangchala (are here),” said 
he; “‘crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he had to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phéthira (woke up 
Hrangchal saying), “ Hrangchala, get up; you stay awake now; I am very sleepy; I will liedown. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and went to sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awexe. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Whois this staying at my cross-roads P”’ 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replied: ‘ Phothira and Hrangchala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed-roots.” But Knavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this; so he took Kang6ri (and carried heroff). Kuangéri marked the road, trailing behind 
her a line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole in the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang’s 
village. The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phéthira and Hrangchala began to abuse each other. Spake Phohtira to Hrangchala, 
‘Fool of a man,” said he, “where has Kingéri gone? Onaccount of your faint-heartedness Kuavang 
has carried her off. Away! you will have to go to Knavang’s village.” So they followed Kingiri’s 
line of white thread, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them! Ph6htira called out! “ Ahoy! give me 
back my Kaing6ri.” Kuavang replied, ‘“‘We know nothing about your Kingéri. They have taken 
her away.” “If you do not (immediately) give me Kangéri I will use my ddo,” said Phohtir. ‘‘ Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one cut of the déo a whole village died right of! Again Phéhtir 
cried, “Give memy Kfngori.” Kuavang said, “ Your Kangéri is not here.” On this Phéthir and 
Hrangchal said, “We willcome in.” ‘Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Anarene’: daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kangéri-. 
“Here is Kangéori,” said they. “ This is not she,” said Phéthir, “really now, give me Kingéri.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kangéri said, “I have for — my comb.” ‘‘Go, Hrangchal and fetch 
it,’ said Phéthir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “I am afraid,” said he. So Phéthir went 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). While he was gone, Hrangch4l took Kangéri out, and closed the hole 
with the great stone. After this, they arrived at the house of Kfngéri’s father. “You have been 
able to release my daughter,” said he, “so take her.” Kangéri however, did not wish to be taken, 
Said Kang6ri’s father, ‘‘Hrangch4l is here, but where is Phéthira?” ‘“ We do not know Phithira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and -Kangéri were united. Kangéri was altogether averse to the marriage. 
but she was coupled with Hrangch4l whether she would or no. 


Phothira was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house be sowed a koy-seed. It 
sprouted and a creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phéthira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (born to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “Hat.” While it was eating 
Phéthir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the‘house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and arrived at the house of the Kaingéri’s father. They had 
killed a gaydl, and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Phéthira cut off the head of 
Hrangchal! Kéangéri’s father cried, ‘Why, Phéthira, do you cut off Hrangchala’s head P”? “I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said Phothir. “It was I who released Kimgéri from Kéimi’s village; 


2 The good spirit of the Lushais. He does not however cut a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kaingérialzo, Hrangchala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kangéri’s line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
Kuavang’s village. Kingori (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
Hrangchil to go and fetch it, but he dared rot. ‘Iam afraid,’ said he. solwentto =e it. He then 
took Kangéri and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with agreat stone. T ie away. 
I married Kuavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the stalks . e creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; ‘‘Is it so,” saidthey, “then you shall be united.” So Hrang- 
ehala died and Phothira and Kingéri were married. They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many gayél. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded. 





MISCELLANEA. 


& SHORT ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


L—Arthina Stone Inscription of the 
Paramara Chamundaraja, of the 
(Vikrams) year 1138. 


Dr. Hérnle has sent me, some time ago, a very 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- 
covered at Arthind! in Rajputind, together with 
a rough transcript of the tert and an English 
translation of it, received from Mahémahépidhyaya 
Kavir&éj SyAmal DAs, member of the State Council 
of Méwad. This inscription contains 58 lines of 
writing which cover a space of 2’ 64” broad by 
2’ 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about %". The 
characters are Nagari. The language is Sam. 
skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total 
number of verses is 87. 

The inscription is a praéasti or laudatory 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged. 
to the Paramira family, and its object is, to 
state {in line 44) that the prince Chamundar§aja, 
in honour of his father Mandanadéva, founded 
a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandanééa, 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments 
made in favour of that temple. The pragasti was 
composed by the poet Chandra, a, younger brother 
of Vijayasidh&ra and son of Sumatisidhi&ra, of 
the Sadhéra family.? And it is dated in line 53 :— 
samvat 1186 Phaiguna-sudi 7 Sukré, corre- 
sponding, for Vikrama 1136 expired, to Friday, the 
$list January A. D. 1080, when the 7th dithi ofthe 
bright half ended 20 h. $ m. after mean sunrise. 


Beginning with two verses which invoke the 





} I cannot find Arthtina on the maps at my disposal. 
In the papers sent to me it is stated that “a sight of the 
rnina of Arthiind confirms the view that a large city 
existed there in ancient times, where only 2 amall village 
stands at present, surronnded by several temples in 
rming.” The rubbing of the inscription was procured 
through: the assiatance of the Political Agent of Binswari. 

* Thamames of the writer and of the eugrayer are 
Mogibie iu the rubbing. 

* in archest. Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
Mr, Garrick reports that at a small hamlet called Nimtor, 


blessings of Dévi and Siva (Sasisékhara), the 
poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
Arbuda (or Aba) the sage VaSsishtha, when his 
cow Nandini was carried off by Visvaémitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero Paramara, 
who defeated Viévamitra. In. the family of 
Paramara there was born in the course of time 
Vairisimha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
named Dambarasitnha (line 10). And in the 
family of Dambarasithha was born Kathkadéva 
(line 11), who near the Narmad& defeated the 
forces of the ruler of Karn&ta and thus des- 
troyed the enemy of the Malava king Sriharsha, 
but who apparently lost his own hfe on that 
occasion. Karmkadéva’s son was Chandapa (line 
13); his son was Satyaréja (line 14); from him 
sprang Mandanadéva (line 16); and his son again 
was Chamundaraja® (line 30), who is said to have 
defeated Sindhuréja. Beyond what has been 
stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
importance. The princes Vairisirnha and Srthar- 
sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
known Vairisimnha II. and Sriharshadéva-Styaka 
of Malava. 


2.—Chitér Stone Inscription of the Guhila 
Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1831. 

Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing,‘ taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
at Chitor of which a photo-lithograph has been 
published in his Archwol. Survey of India, Vol. 
XXII. Plate xxv. This inscription contains 
54 lines of writing which cover a space of 2 6” 
broad by 2’ 73" high. Line 39 appears to have 
been almost completely scratched out; otherwise 
the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 





in Rajputand, he found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Sarhvat 1027. From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I am able 
to state that the inscription was put up during the reign 
of a Mahéréjidhirdja who also bore the name Chdmun- 
dardja, and that it is dated in the (Vikrama) year 1028. 

« 4 very incorrect copy, made by a Pandit, of this 
inscription I had previonsly received from Dr. Fleet, te 
whom it had been given by Dr. Burgess, together with a 
copy of another long inscription from Chitér which is per- 
haps the second prafasti, referred to below. 
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size of the letters is about #”. The characters 
are Nigari. The language is Sathskrit, and the 
Inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 


This is a pragasti of the Guhila family of 
Médapata, similar to the Mount Abt stone in- 
scription of Samarasithha of the Vikrama year 
1342 (ante, Vol. XVI. p. 345), and composed by 
the same poet Védasgarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount Aba inscription refers to 
this and similar pragastis, composed by himself. 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 54), 
and is dated im line 54:—sam° 1881 varshé 
Ashadha-sudi 3 Sukré Pushyé, corresponding, 
for northern Vikrama 1331 expired, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 1274, when the 3rd tithi of 
the bright half ended about 20 h., and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 


The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Samadhisvara,® Trinayana, 
Chandrachdda) and Ganésa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the Guhila vasa. 
He glorifies the country of Médapata, and its 
town Nagahrada; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritardési® Bappa became 
lord of Médapita. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
to Naravarman, and praises each of them m three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose :—ananiara-vamsa-varnnanam dviliya-pra- 
Sastan véditavyam. 

The princes glorified are :— 

Bappa. 

Guhila (v. 13). 
Bhoja (v. 15). 
Bila (v. 1). 
Kélabhéja (v. 21). 

6. Mallata (v. 24; omitted in the Mount Aba 
imecription), 

7. Bhartribhata (v. 27). 

8 Sinha (v. 30). 

9. Mahayaka (v.83; in the Mount Abt in- 
scription called Mahayika). 

10. Shummana (v, 36). 

11. Allata (v.39). 

12. Naravahana (v. 42). 

13. Saktikumara (v. 46). 
aaa ert ee A 

5 This shews that Sri-Samédhiza in line 46 of the Mount 
Abd inscription is a name of Siva, 

8 This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
verse 8 of the Mount Abii inscription. 

7 This name is doubtful, because the rubbing is here 
very faint. 
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14. Amraprasida’ (?, v.49; omitted in the 
Mount Abd inscription). 

15. Buchivarman (v. 52). 

16. Naravarman (v. 56). 


3.—Narwar Stone Inscription of Ganapati of 
Walapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1855. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the Narwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. Il. p. 315. This 
inscription contains 2] lines of writing which 
cover a space of 1' 103” broad by 1’ 3k” high. 
The writing appears to be well preserved through- 
out, but about half a dozen aksharas cannot be 
made out with certainty in the rubbing. The 
size of the lettersis about 4”. The characters are 
Nagart. The language is Samskrit, and the in- 
scription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is a pragasti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 22-25) that the Kaya- 
stha Palhadéva (or Palhaja), in memory and for the 
spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Harhsaréja, built a tank and a temple (chaitya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The pragasti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer Léhalda] and grandson of Damidara 
who belonged to a family of writers at Gépadri 
(or Gwélior); written by Arasithha (!), the son 
of Abhinanda; and engraved by Dhanauka(?P). 
And itis dated in line 21 :—samnvat 1855 Kart- 
tika-[va]di 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Gurau 
or Sukré. Supposing the day to be Sukré, the 
corresponding date, for Vikrama 1855 expired 
and the pdrnimduia Karttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 

The inscription was composed during the reign 
of Ganapati of Nalapura; and the poet there- 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma- 
thasidana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town Walapura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati :— 

1. In Nalapura (2. ¢, Naxwar) was born the 
prince Chaéhada (v. 4). 

2. His son was Nrivarman’ (v. 5). 

3. From him sprang Asalladéva (v. 6); 

4, From him Gép&la (v. 7); 

5. And from him Ganapati, who acquired 
fame by conquering Kirtidurga® (vv. 8 and 9). 





8 The name of this prince is omittedin the list, given 
in Archeol. Surrey of India, Vol. II. p. 316. 

® This, in all probability, is the Kirttigiri-durga (i.e. 
Dédgadh), mentioned inline 7 of the Défgadh rock in. 
scription of Kirtivarman ; ante, Vol. XVIII. p, 298, 


Verses 10-20 give the genealogy of the two 
becthers Palhadéva or Palhaja and Harmsaraju. 
This part of the inscription commences with averse 
fort of Gopachala or Gwalior). 
lived a family of Kayasthas, of 
who had come from Mathura: 
In that family there was a certain Alhana, whose 
eon was Kanhada, whose son again was the 
winister Gnantrin, Vijabada. Vijahada married 
Meéaaga, who bore to him two sons, Gingadéva 
and Yamunadéva. Gangadeva married Lond, and 
she bore to him four sons, Palha‘ jal, Hariraja,’” 
Sivaraja, and Harhsarfja. 


in praise of the 
At Gdpachala 
the Kasyapa gutra, 


4,—Sarwaya Stone Inseription of Ganapati 

of Nalapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1843. 

Dr. Burgess lias also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription, found im a tank at 
Narwaya, eight miles to the east uf Sipri, which is 

mentioned in Sir A. Gunningham’s Archcol. 
Survey of India, Vol. Il. p. 316. This inscription 
esutains 33 lines of writing which cover a space of 
1’ 10” broad by 1’ 11)” high. The writing is well 
preserved throughout. The size of the letters is 
about 2%’. The characters are Nagari. The 
language is Sanskrit, and the inscription is in 
verse, The verses aré numbered, and their total 
number is 33. 

The inscription is a praéastt, the proper object 
of which isto record (in verses 93.28) that, during 
the reign of Ganapati, the son of the prince 
Gop&la, the thakkura Vamana (evidently a high 
efficial) built a public tank (vdpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription has been found. 
The pragasit was composed by the poet Séma- 
miira,a son of (Sd]madhara ; written by Maharaja, 
the son of Sémaraja; and engraved by Déva- 
simha, the son of Madhava. And it is dated im 
line 33: — samnvat 1348 Chaitrssudi § Guru- 
ding Pushya-nakshatré, corresponding, for 
cauthern Vikrama 1848 expired, to Thuraday, the 
27th March A. D. 1292, when the 8th tithi of the 
bright half ended 17 b. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the nakshatra Pushya 9 h. 51 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloquence Sarada, 
and of the gods Krishna (Radha-dhava) and Hara. 
It then has a verse in praise of the town Mathura 
on the Yamuné, from which, as we are told further 
an, proceeded a family of Kayasthas, kgown as 
the MAthuras. In that family there was one 


i A 

10 I am pretty sare that this Harirdja is mentioned as 
donee in the Debi copper-plate of the Chandélla Vire- 
-varman, of the Vikrama year 1837, of which I possess 
sir A. Canningham’s transcript (Archeol. Survey of 
India, Vol XX. ys 75}. The aame copper-plate un- 
doubtedly mentions ‘Gepiila, the lord of Nalapura.’—The 
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e Kaéyapa gétra; his son was 
Déelhana; his son Kesava ; his son Padmanabha; 
and his son Déhula. Déhula had three sons, 
Udaya, Nama and Albu. Of these, Namd married 
Padma, the daughter of Maharatha; and she bore 
to him three sons, Dhind, Vijayadeva, and 
Yamana who built the tank, mentioned ahove. 


; Vamana married first Ajayadé \¥), daughter of 


ee eee 


Lohada," and afterwards Hém4, a daughter of 


Asadéra. 


5.— Kharéd Stone Inseription of Ratna- 
déva IIL. of Ratnapura, of the Chédi 
year 933. 


Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription at Kh&réd in the Cen- 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archeot. 
Survey of India, Vol. VIL. p- 201, and Vol. XVII. 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lmes of writing 
which cover a space of about 3’ broad by 1/ 6” 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the writnig 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side ; but with a good impression all 
that is important might nevertheless be made 
out with certainty. ‘The size of the letters is about _ 
i", Thecharacters are Nagari. The language is 
Sarnskrit, and the inscription is in verse. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number is 44. 

The inscription is dated in line 28: — Chédi- 
samvat 933, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82; and 


¥ 


it ig valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a -- 


complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratna- 
pura down io Ratnadévae Iit., and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefs 


of Ratnapura, called Ratnaraja or Ratnadéva.* 
Besides we find in this introductory part of the a 


inscription some names of persons and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Haihayas there was a prince (evidently 


_Kékalla?*) who had eighteen sons (line 5), one of 


whom was Kalinga. His son was Kamala, the 
lord of Tumména ; from him sprang Ratnaraéje 
I.; and then came Prithvidéva I. His son was 
Jajalladéva I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 


lord of Suvarnapura (J4jalladéva- nripatis=tat- . 


shinur-abhit=-Suvarnnapura-nétham | Bhujave~ 
(ba)lam=ava(ba)lamn chakré nija-bhuja-vajba)- 
latah samiké yah |). J&jalladéva’s son was 
Retnadéva II. (line 6), who defeated the prince 
Chédagangs, the lord of the country of Kalinga. 
Hisson was Prithvidéva IT. (line 8); and his son 





name Hariraja also occurs in a fragmentary i iption 
y inscriptio 
at Udaypur in Gwilior; ante, Vol. XX p.@4. — 
It ‘This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned in the preced- 
ing inscription. 
18 See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. [. p. 45. 
18 See ib. 36. : 
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again was Jéjalladéva IT. (line 10}, who married 
Somalladévi™ (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Ratnadéva ITI. (line 13), during whose 
reign the inscription was put up. 


6.— Nagpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmadéva of Rayapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458. 


To Dr. Fleet I owe a good impression of the 
Négpur Museum inscription, brought from 
Raypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his Arecheol. 
Survey of India, Vol. VIL. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing which cover a 
. space of 1/10” broad by 1’ 43” high. With the 
exception of a few aksharas which are broken 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about ,’. 
The characters are Nagart, and the language is 
Sanskrit. By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 


The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of GanéSa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. Jt then records the 
foundation of a temple of HatakéSvara™ (Siva) by 
the Nayaka Hajirajadéva, apparently a minister 
er other official of the chief Brahmadéva of 
R&yapura, in the following prose passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it: — 


Svasti sri sa[ton]vatu 1458 varshé s&ké 1822 
samayé Sarvajita-néma-samvatsaré Phagliu- 
na-sudhs-ashtami Sukré ady=éha sri-Rayapuré 
mahiréjadhiraja-srimad-Raya[vraJhmadéva- 
rajyé pradhana-thakura-Tripuraridéva parhdita- 
Mahddéva tasmirh samayé nayaka-sri-Hajiraja- 
déva HatakéSvarasya prasadath kritamh. 


This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town Raéyapura, and by other verses (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadéva. 
At Rayapura there was the great prince Lash- 
midéva (Lakshmidéva ?); his son was Sithgha: 
his son Ramachandra; and his son again Hari- 

rayabrahman (in the sequel called simply Brah- 
‘ madéva). The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Hajiraja, and are void of interest. 


The date of this inscription I have ante, Vol. 
XIX. p. 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
10th February A. D.1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khaliri stone inscription of Brahmadéva of 





1¢ This name (and porhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contained) also occurs in line 9 of a much mutilated 
inscription at Amarkantak (4rcheol. Survey of India, 
Vol. VII. p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil-rabbing to 


the Vikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Simhana, Ramadéva, and 
Haribrahmadéva, referring them to the Kalachuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 
mutilated inscription at Ramtek™ in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil-rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Sirnhana and Ramachandra. 
FE. KIsvaoryn. 


Gottingen. 





PAUSHA SAMVATSABA 
IN THE KASIKA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 


A. copper-plate inscription of the KAdamba king 
Mrigééa, of about the 6th century A.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. VI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10:—svavaijayiké ashtamé Vais&khé satb- 
vatsaré Karttika-paurnnamasyam, ‘on the day of 
the full-moon of (the month) Karttika, in the 
Vaisikha year, the eighth of his victory.’ And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 
published by Dr. Fleet, anée, Vol. VII. page 38, is 
dated in line 7 :—A&tmanah rajyasya tritiyé varshé 
Paushé sathvatsaré Karttika-m&sa-bahula-pak- 
shé dasamyam tithau Uttaribhadrapadé nakshatré, 
‘in the third year of his reign, in the Pausha year, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month K4rttika, under the Uttarabhadrapad& 
constellation.’ The terms Vaiésdkha samvateara 
and Pausha saiivaisara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what I cannot but 
regard as a curious mistake, made by the gram. 
marian Jayaditya, when explaining Panini’s rule 
LY; 2, 21; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of these terms, as furnished by Sika- 
tayana and other grammarians. 


In the rule IV, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is sismin paurramdsiiit, Panini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-moen tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-nsoon dithis; and the word itt of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
K&étyé yana’s addition of the word samjidydm, that 
P&nini’s rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are used by 
people as names. Pataijali, commenting on Kit- 
yayana’s Varttikas, tells us that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelve) months 
er (the twelve) half-months (which end with the 
full-moon tithi); and the Prakriyd-saumudé and 
the Siddhdnta-kaumudé give the example Paushd 
mdsah ‘the month Pausha,’ #.¢e.,0f the twelve 





Dr, Burgess. 
15 The usual form of the name is Halak?ivara. 
16 See Archeol. Survey of India, Yol. VII. p. 112, 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the Paushf paurnemdst, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar during which the moon is 
fnll in the nakehatra Pushya. Differing from 
Pataiijali, the author of the Kisikd-vrittt on 
P. IV, 2, 21, would permit us to form by that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
alao names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Paushd m-isak and Paushd *rdha- 
midsah, he also gives the example Paushah saih- 
eataarak. When first I read the remarks of the 
Kasikd-vritti on Pauini’s rule, I could not but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the MSS., and from a note of 
Hémachandra’s on his own rule VI, 2, 98, I became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
althongh he apparently did not approve of, Jaya- 
ditya’s strange inteypretation. 


That Jayfiditya is wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Paushah samvaisarah by P. TY, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained by that rule, Paushoh 
samvaisarahk would mean ‘the year which contains 
the Pausht yournamdst, or that partieular year 
during which the moon is full in the nakshatra 
Pushya; but, as almost all years have such a 
full-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Pausha, and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moun fithis, 
it, would, according to Jayaditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contained 
the Kdritikt paurnamds!, but the year is named 
Vaisdkha, not Kdritika samvaisara. 


The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
mariane Panini, Katy&yana and Patafijali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work was known to 
Jayiditya, huve given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or Vaiédékha in 
phrases like Paushah sathvatsarah or Vaiddkhah 
sampatsaral; bat we do find the requisite rule 
in the later grammars of Sikatdyana and Héma- 
shandra, and in the Jainéndra-vydkerana. 

Hémachandra’s rule! VI, 2, 5, is— 

udits-gurér bhad yukté *bde; 
and his own commentary on this rule is:— 
wdité gurur bribaspatir yasmin bhé nakshatré 
tudrAchinas tritiyantad yukté ’rthé yathaévihitarh 
peajyay6 bhavati sa chéd yukté ‘rthé *bdab sarm- 
‘wateieah osyit | pushyéndditaguron’ ynuktarm 
yat#@u®-Passhan varsham | phalgunibhir udita- 
TSE Se 


3 Whnachandre and Sikat&yana place this rule imme- 
distaly before fMe rale or rules which correspond to 
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gurubhir yuktah Phalgunah sarhvatsarah | udita- 
guror iti kim | udita-sanaischaréna pushyéna yuk- 
tath varsham ity atra na bhavati | bhad iti kim | 
uditagurund pirvaratréna yuktarh varsham | abda 
iti kim | masé divasé v4 na bhavatil 


Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. S. B. Dikshit,? we are now familiar. To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix to the name of that particular nak- 
shatra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has risen. A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakshatra Pushya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Pausham varsham. V¥ai- 
sdkhah sariwwatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Vis&khé. Hémachandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year; but seeing how he opposes the 
word abda to mdsa and divasa, I would say that 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pausha year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary luni-solar year 
during which Jupiter happens to rise in Pushya, 
To take the word abda to denote (pratydsatii- - 
nydyéna) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 


Of course, Hémachandra has not imvented hig- 
rule, but has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
from SA&kat&ayana whose wording of the rule 
is— 

guridayad bhad yukts ’bdé, 


while the Jainéndra-vydkarana has, similarly,. 
guraidayad bhad yukid ‘bdah. Not possessing #: 
complete copy of a commentary on SaékatAéyana’s, 
grammar, I do not know how native scholars. 
would explain the word guridaya grammatically,’ 
but we may, I think, be sure that Hémachandra 

has correvtly given its meaning by substituting 

for it uditaguru. 


Qn a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the Kdésikd-vritti frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 
Chandra where that grammarian differs from 
Panini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jayaditya in no wise refers to the rule of Sakata- 
yanas which I have given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pausha in Paushah sasvaiserah, is 
one moreargument to prove that the Sdhkatdyana- 
vydkarana is more modern than the Kdésikd- 
vritti. 

F. Kinigorn. | 
Gottingen. 
aa as ae 
P.IV 2,8 and 4. 
2 See Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 16, . 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


HE number of leading priests, who received the upasampadé ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 13th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading théras, who had received their upasampadd 
ordination : ‘To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the full-moon upésatha day of tae month 
Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform upésatha in the Kalyanisimé in 
the company of the fifteen théras, who conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony? It 
is our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the updsatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.” On the 
morning of the upésatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people, went to the 
Kalyanisimé, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained théras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampaddé 
ordination ceremony. All the théras assembled together, and performed upésatha in the 
Kalyanisim&, At the conclusion of the upésaiha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and 6hésajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the théras :— two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making tichivara robes; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c.; a palmyra fan; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phonia sylvestris); and an alms-bowl with cover and stand, 


In compliance with the -wish of all the priests, the King conferred the titlo of KalyAéni- 
tissamabhaéthéra on Suvannasébhanathéra. 


Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyani- 
simAé, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘requisites 
to the ten théras, headed. by Kalyanitissamahathéra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the uwpasampadé ordination. ceremony, as well as to the leading priesis, 
who had received their upasampaddé ordination in the Kalyanisima, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained; and musicians to 
sound. the dram, coneh-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sédhu at the conclusion of each reading of the kammavdché relating to the upasampadé 
ordination. 


The ten théras who conducted the ordination coremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihala form of the upasampad4 CF 
nation on other leading priests, who came and expressed a desire to receive it. 


RamAdhipatiraja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 
” despatched the following message to all the priests residing in Ramafifadésa :— 


‘¢Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the padsajjd ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cat or rudimentary hands, &c., or are hamp-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd. If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them ; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or,reverence. Wouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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‘¢ There may be men, living under your instruction, who desire to receive the upasampadé ~ 
ordination. Wouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of Ramédhipatiraja or of the leading thérag of 
Harhsavatipura. Should, Venerable Ones, you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upssampada ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 


supporters. 

“There are sinful priests, who practise medicine; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy _ 
or unkappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


“There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
yocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 


livelihood. . 
‘‘ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dhamma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings, 


“There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Diamma 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings. , 


“There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Dhamma, and trade ee 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. © ; 


«There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 


“There are priests, who, contrary to the rales of the Order, associate with such laymen:as 
gamesters, roués, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are ii. 
the service of the King, or with other men and women. | 2m 


“All these are sinful priesis. Do not, Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to take’ 
up their permanent residence under your protection, OS 


“But there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the ruldé. 
preseribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted tc the sindy of the, 
Tipttaka, together with its commentaries, &c. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to take. 


up their permanent residence under your protection. weg 


“Tf, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to 
receive the pabbajjé ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed .in 
the confession of faith in the ‘Three Refuges,” and taught the precepts; and eventnalty, 
Venerable Ones, confer the pubbajjé ordination on them. , 


‘Tf there are simanéras, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the wpasampadé ordination, they should be taught a brief summary of the chatupari- 
suddhisila, that are observed by priests, who have received the upesampadd ordination, namely, 
patintkkhasumtvarasila, indriyasaihvarasila, ajzivapdrisuddhisila, and pachchayasannissitasila. They. 
 Shonld farther be instracted both in the letter and spirit of the Bhikkhupdiiméhiha and the 
Khuddarikkhd, from beginning to ond, and be directed to learn by heart the rittal of ooaifes 
ston @md the chaiupachchayapachchavékkhana. Do you ultimately report your action fa, 
miemnmetiae: te tir’ ja as well as to the leading priests residing in Harhsavatipura..: Pet, 
Bamsdkivetesje-will furnish these candidates with the priestly ‘requisites,’ and haw 
the Upasampeda ordination conferred on them, | 
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*‘Venerable Ones, let all of them conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya. 


“It was owing to the division of the priests of Ramaiifiadésa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. But now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sthala form of the 
wpasampadé ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Maha- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the makéthéras 
of Sthaladipa, let such practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect.” 


Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of Rimajfifiadésa, 
Ramadhipatiraéja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female 
slaves :-— 


“ Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the Order 
according to your inclination.” 


Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions. 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts; while 
other théras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 


There were priests who had flagrantly committed pdrajika offences: these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pérajika offences had not been 
proved,.but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified: these were 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, &c., as mentioned above ; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &c., as if.they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma; or who traded in many other ways: 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 


It was in this manner that RamAédhipatiréja purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Ramaiifiadésa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood, 


From the year 838, Sakkarfj, to the year 841, Sakkar&j, the priests throughout 
Ramafinamandala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampad4 ordination, 
that had been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahavih4ara sect. . 


The leading priests were SOO in number; and the young priests numbered 14,265 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,065. Az the conclusion of 
the upasampadé ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles: — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tichivara robes; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, &c.; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (pheniz 
sylvestris) ; an alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the Jeading priests. 


Subsequently, in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 simanéras, 
who had mastered the chatupdrisuddhistla, studied the Patimikkha and the Khuddasikkhd, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the pachchavékkhana, and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms-bowls, robes, and all other ‘priestly ‘ requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upasampad4 ordination in the Kalyanisimé. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in Ramaffiadésa, 15,666 priests. 
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Rimidhipatirija, after he had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope— 
« Now that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the upasampadd 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
5,000 years!” 

1. In former times, AsSkadhammardja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
acerned, ont of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 

9. He solicited the assistance of Méggaliputtatissathéra, and effected the purification of 


the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order. 
3. In Laikadipa, Parakkamab&huraja, whose name began with Sirisahghabéchi, was 
friend of the Religion of Buddha. 


4, Seeing the impurities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
uamerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 





5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the Mahavihara. 


6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by 
other kings as Vijayab&hu and Parakkama. 


7. In times past, our Bédhisattva, while fulfilling the pdéramie, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of Tidasilayasagga. 

8, At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathéra 
hecame Usinnara, and ruled over the kingdom of Barinasipura. 


9, Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Religion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the dévas, set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 


10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 
called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear, 


i. Having received a pledge for the purification of the Reli tans and after admonishi 
him, Sakra returned. to Tidasilaya. . ee 


12, Therefore, King Rimidhipati, the Lord of Ramafifiadésa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, 


13, Purified the Religion with a view that it might last till the end of 5,000 years, 


14. F or having purified the Religion in the manner described above, I, Ramadhipati, have 
acquired merit, which is as inexhaustible as ni rodta, the state of purity and quiescence, 


15. peta excellent Kings, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 
after me in Hamsavatipura, always strive to purify the Relicio ) 
impurities have arisen in it! : gion, Whenever they perceive that 


16. Although the théras, headed by Majjhantikathéra, in whom all passions were extinct, 


and who had performed thei ; : : oO: 
ee pertormed their last deeds, took a delight in solitude, they set aside their bliss of 


17, And, in former times, exerted themselves in the i 
: 3 . @j] t ea 
respectfully following in their footsteps. mterest of the Religion. Therefore 


18. May the priests of Hathsavatipura, who delight in their condition of purity, and are 


enthusiastic (in the cause of the Religion ify, j os 
perceive any impurities in it! igion) purify, in after times, the Religion whenever they 
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19. If this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and suffering, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Buddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the fruition of supreme exertion. 


Here end the lithic inscriptions calied Kalyani. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON TUL’sS! DAS, 
BY G. A, GRIERSON, I. 0.8. 


Ii is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindfistan! has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
of native scholars, 


In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modern times, Tul’st Dis, which that criticism has elicited. 


(1) DATE OF THE POET. 


The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native scholars, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that ié 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tables for computing 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. KVIL. pp. 145 and ff.) and in Epigraphia 
Indica (I. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my power to do this, I tested by them the date given 
by Tul’st Das himself for the composition of his Rdémdyan, but altogether failed to make the 
week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible kindness, It was some gatisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while there was no error in my own calculations, there was a way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poet's statements and actual facts. This has since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si Das, which native friends, or the poet's own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 


(a2) Date of the composition of the Rém-charit-mtinas (commonly called the Réméyan.) 
(Ram. Bd. XXXIV, 4,5). Sambat 1631; Chaitra 9 sudi, Tuesday, 


(6) Date of the composition of the Rém Sat’sat (Réma-sapta-Satikd) (Sat. I., 21). Sambat 
1642, Vaisikha Sudi, 9, Thursday. 
(¢) Date of the composition of the Pérbati Mangal (Pér,I, 5). Jaye sambat, Phélgune 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. : 
(@) Date of composition of the Rémdgyd (Rémdjnd). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 
Chhakkan Lal, fixes it at Sambat 1655, Jyaishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday, 
(ce) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Rimdéyan. Sambat 1669-71, 
(f) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (vide post). Sambat 1669, Aévina Sud, 13. . 
(7) Date of Tul’si Das’s death. An old tradition fixes it on Sambat 1680, Srdvana sudi 7, 
it remains now to test these seven dates, so far as possible, 
(a) Date of the Ramiyan. The authorities are :— 
1, Rém. Ba. XXXIV. 4, 5 and f.2 
1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hinddstin, by George A. Grierson, Caleutte: Asiatic Souiety of 
Bengal. 
4 I quote from the very correct text of the poem printed by Babi Ram Din Singh, of the Khadg Bités Press, 
Paina. This is by far the best’ edition of the poem which has yet appeared. In transliterating I represent 


anunisika, for want of a more convenient type, by m. The guttural n (&), I leave without any diacritieal mark, 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Sambata séraha sai ikatisd | ; 
Karaua kathd Hari-pada dhari sisé Wi 


Naumi Bhauma-béra Madhu-mésd | ; 
Awadha-puria yaha charita prakdsé \\ 
Jehi dina Rdma-janma sruti gdwahin t 
Tiratha sakala tahin chalt dwahin ii 
“Laying my head at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sambat 1631. On the ninth tithg, 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayédhyi. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rama's birth, when (the spirits of) all holy 
places there assemble.” 
Note. —Rama’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra. 7 
2. The date in the poem is borne out by a passage in the Rdm Rasikévali of Raghu Raj 
Singh (B. 1824). 
Kachhu dina kari Kasi mahan basd | 
Gayé Awadha-pura Tulasi Dasa | 
Tahan anéka kinhaw sata-sangdé | 
Nisi dina range Rimo-rati-ranga 
Sukheda Réma-naumi jaba di | 
Chatta-mdsa ait dnanda pat 


Sanéaia siraha ant eka-tisé | 
Sédara sumari Bhénu-kula-isé jt 
Bésara Bhauma suchita chita-chdyana | 
Kiya arambha Tulast-Rémdyanea \ 

“ After dwelling for a space in Baniras, Tul'st Das went to Ayédhy&, There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Rama passed his nights and days im 
bliss. When the happy Rdéma-nevami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 
of Chatira, in Sambat 1631, reverently did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulest-Ramayana.” 


The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1631, Chaitra sudi, 9, Tuesday. 


Prof. Jacobi’s calculations give the following resulis:— 
A.—Sambai 1631, expired. . 
(2) Ohattrddi year.—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 81st March 1574 A. D. 
(6) Karttikédi year.—The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A, D. 
B.—Samébat 1631, current. 
(a) Ohaitrédi year.—The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1578 A. D. 
(6) Karitikddi year—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, Sist March 1574'A. D., 
the same as A (a), 


It will be seen that none of these possible dates give the day of the week ss Tuesday. 
Prof. H. Jacobi, therefore, calculated the date according to various Siddhdntae. With his 
permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubt. 

Sam. 1631 expired = E.Y, 4675. (Special Tables I. note). : 
KY. 4600 (0) 17-60 15 [12] Ind. @ =22+ 95 
75 years (8) 19-45 178 [ 1] Ind. sudi9=.1'95 Ind. badi 9 <x 16-95, 
(3) 7:05 198 [13] 


§ The ealonlations given here, and also those : are 
Epigraphia Indica. 3 eee by me, ate based on the tables in the 
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The month Madhu, or Chaitra, of the Chaitrddi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table III. New moon about 26th sol. Chatird. Sudi 9 about 4th sol. Vaisakha. Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 KY. (3) 7°05 188 [13] 

4th Vais. (1) 1°02 36 

(4) 8°07 224 13 
0-83 14 March. 
4 








p90 





31 March 1574 A, D. 


(1) The ninth titht ended about 6 ghat. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 3lst March, 
1574 A. D.—This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhdntas for Oudh. 
If we take column 12 of Table IL. we get the date for the Kéritikddi Sam. year 1681 viz. 


4675 KY. (8) 7°05 188 [13] 
24th Chattr. (6) 1°66 920 
(9=2) 8-71 108 
67 


(2) 9°38 
(2) The ninth #tht ended on Sunday. 
Sam. 1631 current = K.Y. 4674, We calculate both kinds of years. 
KY, 4600 (0) 17°60 15 [12} Ind. © == 3°75 
74 years (2) 8°65 927 J] Ind, sudi 9 = 12°75 
4674 Ky. (2) 26°25 942 [13] 
16 Chatir. (4) 12°73 383 
(6) 8°98 325 


78 
bs] 9 : 76 
(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 


The Kartithddt year 
KY. 4674== (2) 26°25 942 [13] 
4th Vais (2) 11°82 283 
, (4) 8:07 225 
0: 83 





8-90 
(4) Sudi9 = Wednesday. This date is the same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 
We now calculate according to the Special Tables the date 4th solar Vaisékha KY. 4675. 
(1) Strya Siddhdnta with bia. | 3 


€ —-©® q an. © an. cor. 
Ky. 4600 218° 48° 0° 185° 58 0’ 262° 43’ 18” ~- 1 47 
75 years 288 21 0 67 6 18 - - = —24 24 
4 Vai. 12 Il 27 13 $8 54 59 «68 —~ 26 gh. 11 p. 
469° 20 27° 266° 98 17" ' 983 41 26 (1) 


=: 109 
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Corr: Table XXII. 26 gh. 5° 16° 58” 5° 39’ 41”- Qo 25’ 38” 


11 p. 2 14 2 24 11 
se hh a 
—26gh.llp. 5° 19% 12% 5° 42’ 38° OQ 25° 49” 
Subtract (2) from (J) 
109 20 27 966 8 437 288 41 26 
5 39 12 5 42 5 25 49 
fa ee 
104° ~=V 15” 960° 21 12” 288° 15’ 37” 
a 
Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 260° 21 12 = +" 4° 58’ 22” 
99 33 Sun’s 3 283 15 37 — = 9 7 8 
a 2° 51 «14 
Add this to (3) ¢-—- GO = 104° 2! 18” 


106° 59! 99 tt 


Resnlt No. (5) is the true Distance of San and Moon at mean sunrise at Lanka. 
calculate, now, the same for true sunrise at Benares. 


North Lat. 25° 20’, Long. + Igh.13p. (§ 58) 
1 gh. 1 21” 1 4" 59” 
13 p. 2 38 2 50 18 


147 49” #1 b4” Vo 12” 
Subtract the Besult from (3) 104 1! 15” 260° 21’ 127 283° 15! 37” 
de 49 15 54 1 12 


103° 46° 26” 360° 38 19” 988° 14’ 95” 


4675 —38600 3°1075 : 
($59) Find the eyanaiiéa for 4675 KY=3x 959 = gO. =16° 15’ 


The sidereal Long. © ==283° 14 25” — 282° 43’ 18’=3' 7” 
» tropical , © ==sid. Long.+ayandmsa =16° 46’ 7°=:10067 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(9) 


We 


(8) 


(§ 60) On 25° 20’ North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the Ist Sign vise in 1332 Asus, therefore 
1006’ of trop. Long. © in 744. Subtract. 1006 —744==262 asus, 262 asus=44 


vinddis (palas). Subtract the amount for 44 palas from 
103° 46 26” 260° 5° 18° 283° Ié’ 25” 
8 36 9. 35 43 
a ee 
103 37, 30 259 55 48 283 18 42 
($61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 55 43 = + 4 57 57 





San’s - 2388 18 422=>-—-2 7 «10 
Som of Equations ‘= 2 50 47 
Add ¢ -— © (6) 108 46 26 


106° 87/ 13” 
Add correction for Sun’s Equation + 16p. 3 15 


[EES 


Result Distance ¢ — © for = 106° 40’ 28" | 


Sunrise at Benares 


(7) 


(8) 


.. The end of the 9th itht 108° 0’ 0” occurred when ¢— © had increased by 


1° 19’ 32” or 6 gh. 31 ». after true sunrise, 
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(2) Arya Siddhénia 
KY. 4600 217° 8 0" «184° 7” 0" = 288° OF 0" 4 Agh. 10 p. 
7o years 288 13 30 B7 25 84 —~ — + | —24 4 
4 Vaid, 12 11 27 13 3 54 059 8} —19 54 


| 467 32 57 2648628 28259 8 


19 gh. 8°8V 87 4 ee eal 4235 4900 - 1987 
Pap. 1008 1 4653 703 30 Be 260 16 28-282 89 BI 


4° 2 35 4°20.0 37’ 197| 
Mean distance 108° 30’ 22” being smaller than found above ,%), the final result also will be 
smaller; we need therefore not go on with our calculation. 
(8) Brahma Siddh. (4) Seddh. Dir, 
4600 205° 0% 0” 172°15’30" 282° 3 92"/+ 11-141] 204° 14’ O” 171° 6 80” 280° 54° 207" 
238 730 672748 — — —|-2258/ 238 645 672640 -— ~— ~ 
oth Vais. 242258 26 748 158 16 pe — 11-44) 242253 26 748 #421 58 16 
467 3023 265 51 6 284 1 88 | 466 43 88 964 20 58 282 52 38 





—~ 223 2 23318 11 33 293 2 23318 11 33 
105 721 263 27 48 28350 5 104 20 86 261 47 40 282 41 5 
Vl gh 2° 14’ 6% 2° OF 48” 10 50” 
44n. 8 56 9 35 43 
223 2 2 38 18 «11 33 
B. 8. S. %. 
Sumof 105 7 21° Sum of 104 20 36 
Eq + 2 58 25 Egy + 2 51 41 
108 0 46 . 107 12 17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that ¢ -—-@ at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12’ 1” less than at mean sunrise at Lank&. Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnta the value of 
«q—o is 107° 48’ 45” and the end of 9th tithi about 54 palas after true sunrise at Benares. 
If we had taken Oudh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. For Siddhdnta 
Nirémani the result is still farther off sunrise. _ 


Conclusion.—Asthe ninth titht ended according to all Siddhénias some time after true sunrise 
af Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A. D., that day was sudi9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc, frequently are referred to the running tithi, not to the civil day on 
which that titht ended, it may be assumed that Tul’si Das commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the auspicious Oth tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the Réma 

ftavam’ were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth ttthi belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kélanirnaya on the navamt, Calontia Edition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 


Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of Tul’si Das to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning, 


With reference to Prof, Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars have 
impugned the genuineness of Rim. Bd. ch. xxxiv. on this very ground of date. The difficulty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi bas proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahimahépadhyiya Pandit Sudhdkara Dvivédi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based, 
He says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the Ramdyana ‘being in the vernacular, 
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it first became popular amongst Baniyds and Kdyasthas, who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kaithi. Iti was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Biauna-vdra, but Saumya-vdra, i.e. Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to bhauma,—an easy transition in the Kaithi character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tal'st Das was in Ayédhya, he was not a Vairdgt Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Vaishnavas are also great worshippers of Mahidéva; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Bélakdnda of the poem “Sambhu prasdda swmuti hiya hulast,” and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rima zavami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rama navami is calculated as the day whose midday 
falis on the ninth tithi, because Rima was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth tithtends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rama navamt was held.4 
Tal’si Das was unable to agree with the Vairigt Vaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Béla, Ayédhyd, and Aranya Kéndas 
of his poem, he left Ayédhy&é and went to Baniras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kishkindhdkdnda”’ 


(4) Date of the composition of the Ram Sat’sai. 


Authority, Sat. I, 2]. 
Aht-rasandé thana-dhénw rasa 
Ganapati-dwija Guru-bdra | 
Médhava sita Siya-janama-titht 
Sata-saiyd abatdra it 


‘‘ The (two) tongues of a serpent, the (four) udders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 
tusk of Ganésa (i. e., Sam, 1642), Thursday, the lunar day in the light half of Vaisdkha, which 
is the birthday of Stta (i. e., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sai,” 


Here again difficulties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kéritikddi cnrvent date, being the same as the Chaitrdédi expired 
one). 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat® 1642, Vaibakha sudi 9, Thursday. 

A. Sambat 1642 expired. 

(a) Chaitradi year. 
Sam. 1642 expired = K, Y. 4686. 
KY. 4600 = (0) 1760 15 [12] [Ind. @ = 21-08 
86 years = (8) 21:32 993 [1] tInd. sx. 9 = -08 
KY. 4686 = (3) 892 8 [13] | 
1 sol. Jyaishtha = (1) 29:50 52 
(4) 842 60 [18] 


0°57 i4th April 
1 
(4) 8-99 28th April 


Therefore the 9th thi expired just after sunrise on Wednosday, the 28th April, 1585 A.D., 
and was running on the preceding Tesday. 


Similar larly Krishna, having been born at midnight on the eighth of the dark half of Bhidrapada, Saivas hold 
the count on the civil day (sunrise to sunrise) whose midnight falls on the eighth. 
Vikrama Sambet the aot el a ‘it is necessary, if the date is genuine, to assume it to be in the 
ugh the word Sambai does not i a : ; 
a century after the death of our poet. sHov occur in the date. If we take it as a Saka date, the year is 1720, 
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(6) Kéartitkads year. 
KY. 4686 = (3) 8:92 8 [13] 
21 sol. Vaisdsha = (5) 29°11 900 
(1) 803 908 138 


19 14th March 
91 
8°22 48th March = 17th April. 


Therefore the 9th titht expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 
B. Sam. 1642 current = KY. 4685. 
KY. 4600 = (0) 1760 15 [12] ind @ = 1:38 
85 years = (2) 1052 747 [1] ind. su. 9 = 10°88 
KY. 4685 = (2) 2812 762 [13] 
13th sol. Vaiséhha = (3) 16°17 363 
(5) 829 125 13 


‘71 14th March 
18 
9°00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 


Add for longitude of Oudh 1 gh. 4 p. 


Therefore the ninth titht expired at 1 ghatikad 4 palas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. | 


Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’si Das, in dating the Sat’sai used the current, 
not the expired, Sambat year. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi points ont that this is agaist the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the Saka era, the date comes ont correctly, as 
Thursday May 5,1720 A.D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 


(c) Date of composition of the Parbati Mangal. 
Authority, Pér. L., 5. 


Jaya Sambata Phdguna sudi pdnchar Guru-dinu | 
Asunt birachaun® mangala suni sukha chhinu chhinu il 


* J compose this (Pdrbatt) Mangal, the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Sambat, Phélguna sudi. 5, Thursday, in Aévint.” 


Jaya Sambat is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tal’st Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 17th Saméat 
century. 


A reference to Prof. Jacobi’s tables will show that Jaya Sambat was current on the first 
day of Sahvat 1643 (K. Y. 4687).7 A reference to Table VIII. will at once show that Phdlguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha. 
Therefore the Phdlguna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam. 1642, But in Sambai 1642, 
Phélguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 
AER SN en I AN Ce Ta ie Yet ve Pe eRe eer 

6 The reading of the printed Editions is birachahu, but Panjit Sudhdkara Dvivéd! informs me that the best 
MSS. have birachaun. 
1 (K. Y¥. 4600 = 88°82 (Table VI.) 
87 = 28'0179 (Table VIL.) 


4887 == 1°8879 
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Under these circumstances I appealed to Beneras, and have to thank Pandit Sudh&kar 
Dvivédi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sambat 1643, not 1642, 

Sambat 1643 = KY. 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables)? is as follows :— 





4600 AY. 0 47°60 15 [12] Ind. @ = 10°28 
87 years. 4 2°12 240 f iy Ind, su, 5 = 15°28 
4687 KY. 4 19°72 255 [13] 
Sth Phal. (solar) 2 14-97 250 
6 469 505 13 
7 
€'s an 505 eq. 41 13 Jan. 
5°10 33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Phdlguna, the 6th witht was running, 
and the Sth ¢ithi ended on the preceding day; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A, D, 


We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tul'si Das mentions that he commenced 


his work in the Nakshatra Asvins. 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvidédi writes that in Tul’si Das’s time, the Makaranda, a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Sirye Siddhdnta, was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana and the true longitudes and the trve motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th tithy ended at about 52 ghatikds and 37 vighatikds, and fiévaté Nakshatra 
ended (and Aévini began) at about 20 ghaftkds and 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables, Tual’st Dias’s Nakshatra was Visakha, 
and his Hast or Zodiacal sign was Tuldé (the Scales}. Hence, according to astrology, Révait was 
not @ propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Pdrbati Mangai after Révatit had ended, and after Agvint had begun, ¢. e., after 20 
ghatikds 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A. D. 
Emay add that on 5 Phdlguna Sudi Sam. 1642, the moon was in Aévini at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tul’st Dis meant: Sam . 
1643, For ifit had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nakshaira then running : whereas, if it wasin 1643, there was every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Révaitiand unlucky, and part being in Aévin? and lucky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at an hour of the day which was 
propitious. 

One other fact follows. Phdéigunea Sudi 5 Sam. 1648, did not fall in Jaya Sambat. 
But the first day of Saméat 1643 did fallin Jaya. Therefore Tul’si Das gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the V. Sambai year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the V. Saméat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the 2ithd which 
expired in 7i. 

(e) Date of composition of the Réamiaegys, 

Chhakkan Lal says® that in 1827 A. D,, he made a copy of this work, from the original 


* The Pandit calculated the year both according tothe Indian system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 
latter caleulation, as being more intelligible to my readers. ; 

% Chhakkan Lal's language may he noted, ‘ Sri sasiwat 1653 Jéth Sudi 10 Rabibar kt kht pustak Srt Goshin jt 
ké hasta-kamat ki, Prahlid ghit, Sri Kusi jimén rahi. Us pustak par sé Srt pandit Ramguldm 7% ké satsangt Ohhak- 
feo Eél Kédyasth Rimdyani Mirjipur-basi né apn? hath sé satwat 1884 men, Uikhd thé 3” It will be observed that it 
is distinetly claimed that the MS. was written by Tul’st Dis’s own hand, and that it certainly was written twenty 
five years before his death. It may be presumed that it was the poet’s original copy. It will subsequently appear 
that if the poem was composed in Sam. 1655, the Dohdbalt could not, as current tradition, says if was, have been 
composed at Tédar Mall’s request. On this point, Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi informs me that the MS. which 
Chhakkan 14) copied was in possession of a purdhit named |Ramékrishné. On one occasion ‘RamAakrishn& took it 
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copy in the handwriting of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Saméat 1655 
Jysishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the calculation. Taking the Chatirddt 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 





(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitts Ramayan This depends on an interpreta- 
tion of K. R. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows :— 


Eka tau karéla kali-kdla dla milla td men | 
(Odha men ki khaju si Sanichart hai mina ki \ 


‘In the first place, the Kali Yuga, the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.’’ 


Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi for calculating the date and for the 
following information :—The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in Tul’st Das’s time, on orabout the 5th of Chaitra Sudi Sambat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaishtha of 1642. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chattra Sudi Sambat 1669, and remained in it till Jyaishtha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Makaranda based on the Sdrya-siddhanta. 


The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third and last to MahAdéva or Rudra, 
In Tul’st Das’s time, the Rudra-bis’, or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Sambat 
165°, and from about that time the Musalmins began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact,!° and no doubi does so in the Kabittaabove quoted. <Accord- 
ingly it was to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, i. e., between Chaitra Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Sambat 1671, ¢. e., between 1612 and and 1614 A. D. that the 
Kabitial above quoted was written. 


(f) The deed of arbitration. 


This has been published in the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindtstén. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us :— 


“‘ Whereas Anand Ram, son of Tédar, son of Déo Ray, and Kanhiy, son of Rim Bhadra, 
son of T'édar aforesaid appeared before me, &c., &c.” “In the Sambat year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kuncar, on the auspicious (subha) day of the week, was this deed written 
by Anand Ram and Kanhiy..... . The division of the share of Tédar Mall, which has been 
made.....” 


Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Tédar Mall’s property, viz., Bhadaini, 
Lahar’tira, Naipira, Chhitipira, Sivpur, and Nadésar, 


On this I remarked as follows:—In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
whe this Tédar Mall, the father of Anand Rim, and grandfather of Kanhiy was. Can he have 
been Akbar's great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lihar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar’tard, has a 
somewhat similar name. In India, contignous villages have often very similar names. 


a Ae et tt Fe hg ek ae a ee a 
out it in his bundle, to recite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that in RAémAakrishna's house there is a jealously guarded portrait of 
Tul’st Das, said to have been painted for the Bmperor Akbar. It is shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Srdvana, the anniversary of the poot’s death. Pandit Sudhdkara Dvivédt maintains that the 
date 1655 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to that of the composition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tul’st Das wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the commencement, as he did in the 
Ramiyona and in the Pérbdti Mangata. If Chhakkan Lil is to be believed, at any rate the copy was in the 
poet’s handwriting. 
1 F.g., Dohddalt 240, K. R., Ué., 170 and &. 
_ 2 But not necessarily the whole work, vide post, The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 
mbat 1685 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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First us’to dates. That of the deed of arbitration (taking the Chaztriéd: expired year) is 
cyuivalent to Sunday, September 27,1612 A. D. 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the Tédar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the Mahardja of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by Tul’si Das, shows that it was Pratipal Singh, the 
eVeventh in desceut from Akbar’s great minister, who gave it to the then Mahiraja. 

(yj) Date of Tul’si Das’s death according to an old rhyme,— 

Sanbata séraha sai asi 
dst Ganga ké tira | 
Sduvana subala saptami 

Tulasi tajeu sarira Vi 

*'Qn the 7th of the light half of Srdvdna, Samat 1680, Tul’st left his body, at Ast, on the 

bank of the Ganges.” 


Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chaitrdédi expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 


Tosumup. The following are the dates at which we have arrived :— 


(a) Date of commencement of composition of the Rium-charti-mdnas. Tuesday, March 


30, 1574 A. D. 


(b) Date of composition of the Ram Saé’sz?. Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A.D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(c) Date of composition of the Pérbati Mangal. Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

(4) Date of composition (or P copying) of the Rdmaégyd. Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 

(e) Date of composition of the Kabitia Rdmdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A, D. 

(7) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

(g) Date of Tul'si Dis’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 


Of these (2) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired iitht. All the dates depend upon expired Chaitrddi Sambat years, except (b) which 
depends on a current Chaitrdit Sambat year, a most improbable assumption. 


In concluding this portion of my notes on Tal’si Das I mast again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brilliant mathematician whose name has 80 often occurred in them 
Mahamahpadhyaya Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi. The fortunate circum stance of his profoun 
kuowledge, at the same time of Hindi astronomy and of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated, 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debé to an amount which I can scarcely repay. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLETALES OF ARAKAN, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 
No. 1.—The Srake Prince? 


A certain fairy called Sskkaru?, having lived a thousand lives in the Tawatinsa fairy-land, 
i biowene las tarn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakra, who by 





; ‘Wedded from a Barmese MS. furnished by Maung Tha Bwin, Myddk of Sandoway. 


2 Pais Telia hanns and the allusion fo Sakr& (Indra) are, together with one or two allusions to Buddhist ines 
ee ae ie eee story to bring it into line with the orthodox Buddhist Adie: 


- 
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virtue of his power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamni in Barinasi, employed a fairy, Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkaru 
to a wild fig tree, on the banks of the Jamna, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 


told him all the commands of King Sakra, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree, 


In that country there lived a Washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwé Kyén and Dwé Pya. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
- After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, “ My lord hamadryad, if you want my daughter Dwé 
Py I will give her,—only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daughters, 
‘* Indeed, the snake seems to understand. J only asked for 4 or 5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss Dwé he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let us pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, but as they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, “Mr. Snake, if you 
want Dwé Pyt follow us home.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump ata place where 
two paths met and here Dwé Pyi said to her mother, “It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump :—“ If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a, mouth-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, beingin love with Dwé Pyt, followed after them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did you 
see which way Dwé Py and her mother and sister went?” The stump replied, “I stay here 
according to my nature. I neither know nor saw.” Butthe hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness? J will this instant strike you with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 


From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimulated as the stump had done ; but when the snake threatened, it pointed. 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman’s house, and it being night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 


The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to herself, “Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself.” Accordingly 
she took the salé measure and went to get some rice from the pot; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she had promised Dwé Pyii: so she said, 
‘Tf his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dwé Pyt t will give her. Won’t you unloosen a 
fold or two?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, “I will give you Dwé Pyé; please let go.” Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dwé Pyt, “Please live with this big 
snake, If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. Itis frightful!’ Dwé Pyi 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, “‘I don’t want-to live with a brute beast;”’ but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother’s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 


It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in conn desired the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secratly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinsa. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council way not ended. At that time Mi Dwé Py, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only “ehe 
akin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, ‘‘ Come, come, my husband is dead. 
Her mother, however, said, ‘“ Don’t cry, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. Dwé Pyfi replied, “He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dwé Pyt agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon the Snake Princg 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Mis, 
Dwé Pyt did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyi and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced grealy. But 
Shwé Ky6én became jealous and said, “I have not got him because of Dwé Pyi. If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 


When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy Sama-déva, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, came and said to Sakkaru :—* Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King Sakra, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you. strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished, Your title also is to be Sakkaru. 
Kummi. From the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you; if it does 
you will become a snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countiies.” After speaking these words Sami-déva vanished, At dawn, when Dwé Pyi 
awoke, Sakkarn repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to_ . 
restrain him, he said, ‘It is King Sakri’s order. I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea, he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manzied, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dwé Pyt, who remained behind with child, 


After his departure Shwé Kyén said to herself, “If Dwé Py dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed Dwé Pyi, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwé Kyén said, “When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dwé Pyi cried and besought her, saying, ‘‘ There are two lives in me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns dao you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe Kyén replied, “As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, she returned home. 


' As Dwé Pyf floated down the river a big eagle, taking her for q fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his nest in a silk-cotton tree, There he discovered her to be @ 


woman, and when Dwé Pyfi had told him all abont herself, he kept her in his nest, where 
she was delivered of a son. 


_ . ‘When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru’s name, but as the eagle became 
migry ‘snd talked of pecking it to death in consequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Hagle.”? 
Tha Jabber then said, “ Ha, you are langhing at me.’ This squabbling was overheard by 
the Repke Prince, who was just returning in theship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
D6 By WssThe sailors replied, “How could Dwé Pyii get'to such an extraordinary place ? 


Is onan ‘be’ ber.” On coining near to the silk-cotton tree, the Primoe asked, “Is that Dwé 
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Pyi 2” and, as she answered, ‘* Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dwé Py away, she said, ‘‘ Yon should be gratefulto the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, “ The eagle and I are brothers. As I am very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.”” The eagle replied, ‘ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he bas said, he may take away his wife and child.” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, “ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,” and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 


Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
and put them on board the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not eat 
should be let back into the sea.s The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea. 


After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dwé Pyii sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dwé Pyd related all that Shwé Kyén had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “‘I will put her to shame. Do you and the child get into this box,”—-to which 
Dwé Pyi agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shwé Kyén adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dwé Pyd, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, ‘‘ You are not like the Dwé Pyi of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwé Kyén 
replied, “I have yearned after you till I became so ill that there was a miscarriage.” The 
Prince said, “Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.’ Accordingly Shwé Kyén, who was pretending to be Dwé Py, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing. Shwé Kyén opened the box, but on seeing Dwé 
Pyf and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwé Py, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 


Afterwards Shwé Kyén, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwé Pyi having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “* Father 
dear, Dwé Pyfi has lived happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.”’ 


The washerman replied, ‘‘My daughter, the snake with which Dwé Pyii lived was a 
human snake, being the embryo of a man. Now if J catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwé Kyén became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, ‘You must catch one for me.” So her father 
remarked, ‘Be itas you will. We shall have peace when you aredead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference. He 
brought this to Shwé Kyén, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very hungry in consequence; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shwé Kyén cried ont, “ Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, ‘She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,”” whilst her mother remarked, ‘“ My son-in-law is having a game.” Shwe Kyén cried. 
out very loudly however, so Dwé Pyd said to her husband the Snake Prince, ‘It is not right 
that my sister should die—go and helpvher.” But her husband replied, “ If only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again, Your father can settle such an affair as 
this, Are you tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing ?” His wife Dwé 
RD 


8 Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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Pri rejoined, ‘‘King Sakra’s order was from the time that the child was born. That is now 
long past, and you cannot again become a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
you formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man ; you can avoid also being touched 
by or smeared with a drop of snake's blood.” She became much troubled,so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died. On cutting it, however, a drop of the boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became a snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
him, so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwé Pyii carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, “Come back 
home, I will get you food,” but it was in vain, Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
ta his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them, 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dwé Pyi, ‘*I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall biteand kill them when I have the snake mind in me.” 

Dwé Pri, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, “I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
oulv strike at them, You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk, 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you,—I must go 
into the darkest forests.”” Dwé Pyi replied, “Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you.” She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake’s mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dwé Pyd, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill. as if he remained ontside he would certainly bite her; so he went 
Inside the ant-hill. But Dwé Pya remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 


(To be continued.) 














PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
(Continued from Vol, XXI. page 116). 
Parr IIT. 
TRANSLATION. 
No. 8. 


Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where. 
the Wedding céremony takes place. 


Put your foot in the stirrup, brother SdérAbji, to mount your horse.1 
Your mother holds you by the hem of your garment,? 
Let go, mother, let go your hold, 
And I shall give you your due. 
5 How can I forget the claims of her, 
Who reared me, and loved me as her own Life? 
T have got a beautiful sédt woven for my mother, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold, 
Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, to mount your horse. 
10 Your aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. 
Let go aunt, let go your hold: 
Your claims shall have due recognition. 
How can I forget what is due to her, 
Who sang the lullaby at my cradle? 
_ 4S Thave ordered a gold-embroidered sédi for my aunt, 


‘And a bodice of green silk. 7 ne Ae 
1 Boe aote 17, Part I. | * By way of asserting her claims. 
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Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabjt, and mount your horse. 
Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by hem of sh garment, 
Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 
20 And I shall give you your due. 
How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
- When my name was given me 73 
Let us send a hundi (on some firm) in Gnjarat, and get a 1 good patori (for 
my aunt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 
25 And as pure as the Moon. 
The bridegroom stands under the festcons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 
And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 
The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pan, 
And looks as delicate as a pén-leaf. 
a No. 9 
Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 


All hail this (blessed) day ! 
(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if [ had the means. 
I would not make a moment's delay. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my Méhérwanji’s* head. 
We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
Brothers, have your little sons married, 
(As) I have married my Sérabji and brought (the couple) home. 
10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Méhérwinjf dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 
My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 
15 We rejoice that my Sérabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
I5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 
T told thee to make an armlet for my Sérabji’s arm, 
And a nine-stringed necklace for my Strinbai. 
2U I gave thee an order, mercer: 
I told thee to bring a plaid for my Séribji, 
And a pair of patéris for my Strinbai, 
I gave thee an order, jeweller: 
I told thee to bring rings for my Sérabji, 
25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sivinbal. 
Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 
That my Sérabji may enter on horse-back. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
80 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has brought the Rant Laksmani® for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 


ene er A 
‘Itisthe privilege of the father’s sister to hold the hahv in | 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbat, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,? 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbii ! 
Sisters, our Sirinbaii is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 
It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 
10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 
Her father has given Sirinbat a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 
15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane® on Sirinbai, 
Or she will smart under it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Strinbal with kindness, 
And serve her with enough of food at her meals,® 
20 Sirinbaf is the (pet) daughter of her father. 
Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirtnbai with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. - 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirinbif is as advanced in years as 
she appears: 
25 (lt is only becanse) she has been brought up on curds and milk: 
(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 
Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion P!0 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirinbat will adorn herself, 
30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 
Which have been purchased for her by her good brother.U 
* +* + % 





Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakranf. 
* * + 
35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirtnbat. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable 1éhé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbaf, the beloved daughter of her father, . 
is married and is going to the konse of her parents-in-law. 
40 Strinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 
And the hearis of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


T The names of many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 
8 It may be assumed that the bride is a child. 
ac a eee pars pie ratags young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law- 
is the word used in xt which means money settled upon a daughter by her f; is wi 
by her husband, on the occasion of the marriage. . Sp anplreer te trivia ton ever Me 
0 The father or brother may give any presents or settle an i i ? 
y amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
Pers bound to do g0. tt is the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of woachig apparel to the 
bridegroom's relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
is the daty of the bridegroom r father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride 
and give her many snits of clothing besides, to which she has an exclusive right.. — 
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No. 11. 
Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 


Father, O father (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lakk and a quarter.!* 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought 2 daughter from a magnificent house, 
5 Kaka,3 O Kaka (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought a wife from a noble family. 
Mima, O Mamiil4 (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father. 
Masa, O Mésa!5 (mine), I have come home married, 
10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 
Phiva, O Phiiva!® (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 
Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Sérabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
Sister Méhérbiai, decorate your house, 
Because your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sanabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk;!". 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
Sister Méhérbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls ;/8 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sdnabat, fill your lamps with ghi;?® 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
It is Méhérbai’s son who is married. 
He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees), 


pe! 
Cut 


ttt =. | 
TCH Aare wars wa, 

arat & oar ae ast Shrasht arg ster & arzat antaett. 

are @ reset aret Tet, grat & WT eer Aterarsit are 

Hest AST EATS TST SANT ge & crea art cart. 

pase ea lil Gaaee Hest Rast F GE TWessz srarer 
5 aa afta qeraxt Aet Tat ee 7 

Bar eae BT Fes | SF StS Faret ary Tereat 

ft area aera are Tara is aie 
rach srtartt arash car a ean ae gag ? 
* wer ce Ri) oa’ ~ * x] 

qrat & rar ee Bet Srerasit arg scala att eat TaN HaTaTT 
10 aret & qaea are Ta. Re ee beb 

Het Ast t ard qeyT SANT 25 seer are ASAT. 

TT TAT WTA, arr Sa at Gs Pt 

AR wer Werer Secst Arar He TT Ger. 

aar & en HA wea! SLT SAT IT TT ATT 
15 ardt aett Hatt. arse sara a Akar Was. 


12 A figurative expression of the bride’s value. 


° *s brother. 
13 The father’s brother. i The mother’s 
15 ho husband of the mother’s sister. 16 The husband of the father’s sister. 
7 As a mark of rejoicing. 1 An allegory. 


19 Also ag a mark of rejoicing: It is the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by ghi in the daytime, 
when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on-the 
oceasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when.presents are given to her. 

2 This is somewhat unintelligible. 21 Properly this should be act eS SAT. 
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15 ara Sicrastar ate ws war t.. 

Wa Wa SerSie STS ! 


“ny om 


wag aaa aritetr & aia * 


ator & aradt avaat 

arent t Starars ATAE STT- 

sararat areradt drtrare % 
eee t Tee GTA STE. 

& aitaarea site sig ast cers & 
ares t ataas THA Brat Bre. 
qrarsite arearart Start &, 
Saas TUT Tat Sat &,. 
aTaraat T Ara AS Tart % 

10 Miaareat ait arate eit 2 
ararsairt surdt aaah Tet z, 
aidicnars wey strat 27 Haye. 
ararate Sarat eert WTA &, 
ataaars ar Fer eet EI ATA ¥. 

15 qraatr diet ar Tat & 
sei aT aA AT Ter F. 
atiaare fracat are sitar =. 
Sgt FSSt Hct Aest &, 
ar sitéraren ar diceat Uret =. 

90 arasit Set West ATST &, 
aya BpePaarsa ar GITEAT Etat &. 


= AIT . 8. time cannot be used in the plural. This however is poetical license. 
25 Sait} poetically for Sei. 
28 THC Is poetically used for qe. 


wh ara poetically for ari. 


a! A corruption of BITS) a room. 


| 


iat ASR ART AAA at acer. 
ant Sitrarst TTS Se. 
20 eel H at ateht Statar ». 
Stat ras arr areraratat was. 
ard dirararsst Tara Sie. 
mer aaa aretsie aac. 
ad Stas ANT Aras tsar. 
Od arét Sreararea Bera site 
se Sat att t aaa sit. 
aren Staaratat stgearst 2° are. 
wa TA TarST STstar ! 
WS ASAT PATS Tet SMT. 
30 wat at geret Tt sara. 
at STaa F Aa Sirah Ava, 
Vat Ut STATA TI arateir 
Tal Ta TeTSt T ATAA | 


TitT Xo, 
ATTA Gate ASaa AST Ware ae. 


| 
{ 
! 
| 


aiGaare at araratat 37 &, 
artaare wercrat Te HST FZ. 
areqat TA Ar BTA FE tet &,. 
25 ste ot TeT Ty Wet Fz, 
ST UF Arar TS Gratz, © 
aiiaare Ie aia Trazat Z, 
qex 7% qaee At ari v 
et are Sistas Trait Z, 
30 dat Tre Az eit F, 
area art artararsar ate 2. 
Se areal F Fits &. 2° 
at rar drdtaare sacri &.. 
Qe wat t waa zt, 3° 
85 ac strat dtiaarsat wee %.. 
qraraiy Tetrat Att are &, 
atrars FTA Brat wre =. 
arétraré at ararsitat serett Z, 
Hees FT WMT arat aret =. 
40 dtitaare art ane ant 7, 
A At T DSTA ewe aa TZ. 
2 Pootical form of AAT. 
26 Usst Is poetical for rer. 
2% This phrase is unintelligible. 


lit. @€ means a wife W2T copper bowls and dinrdt a littlecup in which a paste of “ kanki” is made with 


rosewater, 


%® This phrase is also unintelligible: Sh lit, means “in lumps.“ 
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tit 2A. 
qT TET Tost Be as Sat Far aay aia. 


arar & aay & TUT street, 
VAT SAA VLSI Seay. 
fier t star = wet sneer, 
ate saraat efendt srear. 

5 area t ara € Teelty sree, 
Ate Beart wesw srear. 
arat ¢ arar = wets Arear, 
SRT TAWA SAH SEA, 
arar ¢ Arar = THAT STAT, 

10 aaa arsrat aey 2) wee. 
Hal t HAT S TTA SATA, 
Tal Hoay Tit sear. 


ee ON tee Aare os, 
— a oe ‘a 
Pm aes 


Greets ATE Wes SATs, 
AC WT BTSt TT THT. 

15 arg 2 Recaré Ae Tora, 
at Tq BrSt HT TTA. 
are t FaTaAT FT TAT UTA, 
AR Are ATSt SF qVsil. 
arg t Hecaré atdtar tex gaa, 

20 At Ga wrst SE Tee. 
arg t sararé div ear Az, 
Ae ATS BTSY BET FEIT. 
qest t atsit Fecarsar Ja, 

Baal BEST HET FST. 





MISCELLANEA. 
MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS | day of the solar month, of the Lakshmanaséna 


AND MSS. 


1.—Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 6,1 have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Karitikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka eru, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls im one of the months from Karttika to 
Phaleuna, and 1012, when the date falls m one of 
the months from Chaitra to Agvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 


According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlél 
Indraji, the Buddba-Gay4 inscription of Asdka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soc., Vol. XVI. p. 858, is dated in line 11:— 

Srimal-Lakshmanasénasy-Atita-rajyé sam 51 
Bhédra di 8 ré 29. 


Judging from the editor’s own translation— 

Sarnvat 51 of the reign of the iustrious Laksh- 
manaséna having elapsed,’ the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bhadrapada, the 29th solar day”—it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhédra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may. be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bh&drapada, being the 29th 
eee Eee 


31 Poetical for ea 
The real meaning is—‘the year 51 since the (com- 





ee re de Ne 
TE Rene ER ee EN ge tt 





2 


| year 51. 


The date falling in the month Bh&drapada, the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1093 expired; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. For in Saka 1098 
expired the 8th #ithi of the dark half of the 
amdnia Bhidrapada ended about 19 h, after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be BhAdra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhaddrapada, the Sirnha-sarhkrinti having taken 
place, by the Strya-siddhadnta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhanta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 


The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice im 
Bengali MSS.,? inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
calendar. A clear and instructive example of 
this is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
stryya-gatyd tuladiné 26, in reality siryya-gatys 
Phdlguna-diné 26. The 26th day of the solar 
Phélguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 19th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha- 
samkranti having taken place 15h. 3m. after 





mencement of the) reign, (now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanaseéna.’ 2 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 49. 
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ore ee A ene 
a rpm snopongaornnnnnnnne gwee, 


Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, and mount your horse, 
Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by oe hem of your garment. 
Let go, auni, let go your hold, 


20 And I shall give you your due. 


How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
- When my name was given me P? 
Let us send a hundi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patéri (for 


my aunt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 


25 And as pure as the Moon. 


The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pin, 

And looks as delicate as a pdn-leaf, 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day: 


5 The Sun has risen auspicionsly over my MéhérwAnji’s‘ head. 


We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! | 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my Sérabji and brought (the couple) home. 


10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 


15 


2U 


My Méhérwanji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 

My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

We rejoice that my Sérabjis mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 

15 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sérabji’s arm, 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Strinbii. 

I gave thee an order, mercer: 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my SérAbji, 

And a pair of patérés for my Sirinbai, 

I gave thee an order, jeweller: 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sérabji, 


25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 


Father-in-law, make your couri-yard (gates) a little higher (*), 
That my Sérabji may enter on horse-back. 


All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 


30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 


My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has brought the Rant Laksmani® for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 





‘It isthe privilege of the father’s sister to hold the baby in her arma, while the astrologer finds outa name for it. 
See note 14, Part 1, 5 The bridegroom’s mother is supposed to repeat these lines. 6 An allegory. 
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Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbal is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
SirinbAi, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,’ 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
& How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 
Sisters, our Sirinbii is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-layy, 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 
It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 
1) And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 
Her father has given Sirinbif a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 
15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane® on Sirinbif, 
Or she will smart under it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbat with kindness, 
And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 
20 Sirinbat is the (pet) daughter of her father, 
Sirinbal is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law, 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbat with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirtnbif is as advanced in years as 
she appears: 
25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk: 
(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 
Sirinbai, why have yon forgotten to take with you your marriage portion P10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirinbat will adorn herself. 
30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 
Which have been purchased for her by her good brother. 
te # # * 





Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrani. 
* + # at 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirinba}. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable lahé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirtnbaf, the beloved daughter of her father, 
Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

40 Sirinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 
And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


7 The names of many other relatives besides the maternal 
® It may be assumed that the bride is a child. 


ar Adal & ease i oa ae young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 
word used in the text which means mone settled u i i 
by her husband, on the occasion of the marriage. - ene omnes a lad 
The father or brother may give any presents or settle en 
¥ amount of money on the bride, but he is by uo 
ce bound to do 80. it is the duty of the bride's parents, however, to give presents of wearing apparel $a the 
bri fe s relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
" teed uty of the bridegroom & father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments on the bride, 
smd give her many suits of clathing besides, to which she has an exclusive right. 


grandfather are used in succession. 
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Song sung when the Bridegroom brings heme his Bride. 


Father, O father (mine), Jam come home married, 
And have brought (with mej a wite worth a lath anda quarter." 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought a daughter from a magnificent house, 
5 Kaka3 O Kaka (mine), [am come home married, 
And hare brought a wife from a noble family. 
Mama, O Mama (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father. 
Masa, O Masa (mine), I have come home married, 

19 And have brought the sister of a powerfal brother. 
Phiva, O Phivé!® (mine), I Lave come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Séradji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
15 Sister Méhérbai, decorate your house, 
Because yourson has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sinabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk ;#/. 
Your brother has come home with sis bride. 
Sister Méhérbai, decorate the threshold witn figures in pearls;i 

20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sinabal, fill your lamps with gi!;19 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is Méhérbal’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 


Chay 


ra <. 
acient tare ara ite. 
arate F TT TE Aa ATT a ATE citer & areat ata. ; 
are & GWT Are TET, qrat TT ee Aer Sraast Ars 
esr Fest EATS TWAT START ee Foret aret Tal. 
RCSA STG. teat Feat & EE Tees SvArer 
5 Ma Hla atrat Aer Toea4r 20 ax qHIEr SiTTst. 
piglet Deas as | ae StS Faret ara TeTeat 
ane area Sra Ast TeTat ere ee Sa ena? 
wae reat ara. efits a gah a 
qTae ft TT FE AST ANAS ATS g spe t Sor seat 
10 aret & aeer Are Tat. m So 
. & Be 20 ba 
wet Fer Tt arett qq SAR | pas ee = 
HT TAT TAS: oo | are 
Ht TT TSS STSTST TTA | ge THAT FEST - 
aa eran ged? | ACT SAT IT IAT 
15 arét areata Haat Arst ATAT ! att TAT WAST. 


12 4 fieurative expression of the bride's value. . 
"8 The father’s pecther. % The mother’s brother. a 
18 The husband of the mother’s sister. 28 The husband of the father’s sister- 
joie! 18 An allegory. 
1? Asa mark of rejoicing. g nie epee 
39 ais asa mark of rejoicing. It is the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by gif in the daytime. 
E~] re k : : oe : 
when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on the 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents are given to her. 


iad ai 


2 This is somewhat nuintellicible. 21 Properly this should be TUF 2 Sa. 
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fra &. 
aedtaua Toss At oe Hat aT 
qrars ata. 
wt at erst rset ! art TSH ART BTA AAT Arey, 
ae Sra Terrs are Fact. | ant dttttaret wea az. 
at Test ory aver are © &. | 20 wef 4 oF anit State = 
Wat TA TEST ATTA | : Stat arava are drrarsitat qraiy. 
bane Recast oe TAT ETA TTT. | ant dhtararss vardat sic. 
AT Sree aT GTA AT MEAT amet 4 Or AST TAT. 
WT TT ATSTST SATSTAT. : | att ora st Are diarearsitar Fete. 
after arsed Tora ArT ATE 85 ard freer? gett sie 
A Sis re ees , we Tat He t Tae sti. 
BF ee es Wee STARA Weert 22 are. 
ay ARTATAR IS TEAC STSH. | ee ee ve 
nia } Wat TT Test sirsrar ! 
ant tara Yisare ASH. , : hee 
We ASlat Wars we Are. 


wa ue ererst t sraat ! | 


st atar A yest ws TTT. 30 wet aH eerey @ rsa. 


15 ayer Staarsitealt are Aes ear &. TT ATS FT Sa Sitdt srstsi, 
Tt TT TTS STAT ! Wat Ut aA TI aratsit 
wet 4 da aridity & articr WT TT Teel T ssa! 

tire %o, 
HA Wat Toad AST aval afte. 
ater & aaa ataet aiiivarg at aaratat Sz F, 
argat & eidiataré arat se. arias wearer te Ht z. 
AAA ATTTAat Sars =, argait G4 At Arai ze aet &,, 

Sree t geist arat sre. 20 8H Ut FT F Ty Grefi z, 

& aittaarga sig sig Set eras &, at CF aTet TS ste z, 
ares t dittare TORT arat sire. atiaae Te Ria Frasaz 2, 
araraitg aearare agit, THT" Gq VT Ate & 
aetraet TAT Ta SATS, Get art Srtaare wird 2, 
ara? € ata Ae GATT | 80 Gat Tree Seger F, 

10 Sedtarargt at arat eet & | rear aret ereararsar ste 2. 
crete | meant arene.» 
ating Bey Hat 7 Sei &. | ae srar sdhrarés sacreit Z. 
ararats sardt Set WTs z | ate at2t 3 wa 


atdaars 354 er vet Ta ara ¥&. 


15 @rasit diet ar Beit 3% 35 4t arat Slaasat wea Z. 


Sey ray FT &- | TTS Te AT Big Te 

atiaare tract az ara &. | airetrarg Gwia arat sre z- 

Maat EIst ATA Ateat %, 7 etdtrarg at ararsitat serett @, 

are sitéitaret at diceat aret &. | GiaTas st TRA ara ret z. 
20 argait efet Hesit aret %, 40 aiterare are az are ¥, 

ant atefrarest ar dceat ztat ¥. : AT IT FT PATA VTA! 7a F. 
m MT i. 9. time cannot be used in the plural, This however is poetical license. 28 Poetical form of AT]. 
© BRT pootically for ai. = Sait poetically for Heft. 26 Sel Is poetical for Ale 


© & cmraption of TET aroom. % TET Is poetically used for Ge. *3 This phrase is unintelligible, 
bit, YC manna a wife HET copper bowls and Wat a little cup in which a paste of ‘‘ kankit”’ is made with 
© This phrase is aleo wsinielligible: BA lit. means “in lumps.“ 
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fit AR. 
AR Tet Tot oe ws sat Far aa aa. 


aT F aTaT F TATA arysay, 
Va Breast afrswett area. 
attr tata € at spear, 
ae stare dantt areeit. 

o Ara t aR = Tey sires, 
ate Seat qoftsieht area. 
ATA & aTAT S TCP sTp=ay,, 
GR Tat TAR areey, 
wer t Aal = TCs sTyzay, 

10 sara areartt aey 72) year. 
Sal € Har SF TAA ssa, 
Tal Hoar TiPsweit seer. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


qieetstr Are Gree Sars, 
al ACT are or ats. 
15 arg % Fecaré Ae graye, 
ai Ta aret se aT. 
arg t TaTaNT FT Tae rare, 
A ATE BST SE aes. 
arg t Hevarg atetar ata zee, 
20 ant ga arel we aes. 
arg t sararé dhe Har az, 
at We sret ae qesiy. 
acs t ats Aecarzay ga, 
Saat THT SE atsi. 





MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOTS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 


1.—Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 6,1 have attempted to 


prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced : 


in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kadritikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls im one of the months from Karttika to 
Phalguna, and 1012, when the date falls in one of 


the months from Chaitra to Aévina. To the six | 


dates of the era which were then known to me JI 
have added another date, ante, Vol. XXTI. p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
worrectly with my epoch. 


Indraji, the Buddha-Gaya inscription of Aséka- 


Soe., Vol. XVI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 :— 
Srimal-Lakeshmanasénasy-itita-rajyé sam 51 
Bhadra di 8 ra 29. 
Judging from the editor's own translation— 
Sarhvat 51 of the reign of the iJustrious Laksh- 
manaséna having elapsed,’ the 8th day of the 


ee a 
a 


day cf the solar month, of the Lakshmanaséna 
year 51. 


The date falling in the month Bhidrapada. the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1093 expired; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. For in Saka 1093 
expired the 8th tsthi of the dark half of the 
amdnia Bhédrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be Bhédra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Simha-sanhkrinti having taken 
place, by the Sfrya-siddhdnta, 10h. 4m., or, by 


' the Arya-siddhanta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
| of the 28th July. 
According to the late Pandit Bhagvinlal | . 


dark half of Bh&drapada, the 29th solar day”—it , 


may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves tprobably, of the dark 
half} of the month Bhadrapada, being the 29th 





31 Poetical for ae. 
The real meaning is—" the year 51 since the (com- 


A ee ee ees 


{ 


The fact that the above date, in addition to the 


valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. Aa. | lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 


mouth, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,* inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
eslendar. A clear and instructive example of 

is is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Colebrouke im the Asiatie Re- 
searches, Vol. TX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
séryya-gatyd tulading 26, in reality siryya-guty i 
Phdlguna-diné 26. The 26th day of the solux 
Phélguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds «> 
the [9th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha- 
samkranti having taken place 13h. 3m. after 





meneement of the’ reign, (10w) passed, of the illustrioua 
Lakshmanaseéna.’ 2 See ante, Vol. EXI. p. 49. 
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mean sunrise of the 2th January. Now on the 
1%th February, A. D. 1220, the day of the. date, 
the full-moon tithi commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon- 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
which he haa done it. 


And this date again leads me to draw attention 
to the date of the Amgachhi copper-plate of 
VigrahapAladéva III., of which I have given an 
account, ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 97-16]. The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
veeasion of a lunur eclipse, i.e., on the full-moon 
tithi; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
Lith year of Vigrahapaladiva’s reign, Chattra- 
diné ¥. We know that the inscription is later 
than A. D. 1033;* and, taking the expression 
Chaitra-dind 9 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the Ind March, A. D. 1086, as an 
eguivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1036, was the 9th 
day of the solar Chaitra; on that day the full- 
muon tithi commenced about 5h. after mean 
sunrise, aud there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India; but we now have several other dates 
that record invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
tion be approved of, Vigrahapdladéva IN. must 
be taken to have begun to reign about A.D. 
1974. 


Similar to the date of the Ampfchh! plate is 
the date of the Balasore eopper-plate grant 
of Purushdttamadéva, the king of Orissa, 
published ante, Vol. I. p. 355. According to 
Mr. Beames, Purnshoéttamadéva ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1473, and his grant 1s dated in 
the Sfth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of Mésha, i.e. Vaisakha, at the 
time of an eclipse. If the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the ‘th April A. D. 
1483, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
ean; bot by my calculations that day was the 
Ath (mot the 10th) day of the solar Vais&kha, the 


Mighesacnkrinti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 
- lias... sunrises of the 27th March, A. D. 






rise Mb Ageil A.D. 1486, was the 10th of 
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9.—Ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 251-252, I have 
treated of four dates of the Ash&adhadi Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [15]83, and 1699 ; and Vol, XXI. 
p. 51, I have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. Ican now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ash&dhadi year 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to he the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ashédha. According to the late Dr. Raéjéndralal 
Mitra’s Notices, Yol. V. p. 236, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated :— 

Samvat Ash&dhadi 1713 Ashadha-masé éuklé 
pakshé pratipach-Chhukravasaré. 


This date works out properly only for the 
Chaiirddi Vikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A.D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ash&dhAdi year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashfidha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the Ash&dh&di year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ash&dha, the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Kérttikdds 
Vikrama year 1713, and the date would have 
fallen in A. D. 1657. 


3.—I know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Sinha era, and have given them’ 
already in my list of Vikrama dates (anie, Vol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129}, 
because they are all referred to the Vikrama era 
as well. About the Huropean equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 
dates together. ‘ 


{1}. A copper-plate inscription of the Chau- 
lukya Bhimadéva II. is dated— 
Sri- Vikrama-samvat 1266 varshé sri-Simha- 
sam;vat 96 varshé . . Mairgea-gudi 14 
Gurau—, 


and the equivalent of this date, for Vikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. D. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1118; between the 
Sinha year and the expired (Chaitrddi, or 
Ashddhddi, or Karttikddi) Vikrama year, 1170. 


(2). A Veraval stone inscription of the reign 
of the Vaghéla Arjunadéva is dated— 


Sri-nripa-Vikrama-samn 1820... 2.4 =. 





the solar Vaigékha, and on that day there also waa _ 
solar eclipse. 
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tathé sri-Simha-sath 151 varshé Ashédha- 
vadi 13 Ravau—, 


According to the List of Antiquarian Remains 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and Archeol. Survey of Wet. 


and the equivalent of this date, for the expired India, No. 2, p. 39), a short inscription at Girndr 
| is dated— 


Kdrttikddi Vikrama year 1320, is Sunday, the 
25th May A. D. 1264. Here the difference 
between the Simha year and the Christian year 


| 


ae 


ig again 1113. The difference between the Sinha , 
year and the Vikrama year put down in the date | 


is only 1169 ; but as the Vikrama year of the date 


is the expired Kdritikddi year 1320, which for the | 


month of Ashddha is equivalent to the Chaitrédi 
or Ashddhddi year 1321, we may say that here 
too, the difference between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaiirddi or Azshddhddi Vikrama 
year is 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Simha year was 
not a Kéritikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with AshAdha. 


(3). A stone inscription at Mangrol in Kathia- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukya Kuméarapala, 
is dated— 

Srimad-Vikrama-sarhrat 1202 tarhi  sri- 

Sim ha-sathvat 32 Asvina-vadi 13 Sémeé. 

Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Vikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging from the preceding 
dates, the Vikrama year 1202 should be the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fallin A. D. 
(82 + 1118 =) 1145. When treating of this date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Vikrama date, the chuice, as regards ita 
European equivalent, would lie between Monday, 
the 28th August A. D. 1144, when the 18th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 1th Oetober A. D. 1145, 
when the same tithi commenced 3 h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Simha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that the Vikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Sinbba dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th 
October A.D. 1145, ns the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the ithi 
of the date did not end, but commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Siznha year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashadha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashidhédi year, if the following date could be 

referred with confidence to the Simha era. 


Sam 53 varshé Chaitra-vadi 2 Somé. 
Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Simha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Simba date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the 13th 
March A. D. 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second fithki of the dark half of the 
aminta Chaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. D. 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Ashd:lhddi or the Kédrttikddi (buat not 
the Chatirddi) Vikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired; and, since we already have seen that the 
Sinha year was not a Hirttikddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ash&adha, {and was perhaps the original dshd- 
dhdd: year). 


4,—Of the Cha&lukys Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chalukya king, Vikramaditya 
VI., Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Vol. VIII. pp. 187. 
193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Vikramaditya Vi., the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years guoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Saka years, beginning with 
Chaitra-gudi 1 and ending with Phaleuna-vadi 
15; and that a Chalukya Vikrama year may be 
converted into the corresponding expired Saka 
year by the simple addition of 997. This may be 
seen from the following regular dates :-— 


(1). The Yéwér tablet (ante, Vol. VIII. p. 20) 
is dated: . . . Ch&lukya-Vikrama-varshada 
Qneya Pimgala-sazbvatearada Srivana-paurnna- 
miasi Aditya-vara sédmagrahane-mahiparvva- 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+ 997=) 999 expired, which by the southern ]uni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A. D. 1077, when there was 4 
Innar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


(2). A stone-tablet at Kurtakéti (ante, Vol. 
VITI. p, 190, No.9) is dated: ... Cha.-Vi- 
varsha[da*] ‘fneya Durndubhi-samvatsarada 
Pushya-guddha-tadige Adityavaram=uttaraya- 
na-samkranti-vyatipitad-amdu. In Saka 
(74+-997=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
Srd zithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
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$b. 24m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the : 


23th December A. D. 1082, and the Uttarayana- 
satwkranti took place on the preceding day, 
13 bh. 43 m, after mean sunrise. 


(3). According to Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. VIII. 
p. 22) a stone-tablet at Alar records grants made 
‘at the time of the sun’sa commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
ef the PrajApati samvateara, which was the siz- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Chalukya king 
Vikrama.” In Saka (164+997=) 1013 expired, the | 
year Prajipati, the 12th tithi of the bright half | 
of Pansha ended 12h, 24m. after mean sunrise of | 
Thursday, the 25th December A. D, 1091, and | 
the UttarAyana-samkranti took place on the 
preceding day, 21 lh. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

4. A stone-tablet at Kiruvatti (ante, Vol. 
VIII. p. 191, No. 29) is dated: Cha.-Vi.-varishada 
2ineya Pramiéthi-sarmnvatsarada Jyéshtha-suddha 
paurnna(rnna)masiA ditya-virasdémagrahanad- 
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amndu. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24-+4-997x) 1081 expired, the year Pramathin, 
is Sunday, the 5th June A. D. 1099, when there 
was a funar eclipse 16h. 55m. after mean 
sunrise. 


(3). A stone-tablet at Kargudari (ante, Vol. X. 
p. 252) is dated: ... Cha&.-Vi.-varshada 33neya 
Sarvadhéri-sanvatsarada Herjjuggiya (i.¢., Agvi- 
ha} punnami Sémavaérad-andina, The corre- 
sponding date, for Saka (33+997=) 1080 expired, 
the year Sarvadhdrin, is Monday, the 21st 
September A.D. 1108, when the full-moon fithi 
ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 


The two following dates, taken together, prove 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mésha-samkrinti, 
nor on the oth day of the bright half of Phalguna, 
the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
the era. 

(6). An inscription at Kattagéri (ante, Vol, VI. 
p. 138)is dated: . .. Cha.-Vi.-varshada 2ineya 
DbAta-samvatearada Chaitra sn (su)ddha 5 Adit- 
yavhrad-andu. The corresponding date, for 
Saka (21-4-997=) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the %nd 
March A.D. 1096, when the 5th tithi of the 
bright half ended 1h. 12m. after mean sunrise. 
4a the Mésha-sarskrinti did not take place till 
the 23rd March, A.D. 1096, the date shows that 
the dowian year Dhiiri to which.the date belonged 
ammumeed before the beginning of the solar 
Bahia yooks 1 18 expired, and did not coincide with 

(7)... @initm-teblet of BalagSinve (ante, Vol. V. 
D S46) in dalled ‘om the occasion pada: 











bf 


the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
of (the month) Phalguna of the Srimukha savhrai. 
sara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Chalukya Vikrama.’ The corresponding 
date, for the amdnéa Phélguna of Saka (18-+-997=} 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A.D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5h. 8m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the 5th of the bright half 
of Phalguna; for, had such been the case, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
22nd February A.D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bhéava. 


The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily :— 


(8). An inscribed pillar at Araléswar (anie, 
Vol. VIII. p. 190, No. 4) is dated: . .. Cha.. 
Vi-kélada iImeya WNala-satnvatsarada Chaitra- 
bahula - parhchami - Mamgalavara -Méshasam- 
kranti-vyatipatad-az>ndu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year- 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5th tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A.D. 1076, and: the 
nearest Mésha-sathkranti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
99/7 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 24th - 
March, A. D. 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 28rd- 
March, A. D. 1077. . 


(9). A stone-tablet at Wadagéri (i. No. 5) is 
dated (on the anniversary of VikramAditya’s coro-- 
nation}: ... Cha.-Vi.-varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-samnvaisarada Phileuna-éaddha-pamchamt-Bri- 
(bri)haspativarad-amndu. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1-+-997=) 998 expired 
but the equivalents of the date both-for that year 
and for the intmediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 3Ist January’ A, D. 1077; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; an& 
Monday, the 19th February A. B. 1078. 


(10). The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of. 
Vikramaditya VI. (anfe, Vol. I. p. 81) is dated: 
Sri- Vikrama-kiéla-sarhvatsaréshu shateu atitéshu. 
saptamé Durhdubhi-sathvaisuré pravarttamAné 
tasya  Karttika-su,su)ddha-pratipad: Adivaré. 
Here the year of the date should be Saka (7+-997=) 
1G04 expired, as in the date No. 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year: 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are-‘Tueeday, the 25th:Qutober A.D. 1062: . 
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Wednesday, the 6th October A. D. 1081; and 
Saturday, the 14th October A. D. 1083. 


(11). A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo, 
As. Soc., Vol. X. p. 202,) is dated in the 21st year, 
the Dh&tu samvatsara, on Sunday, the 13th of 
the dark half of Pushya, and the moment when 
the stn was commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 
(21+997=} 1018 expired, as in the date No. 6, 
above; but in Sake 1018 expired the sth tithi of 
the dark half of the aménta Pausha ended on 
Wednesday, the 14th January A. D. 1097, and 
the Uttardyana-samkrinti took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. 


The Chaélukya Vikrama era offers a compara- 


remarks of Mr. L. Rice on the.word vadda, anée, 
Vol. VIL. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of mukhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddardra as a name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion the 14th tithi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
the date of the Anamkond inscription of Rudra- 
déva (ante, Vol. XI. p. 12)—Saka-varshamulu 
1084 vunemti Chitrabhanu-samvatsara Magha éu 
18 Vaddsvaéramunaindu'—nundoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, the 20th J anuary, A. D. 1163. 
On the other hand, it might very properly be 
suggested that in the date under discussion the 
lith tithi had been wrongly quoted instead of 


tively far greater number of irregular dates than | se seaae dela aes gs render it 
any other Hindu era. Here I will give only one | U°C*®S@"Y to assign acavira the meaning of 


more date which is of special interest on account | 54turday; and in support of this interpretation, 


of the doubtful meaning of the word employed 
to denote the week-day. 

(12). According to Dr. Fleet (Jour. Bo. As. 
See., Vol. X. p. 297) a stone-tablet at Konir is 
dated ‘in the 12th year of the era of the prosper- 
ous Chalnkya Vikrama, being the Prabhava 
scuiratsara, at the moment of the sun’s ecom- 
mencement of his progress to the north, on 
Vaddavara, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
nicht of Pausha.’ The year of this date is Saka 
(12+997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- 
bhava; and in that year the 14th tithi of the dark 
half of the amdnfa Pausha commenced 5h. 6 m. 
before and ended 18h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. D. 1087, and 
the Uttar&yansa-samkranti took place Lh. 47 m. 
before’mean sunrise of Saturday, the 25th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti spoken of in the date, there can 
be no doubt; but according to ordinary rules the 
tithi that should have been joined with the Sarh- 
kranti is the 13th, during which the Samkranti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine- 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not 
the 14th which is actually put down in the date. 
There is the further difficulty that we do not 
know what day of the week is meant by the word 
Valdacdra of the date. Judging from the 





5 Inthe Jour, Beng. As. Soc., Vol. VII. p. 901, this 
iz translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

& See Journal, Bo. As. Soc., Vol. X. p. 46 

* In addition to the above, I find in Pili, Sansk,ii 
anv Old-Canarese Inscriptions the following dates 
containing the word Valrarira: — 

No. §7.— ‘Saka 1156, the Jaya sarwatsart, * Vad- 
davira,” the day of the full-moon of... Vaiédakha.’ 
The corresponding date would be Saturday, the 15th 
April, A. D. 12334, 

No. 93. — ‘Saka 1066, the Rudhirédgari sasnvateare, 
“Vaddavara,” the fourteenth day of the dark fortnighi 


| 
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again, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
inscription, published ante, Vol. XII. p. 97,—Sa- 
\Sa)ka-varshath 1110neya Plavariga-sarhvatsarada 
Puéya(shya) bahula 10 Vaddavarav=uttariyana- 
sarnkramana-vyatipatadalu—, the proper equi- 
valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
the 26th December, 4. D. 1187. That Yadlavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 
suggested by the late Dr. Bhau Daji,* Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 
chances are in favour of Sunday; but the dates 
known to me are not sufficient to getile the ques. 
tion definitely.? 

5.— Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 24, Ihave shewn that 
the word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
of the Vikrama era in the general sense of ‘ year.’ 
A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
gadhara Sarasvati’s Svdrdjyasiddhi :-— 

Vasv-abdhi-muny-avani-mina-saké ‘Vri- 
shakhya- 
varshasya Magha-sita-Vakpati-yukta- 
shashth yam | 
GangAdharémdra-yatina Sivayth pad&bjé 
bhakty=4[r]pit# sukyitir-asta  satdrh 
Sivaya tH 


The year of this date is the Vikrama year (not, 
as has been assumed, the Saka year) 1748 expired, 





of Magha.’ Here the corresponding dates would be. 
for §, 1066 current = Rudhirédgérin, Friday, the 4th 
February, A D, 1144; and for 8. 1066 expired, Tuesday, 
the 23rd January, A, D. 1345. 

- No, 225, of the time of the Yadaya Ramachandra. — 
‘The twelfth year of kis reign, the Svabh4nu satiratcara 
(Saka 1205);  Vaddavara,” the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguns.’ Here the corresponding date, 
for §. 1205 expired == Subh4nn, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A. D. 1284; but for 8. 1206 expire. 
== Térana, Sanday, the 11th February, A. D. 1285. 
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ond the correaponding date is Thursday, the 14th ' giddhAnta rule without bija, on the 24th J: anuary, 


January, A.D. 1692. The Jovinn year Vpisha : 4. D. 1692. . 
“hich is quoted in the date ended, by the Sarya- Guttingen. . KIELHORN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

| intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 
. the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the process of 
' Hobson-Jobson, ” the astounding error of Muagel- 
| woman. Here is the pussage. The Overland 
| Mail of Feb. 10, 1893, p. 47: “ It is now reported 
| 
| 





MUSSELWOMAN. 
t may be assumed that moat writers on Orien- 
tal subjects know that the termination man in the 
word Musalman has no connection with the Eng- 


lish termination man in such words as “English- 
man,” “Frenchman,” cte. Indeed, no English | that the Jady bas resolved to be ‘ converted’ and 


writer would make such a mistake. in even | become a Museelwoman and dame of the harem, 
purely English words, aa to coneuct Gerwoman which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
and Germen, or Buncomtna and Burmen, out of | the throne for her son.” This passage occurs in 
German and Burman, But a writer has at Iast | the course ofan ill-natured bit of gossip about the 





been found, who can, in a publicurion professedly . “ Ehedive” "Abbas PAisha. R. C. Tewrrz. 
BOOK NOTICE. 
Dig HANDSCHRIFTEN-VERZEICHNISSE DER KONIG- Dr. Weber's preface gives an account of it, 


LIWREN Bratroraex zc Besoin. Funfter Band. growth, and renders due acknowledgment to the 
Verzeichnias der Sanskrit- und Prakrit Handseriften Government of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Bithler 
you A. Wrenner. Zweiter Band. Dritte Abthellang. to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 


: on 2» Sto. - iuxvii. : , 
reise nce Se 18u. o. BP series of the texts of Suéidmbara S iddhdnta, to. 


TL» second section of the second volume of gether with many other important Jaina works. It 
Prof. Weber's great catalogue of the Berlin | W8# this collection which formed the basis of the 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to this, author's evsays on the sacred literature of that 
the third and concluding section, is dated June | community, a translation of which has been 
1391, the book being published in the course of | lately appearing in this Journal. The Library 
1292.1 It is a privilege, which I value, to be able | 18 also indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
te congratulate him on the successful completion brief stay in India ofa year and a half, sent home 
GE hie moat laa bliwerk. nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The present section deals mainly with Jaina The work is printed with the care and accuracy, 
literature not included in the Siddhdata, This | which has distinguished the preceding sections 
vccupies pp. 829-1136. It is followed (pp. 1139- | of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
1202) by a catalogue of farther MSS. (principally | ledges the assistance réndered to him by Drs. 
Bréhmanical) added to the library between 1886 | Lewmann and Elati in reading the proofs. ‘Thig 
and 1989, and some fourteen pages of addenda e¢ | accuracy has riot been attained without cost, and 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably | all sebolare will sincerely regret that, as the 
prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, | aathor remarks, a good portion of his eyesight 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of | Hes buried in the pages before us. 
the MSS., their relations and patrons; of the The preface contains an interesting note on 
mames of works; of the authors, their works, | the pecnliarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or | here, but which is well worth the perusal of any 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. | person cummencing the study of this class of 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in | work. They are specially distinguished by the 
chronological order is also given, from which we | neatness and accuracy with which ‘they are 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the | written, equalled only, in Bréhmanical works, by 
Utlarddhyayanasitira) in the collection is dated | MSS. of Vedic literature. The collection, as the 
¥. 8. 1307, and that the next oldest (the Kalpa- | professor pointe out, is rich in narrative-literature, 
chdirni) V.S. 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the | affording a plenteons and almost unexplored 
former ia given amongst the illustrations. mine of Indian folktales, and containing not 

Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 | infreqnent references to things which connect 
peges of the three paris of this second volume, | India with the western world. : oe 
OF theee, no lesz than 787 pages are devoted to Again congratulating Dr. Weber on the com- 
the 259 Jaina MSS. which form perhaps the most pletion of this striking monument of erudition 
complete and interesting part of the whole of | combined with patient labour, E bring this note 
this division of the library. to a cloge. _ 


thi : G. A. G. 
1 For «. notion af the first section, see ants, Vol. XVL page 326, and of the sccond section, ante, Vol. XVILT. nage 96. 
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HIUEN TSIANG’S CAPITAL OF MAHARASHTRA. 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, 1.0.8., Pu.D., O.LE. 


N his account of the ‘country of Mah&arashtra, as the kingdom of the Western 
Chalukya king Polikésin II., Hiuen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the St-yu-kt (Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 255, 257), that “the capital 
“borders on the west on agreatriver........ Within and without the capital are five 
“ stiipas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
“ Asékardja. There are, besides these, other stipas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
* would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the south of the city is a sanghdréma in 
“‘which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva.”’ | 


The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given,— viz. that it was situated about 1,000 & or 167 
miles to the east of Brnach,! and between 2,400 and 2,500 l¢ or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Konkandpura,?— they have failed to do so; partly because the 
capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly becanse 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 


Now, the real capital of the Western Chalukya dynasty was Badaémi, the chief town of 
the taluké of the same name in the Bijapur District. But its surroundings do notanswer to the 
description given by Hinen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town,— the Malaprabha ; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasamkari,— with a wariety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has 4 
cloister round three sides of it,— which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Brahmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist sastghdrdme. Further, 
the cave-temples at Bidémi are Jain and Brihmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, neither in the 
town, nor in its neighbourhood, can any traces be found of any stipas. And, finally, though the 
' direction of Badami from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still 1ts distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
- jtself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Badémi, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hiuen Tsiang. 


Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V. de St. Martin proposed Daulatdbad in the Nizim’s 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach,— 188 miles to the south- 
east,— are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Gen. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyfini, in the Nizim’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailésa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called “a great river ;”’ there are no Buddhist remains ; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much; and there’is absolutely nothing to justify 
the supposition that Kalydni was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Chilukya capital, after the restoration of the dynasty by Taila II. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergusson named ‘“ Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paithan, 
‘on the Godivari, in the Nizim’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 


nnn eee esaTrEIn mn snntEn ERE EnE ane nmnAOiennennnetennsnRenetan nai ED ation aeaaaaaaaacaaiaasaaasacacadaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaa 
1 On the question of the real bearings, however, see furtheron. : 2 See page 116 below, note 7, 
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Broach, no Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there. Tdka or T6kém, on the Gédavari, 
in the Newisa Taluka of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 miles to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except that it has 
a post-office and a few purely modern temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctity, | 
— for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers. And Phulthamba, properly 
Puntimbé, on the same river, and in the Képargaon Taluka of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of Téka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station, and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned in Gazetteers simply 
because itis such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo near Golkonda 
in the Nizdm’s Dominions, arrived atthe conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang’s capital of Mahirdashtra 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the Girnd, which flows through Nasik and 
Khandésh and joins the Tapt! about fifteen miles to the north of Erandél. ‘But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 


Hiuen Tsiang. : 


My own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajanta (properly Ajintha). They are described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
in his account of Maharishtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are, in fact, in the Chandér or Sétmali range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Berar, turas towards the south. To. the west of Ajanti, the 
range runs through Nandgaon and Chindér (properly Chindwad), and merges in the — 
Sahy&dri chain in the north-west part of the Nasik District. And what first forcibly struck 
my atiention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Hlléra, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “ wall-like boundary ”? that it makes, from near N&nd. ° 
gaon to at least as far as Ajantd, between Khindésh and the country tothe south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nandgaon and Manméd, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no ~ 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hinen Tsiang placed, 
the Ajant& caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing. 


. 


Now, the distance from Broach as given by the Chinese pilgrim, vtz. 167 miles, must be: 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards. the bearings, while the text of the Si-yu-k 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Maharashtra (Zoe, cit. p. 259), 
- gtill, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, . 
even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked, to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Sdtmald range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Lafe of 
Hiuen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Hiwen Teiang, p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes. 
us, at the distance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Sitmialis, And I think, therefore, 
thatthe bearings given by Hwnui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 


_ And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr, Beal’s expression “the capital 
bordéya on thé west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of puuctuation,— not very 
" expligit, te sey the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 
use of by-Mi Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 415),— ‘du cdté de l’ouest, la capitale 








z Ree the Gaxetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII., Khaudésh, p. 5; aleo see Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 5. - ob 
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est voisine d’un grand pleuve,” which apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.“ And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 


Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, Bidimi, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang,— most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Kanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, Pulikésin II. happened to be there 
‘at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of the Nasik District, is Nasik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles to the south-south-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lying actually 
to the north-north-west of Nasik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 

hinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the description given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on the Gédivari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of-six miles 
on the south-west, there is the Pindu-léna group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the saaghdréma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stdpas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists,— near a small water-fall on the Gédivari, about six 
miles west of the town.® 


In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hiuen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuntala (in Maharashtra),— rather than 
Mahirishtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Maharash- 
traka, the Mahirishtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Narmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajanta. What Hiuen Tsiang was describing 
is really the kingdom of Pulikéstn IT., or part of it. Now, the later Western Chilukyas of 
Kalyani were specially known as ‘‘the lords of Kuniala.” The dominions of their predecessors 
of Biddmi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanti,® which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hinen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajanté caves were themselves in Kuntala. 


It may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Nasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, Karntl, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin. 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 408 miles, to the south-east. And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hinen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karnal from 








4 The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr. Beal’s translation, by inserting a comma after “west.” And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

5 Gasetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 589. It is there called a ‘‘ burial mound;” but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable stiipa.— To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route, Nasik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang, So there is no objection of that kind,— viz. that he refers to it in any other connection,— against the 
identification for which I decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on the true solution. Butit probably required what I have been able te give it,— personal consideration on the spot. 

6 Archwol. Surv. West. Ind, Vol. LV. pp. 126, 127.--In an earlior time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Vardha.- 


mihira’s Brihat-Samhhiid, xvi. ll. 
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Conjeveram, viz. about 232 miles to the north-west-by-north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo was abont 
2,000 Ji, or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from Kaichi, t.e. Conjeveram.? 





DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; BANGALORE. 


The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Miyavaram taluka of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hind& building in it isa Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea. This temple contains three Tamil inscriptions :—1 


Wo. I.—An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the Pandya king 
K6-Maravarman, (aitas) Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulasékharadéva. 


No. II.—An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Karttigat of the 
cyclic year Prabhava, and which records a gift by a certain Iramaiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A[y]yan.” According to the Tanjore Manual, 
pp. 750 ff., Achyutappa was the name of thé second of the four Nayaka rolers of Tafijavtr 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A, D. 1627. 


, No, III.—An inscription which is dated? in A. D. 1783, and which records that a certain 
Apaduddharana-Setti, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff (dhuajastambha) and 
laid the pavement (talavisai) of the temple. . 


The two last inscriptions call the temple MasilAmani-lévara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivanniévara, and Tranquebar itself “Sadanganpadi, alias Kulaségaranpattinam (i. e. the 
city of _Kulasékhara).”? The modern Tamil] designation of Tranquebar, Tarahgampadi (4, e, 
*‘ the. village of the waves”), is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulasékhara’s inscription, Sadahganpadi.3 The intermediate form 
Tadahganpidi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. IL. 


A large number of deserted buildings in the Huropean style, the fort of “ Dansborg,”’ and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompett 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish colony. The Danes established an’ 
East India Company during the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.4 Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,”’ which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutchman 
ag 


7 Beal, toc. cit. p. 253 and note 88. The Si-yu-ki says ‘ north-wards ;’’ and Hwui-li, ‘‘ north-west.’ — Somecke 
or other has, doubtless, already commented on the curious appearance, which the word Konkayapura presenta, aa the 
name ofacountry, The Chinése transliteration kong-kin-na might also represent the Sanskrit kankana, ‘ a bracelet,’ 
or the Kanarese kengannu, ‘red eye,’ which occurs in hergannavakki, ‘the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyas,’ 
But the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the actual 
or traditional number of its villages, the Ganhgavidi Ninety-six-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Karnal, that I cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, we may find the word Gatga or Kongani. 
With Ganga for kong-kin, it is not easy to say what na-pu-lo oan represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit nipura, ‘an 
anklet,’ or nadvala (also written navald), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed.? With Kongani for kong-kin-na, we 
might, if Kongani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Koiganipiire, 
* (the country of) the floods of the Kongani,’ or Konganipara, ‘ (the country of) the fords of the Kongani.’— There was 
also a country named Koigu, which is saggested to be the modern Kodagu or Coorg (Mysore Inscriptions, p. xli.). 
And this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongnu is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country traversed by Hiuen Tsiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana (id. p. 70); 
_ it is distinct from the Konkana, which is mentioned in the same passage. 

1 Nos, 7% to 77 of my Progress Report for October 1890 to March 1801 ; Madras G.O., 10th June 1891, No. 482, 
Public, 

2 The complete date of the inscription is :—* On the auspicious day, on which the Uttiratiddinukshatra fell on 
Friday, the 80th day of the month of Avani of the Sibhukyit year; which’was current after the Salivahana-Seka 
yar 1775 (read 1705) and the Kaliyuga year 4884.” 

3 


nya appears to be used in the sense of shad-anga-vid, ‘one who knows the six Angas (of the Véda}.’ 


With aganpadi compare the term chaturvédi-mangalam, which is frequently employed in Tamil inseriptions ax’ 
the designation of an agrahdra. , : ? : . a 


4 Pastor Benger’s story of the Tranguebar Mission, Tranquebar 1868, p. 1, 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast and lost. The commander 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tanjore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman. Through the united efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Desmark and Achyutappa, the Nayaka of Taijavtr, 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Niyaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, —-a strip of Jand of 13 hours breadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,009.6 Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained incharge of the new settlement. ‘With one 
interruption (A. D. 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port,® which enjoys the advantage | 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 


As appears from Mr. Neumann’s great work on Copper Coins? and Mr. Weyl’s Catalogue 
of the Fonrobert Collection,® the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all, <A few years ago, Messrs. T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection.®2 Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations N, W, and BR refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and. Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika, Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Santappah, Curator of 


the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 
I.—CHRBISTIAN THE FOURTH. 
(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 
No, 1, Lead. Weight, 642 grains. 
(N, 20646; W. 2802.) 
Obv. C with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 
fed i 
nerf CAS 
1645 
This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the lastfigure is missing, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. The letters I. B. 
onthe reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 


see Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672. Cas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents,— 
like the Anglo-Indian “ cash,”"— the Tami] word 4dsu, ‘a coin.’ 


II,—-FREDERICK THE THIRD, 
(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 


Wo. 2. Copper. Average weight, 12] grains. 


(N. 20648; R. 1.) 
Obv. F 3, crowned. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 
Noumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on 1 the obverse. 





5 See Dr. Gormann’s Johann Philipp Fabricius, Erlangen 1865, p. 87. 
¢ On the Dutch copper coins of Nogapatam (Ndgapattanam) and Pulicat (Palavégkiju) see Mr. Neumann’s 
| Copper Coins, Vol. IIT. p, 60 £. and Plate xlvil. . 
7 Beschreibung der hekanntesten Kupfermiinzen, Vol, ITf. Prag 1868, pp. 73 ff. 
Perseichniss von Miingen wnd Denkminzen der Jules Forrobert’schen Sammlung, Berlin 1878, pp. 193 ff. 
Indo-Danish Coins; Madyas Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89, 
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IIlI.—CHRISTIAN THE FIFTH. 

(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 
Wo. 3. Lead. Weight, 353, 363, 765 grains. 
(N, 20668; W. 2803-4). 
Obv. C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D O O, linked and crowned. 
The letters D O C are the initials of “Dansk Ostindisk Compagni’’ (Danish East-Indian 
Company). According to Neumann, a a coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the date 


1687 on the obverse. 
No. 4. Copper. Weight, 117 grains. 


(N, 20668; BR. 4.) 
Obv. Same as No. 8. 
Rev. Blank. 
Wo. 5. Copper. Average weight, 134 grains. 
(N 20662-3; R. 2.) 
Obv. Double C 5, linked and cr.vned ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right. Other spegi- 


mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 
Rev. D UO C, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, and VK below. 


The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1691, 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V. K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coim. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 125 grains. 
(N 20664-7; W. 2809-10; R. 8.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D O C, linked and crowned; lon the left, 6 on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
also note the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 

IV.—FREDERICK THE, FOURTH. 
(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 
No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17% grains. 
Obv. Double F 4, linked and crowned, 
Rev. D OO, linked and crowned. 
No. 8, Copper; two cash. Weight, 28 grains, 
(N 20671.) 
Obv. Sameas No. 7, 

; Rey, DO OC, liuked; 2 Kas below. 

Neumann describes a four-cash piece, and both Neumann and Weyl a ten-cash piece of 
‘similar type. 

Wo. 9. Copper. Average weight, 124 grains. 
(W. 2812; KR. 5.) 
Obv. A monogram, consisting of If and 4, crowned. 
Rey. DOO, linked and crowned. 
Wo. 10. Copper. Average weight, 13} graing, 
(N. 20673-4; R. 6.) 
Obv. F 4, linked and crowned, 
Rey. Sameas No, 9. 
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V.—CHRISTIAN THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1730 to 1746.) 
No. 11, Copper. Weight, 17}, 19 grains. 
(N. 20678; W. 2821.) 
Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 


The figure 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730, 
and Weyl the date 1732. 


Wo. 12. Copper; one cash. Average weight, 12} grains. 
(N. 20679; W. 2817.) 

C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 

D A C, linked and crowned. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


The letters D A C, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of D O O, are the 
initials of “ Dansk Asiatisk Compagai’? (Danish Asiatic Company), 
Wo. 13. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 123 grains. 
(N. 20680.) 
Obv. Snm-as No. 12, but not crowned. 
Rev. Scme as No. 12, but not crowned, 


No. 14. Copper; twocash. Weight, 23 3, 8C4+ grains. 


(N. 20677.) 
Obv. Same as No. 12, 


Rev. Same as No. 12, with the addition of the figure «2° below. 


No. 15. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 403 grains. 
(N. 20875-6; W. 2310; RB. 3.) 
Obv. Sameas No. 12. 
Rev. Same as No. 12, but * 4° below. 
Wo. 16. Copper; four cush. Weight, 34 crains. 


Same type as No. 15; but the letters C 6 


on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 


VI.—FREDERICK THE FIFTH. 
(A. D. 1746 to 1766.) 
No. 17. Copper; four cash. Averaze weight, 86} grains, 
(N. 20583; W. 2834; R. 9.) 
Obv. F'5, linked and crowned. 


Rev. DAO, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No, 20682 and We-.’s No. 2332 have the different date 1761. 


VII.—CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH. 


(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 
No. 18. Silver; one royalin, Weight, 20, 293 grains. 
| (W. 2842 f.; R. 16.) 
Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 


Rev, The Danish coat-of-arms; 17 on the left, 73 on the right," I‘ ROYALIN above. 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19. Silver; two royalins. Weight, 40 grains. 
(W. 2839 #.; R. 15.) 


Obv. Same as No. 18. ; | 
Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [17] on the left, 74 on the right, -". 2 -° ROYALINER 


above. 
According to Weyl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807, 
No. 20. Copper; one cash. Weight, 9 grains. 
(N. 20707-8.) 


Obvy. Same as No. 18. 
Rey. DAO, linked and crowned; [1]? on the left, 6 * on the right, I (¢.e. I Kas) below, : 


The fourth figure of the date is lost, Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 


No. 21. Copper; two cash. Weight, 17% grains. 
(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 

Obvy. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A (, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below, 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 

No. 22. Copper ; four cash, earlier type.. Average weight, 36,°, grains, 

(N. 20698-7; W. 2839a ff.; R, 12.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rev. DA C, linked and crowned ; 17.0n the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other apecis 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. | 
No. 28. Copper; ten cash, earlier type. Weight, 89}, 982 grains, 
(N. 20685-8; W. 2840; R. 11.) 

Obv. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 


_ Rev. DAO, linked and crowned ; below it, X. KAS (for KAS) [Ao] (i.e, Anno) 1777, 
Another specimen has the date 1768, Neumann notes ‘the intermediate dates 1770 and 


1772. 
No. 24, Copper; four cash, later type. Average weight, 3634 graing. 
(N. 20698-705 ; W. 2859 #f.; BR. 14.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 
IV. 
Rer.4 KAS 
1788 
On this and other dies, the A of KAS looks like a V upside down. The earliest date is 
1782, the latest 1807, 
Wo. 25, Copper ; four cash. Weight, 32 graing, 
: (N, 20701.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 
[1V] 
KAS 
Rey. 1786 
> ih im, s - | 
<n perhaps the initial of the Danish officer. who issued the cain; compare | 
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Wo. 26. Copper; four cash. Weight, 39 grains. 
CW. 2855.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 


. Rev. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of IV through a mistake of the engraver of the 
die. On the three specimens which have pester through my hands, the date is cut away; 


Weyl’s specimen has [17]82. 
Wo. 27. Copper; ten cash, later type. Weight, 98% grains. 
(N. 20689-92 ; W. 2854 and 57; R. 13.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
me ce 
Rev. : KAS 
1782 
The latest date is 1790. 
VITI.—FREDEBICK THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 
No. 28. Copper; one cash. Weight, 92 grains. 
(N. 207380.) 
Oby. FR (ec. Fridericus Rex), linked and crowned; VI below. 
a I ® 
Rev. 1 KAS 
181[ 9] 
No. 29. Copper; four cash, Average weight, 38 grains. 
(N. 20714-29; W. 2871 ff.; R. 18.) 


Oby. Same as No. 28. 
" IV Py 
Rev.” KAS 
; 1815 


On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1889, As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 
_ his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 


temporary possession of the English. 
No. 30. Copper; fen cash. Average weight, 942 grains. 
(N. 20709-18 ; W. 2868 and 82 ; R. 17.) 
Obv. Same as No. 28. 
ay* 
tar. KAS 
1816 
The latest date is 1839. 
TX.— CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 
{A, D. 1839 to 1848.) 
No. 31. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 39,8, grains. 
(N. 20732-87 ; W. 2884-89; R. 20.) 
Obv. CR (te. Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below. 


. , LV. 
Rev, 1 KAS 
184[1] 
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The earliest date is 1840, and the latest 1845. Neumann (20781) and R. (19). note  ten-cash 


piece of 1842. 
Posiscript. 


After I had passed the accompanying Plate for printing, I received from Mr, T. M. Ranga 
Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the following coin of Christian VI.:— | 
No. 32. Copper. Weight, 17 grains. 

(N. 20681; W. 2818.) 
Oby. Same as No. 13. 
Rev. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 
The letters T B are an abbreviation of “ Tranquebar ; * seo the remarks on No.l. The 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s and Weyl’s specimens is surmounted by a crown, ag on 
the obverse of No. 12. 


rn 


NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C. I. &. 
(Continued from p. 98). 
(2) On the writings of Tul’si Das. 


In my Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistén, I have given the following list of the 
poet’s works. which I had seen or heard of :— 


Radm-charit-ménas (the well-known Raéméyan). 
Gitabalé. 

Kabitidbalt, or Kabitta Ramiyan. 

Déhadbali. 


Chhappai Rimayan. 
- Rém Sal’ sai, 
Jdnakt Mangal. 
Pérbatt Mangal. 

9. Bairdgya Sandipini. 
10. Bém Lald Nahachhi. 
ll. Bar’wé Rémdyan. 
12. Réindgyd (Réméjiid) or Rém Sagunddal.. 
13. Sankat Méchan. 

14. Binay Patériké. 

15, Hanumdn Bahuk. 
16. Rdm Saldhé. 

17. Kundaliyd Rémdyan. 
18. Karkd Rémdyan. 

19. Rélé Ramdyan. 

20. JShilnd Rdmdyan. 

21. Krishndbali. 


Ox a oe pr 


Some of the above are. certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful. 
Bandan Pathak, in the commencement of his commentary on Rdm Lald Nuhachhi, says,— 
Aura baré khata grantha ké 
Tikd raché sujdna. \ 
Alpa grantha khata alpa-matt 
Birachata Bandana-yydna \\ 
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‘Other learned men composed commentaries on the six other greater works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his knowledge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones,’ 


Mahidév Prasid has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 


‘That is to say, Tul’si Das wrote twelve works, six greater and six lesser, as is proved. 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Ram Gulam Dvivédi. 


“The voice of The Holy Master Tul’si, blissful to the pious, acceptable to the Almighty, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Rém Lald Nahachhi (1), Birdgasandéipint (2) and 
Bar’wé (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang tke sweet mangalas of Parvatt (4) and 
Jiinaki (5), and composed the Rémégyd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty. After uniting 
Déhds (déha-bandh) (7), Kabittas (8) and Citas (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (1.e. omne scibile) in the Rémdyan (11) and the Binay (12).” 


‘Bandan Pathak, in his Manas Sankévali, says that he was a pupil of Chép (or Chépaf) Dis, 
who was a pupil of Ram Gulam, and, in another Kabiita, he says that Tul’st Dis taught the Mdnas 
Raméyan (t.¢., Rém-charit-mdnas) to Ram Dis, who taught it to Rim Din Jyétishi, who taught 
it to Dhani Ram, who‘taught it to Man Dis, who taught itto Ram Guliam. Ram Gulam’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight.! 


‘On the other hand, Pandit Sésh Datt Sarm4 (alias Phanés Datt), who (according to the 
Méanasa Mayanku was also a pupil-descendant of Tul’s! Dis, and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Sq?’sat, which is not mentioned in Rim 
Gulim’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it.’ 


There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity ‘of the Sat’sai. 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by Sésh Datt?. The second is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ‘ Déhd-dandh,’ Rim Galim Dvivédi meant the 
Sai’sat, which is: written throughout in the Déhd metre,.and not the Déhdbalt. There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the Déhdbali, is not a poem consist- 
ing of one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of déhds extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have-drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the Déhdbalt, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Rim Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 


1 Bandan Pathak has great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi altogether 
denies this Guru-suecession, and that the second Kabitta referred to above, is by him. He says that Tul’st Das 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tul’sidasts, just as we have Kabirpanthts, 
Dariy4disis and the like. 

Rim Gulim Dvivedi belonged to Mirzfpur, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
(phériddr?) under a cotton merchant and used to delight in studying the writings of Tul’st D’s. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the Réimédyan so charmed the baniids who listened to him; that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could.recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hook or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from'which he compiled a very correct text. He was o great 


Pandit, and wrote a Kabitidbalt and other-works. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (kas¢ri), who was. 


the Chipai Dds above mentioned, and LilA Chhakkan Lfl, whose name is frequently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chéipat Dis was a Sanuydst (Giri), Rim Gulim died in Sambat 1888 (1831 
A. D.). 
2 In connexion with this, the following Kabitéa by Kddé Rim, a pupil of Jénakt Sarmd, the son of Sésh Datt, 
may be noted. 
Minasa (1), gitttbalt (2), habitdbalz (8) bandit, kytshnagita-abald (4) gGi satasat (5) nivamdi hai | 
Péirabati-mangale (6) kahi, mangala kahit Janaki ki (7), Rdmigit (8), nahachhit (9) anuriga-yukta, 
gai hati 
Baruwi (10), bairagyusandipant (11) bandi, binat-patirika (12) dbandi i4 met prénia pard chhii hai | 
Nimei-kali-kisa-mant Tulast hyita téré kavyn ated nahi, kali ment hiw kabi ké kavite hai i 
In this list the Sal’sad is substituted fur the Dékdbali, 


~ 
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Raplanation of Abbreviations. 





Ag. = Rémigys. 
Bai. = Bairigya Sandipini. 

Sat. = Sat’sai. 

Rim. = RAm-charit-m4nas (BA = Bal-kind, A. = Ayédhy&-k°, Ar. = Aranya-k°, Ki = 


Kishkindhya-k°, Su = Sundar-k°®., In. = Lanké-k°, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 
nnn tena npn 


No. of | No. of 








verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohaébalt Déhaébali. 
Bw a i ee 
1 | Ag, VIL, 21* Bai. L* Sat. I., 2. 102 | Sat. L, 59. 
2 | Ag. IIl., 7* 103 | Sat. L., 60. 
3 | Ag. IIL, 14 105 | Ram. B&. 29(d). 
4 | Ag. IL, 85. 113 | Ram. Ut. 72(a). 
5 | Ag. VIL, 28. 114 | Ram. Ut. 26. 
6 | Ram. Ba. 21.* 115 | Ram. Ln. 47(a). 
7 | Sat. L, 30, 116 | Rdm. A. 87. 
9 | Ram. Ba. 20. 117 | Ag. IV., 15. 
10 | Sat. IL., 24. ilg | Ag. IV., 18. 
11 | Ram. Ba. 26. 190 | Ag. IV., 17. 
13 | Sat. IL., 7. 121 | Ag. IV.,16. 
16 | Sat. ID, 11, beach Ne TV 98... 
20 | Sat. 1,87. 193 | Ram. A. 98. 
24 | Sat. J., 39, 124 | Ram. Ki. 26. 
95 | Bam. BA. 19. 125 | Bam. Ut. 34. 
36 | Ram. BA. 27. 196 | Ram. Ut. 122(a). 
28 ie V., 1. 127 | Bam. Ut. 104(a). 
29 | Sat. IL., 57. 128 | Ram. Ut. 119). 
30 | Ram. Bé. 22. 129 | Ram. Ln. 3. 
31 | Ram. Bé. 25. 130 | Ram. Ln. Introduction. 
32 | Ram. Ba. 24. 131 | Ram. Su. 46. 
33 | Of. 277. Sat. L, 107, Bai L., 15. 132 | Ram. Us. 61. 
50 | Ram. B&. 29 (a). 183 | Rém. Ut, 90(a). 
52 | Sat. L, 62. 134 | Ram. Ut. 90(4). 
54 | Sat.1.,41. 135 | Ram. Ut, 92(b). 
57 | Sat. L, 109. 137 | Ram. Ut. 89(a). 
69 | Sat. L, 43. 138 | Ram. Ut. 78(a). 
78 | Sat. IL, 4 139 | Ram. A. 185. 
79 | Sat. I, 3. 145 | Sat. IL, 5. 
91 | Sat. VIL, 124. 147 | Sat. IL, 1. 
96 | Sat. 1, 58. 186 | Ram. Ar. 30. (Kh. B., 64). 
97 | Sat. 1, 56. | 158 | Ag. IIT., 35. 
109 | Sat. 1, 57. 161 | Ram. Ut. 19(0). 
101 | RAém. In. 2. 163 | Ram. Su. 49(d). 











bette en naan 
* For convenience, all references are to Chhakkan Lal’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions, When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of the Khaje Bilis 
Press edition of Ram. ; thus, Kh. B., 64. ? | 
+ The edition of the Sat’eat referred to is that with Baij’ndth’s commentary. There are often alight variations 
in the readings between the Sat’saf and the Dikdbalé. 
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No. of No. of 
verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere, 
Dohabalt. Déh&balt. 
174 | Ag. VIL, 34 264 
Sere Rém. Ar. 32(a) (Kh. B., 66(a)). 
265 
175 | Ag. I, 21. . —? 
179 | Ram, Ut. 180(a). 266 8 m. . (Kh. B., 71). 
181 | Ram. B&. 28(0). 267 ae z. 
184 | Ag. VIL, 14. 269 a . (6) (Kh. B., 74(5)). 
185 | Ram. Ut. 22. a a 3(a). 
188 | Sat. I., 28. 271 m. A. 180. 
972 | R&m. Ln. 77, 


189 | Ram. Ba. 265. 
273 | Ram, Ut. 118(2). 


198 | Ram. B&. 32(d). "5 | Ram. Ut. 89(b 
195 | Ram. Ba. 31. a enn 
976 | Ram. Ba. 140. 


196 | Ram. Ba. 10(b). - | 
198 | Sat. L, 48. 2 Cf. 38, Sat. I., 107, Bai I., 15. 
2738 | Sat. L, 82. 


199 | Ram. A. 126. 
905 | Ram. A. 230. ai Sat. I., 94. 
206 | Ram. A. 214. 2 Sat. I, 92. 
209 | Ag. IV., 23. 281 | Sat. I., 83. 
210 | Ag. IIL, 27. 982 | Sat. 1, 91. 
211 | Ag. IV., 27. 983 | Sat. 1., 90. 
912 | Ag. VIL, 17. 984 | Sat. 1, 86. 
918 | Ag. VIL, 18. 985 | Sat. 1, 88. 
214 | Ag. TIL, 26. 986 | Sat. 1, 89. 
287 | Sat. I. 84. 


215 | Sat. I., 40. 288 | Sat. I, 79 
217 | Ram. A. 42. 989 an 20. 
at. ‘9 . 


218 | Ag. VIL, 19. 
290 | Sat. I, 85. 
226 | Ag, III., 19. 991 | Sat. I., 87 


227 | Ag: IIIL., 20 

292 | Sat. L., 73. 
es nen = 993 | Sat. 1. 74. 
ae re oe 294 | Sat. L., 75> 
ie eee 295 | Sat. L., 76. 
oe lg crae 206 | Sat. 1,77 


232 | Ag. ITI, 22. 
233 | Ag. V., 22. 


299 | Sat. I., 105. 
801 | Sat. I., 108. 


aa ¢ Ram. Ki. Introduction. 302 | Sat. 1., 99. 
94] | Ram. A. 77. 808 | Sat. 1, 104. 
a4 | Sat. L, 49. 304 | Sat. I., 102. 
o47 | Ram. A. 92. 306 | Sat. I., 96. 
959 | Sat. IL, 29. 308 | Sat. 1., 106. 
ose | Sat. IL, 8. 309 | Sat. I., 108. 
ong | Sat. 1V., 28 340 | Ram. Ut. 83, 


347 | Ram. A. 280. 
349 | Sat. IV., 80. 
Rim. Ut. 71(a). 364 | Ram. B&. 7(a). 


261 Rim. Ut. 70. 
262 
263 
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No. of No. of 
x er ; e in Where found elsewhere. Bar iD Where found elsewhere. 
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369. | Bam. Bé&. 6. 476 | Sat. VIL., 26. 
370 | Ram. Ut. 95(5). ayy | Sat. VII., 28. 
372 | Ram. Ba. 7b). 473 | Sat. VIL., 116. 
373 | Sat. VIL, 95. 479 | Sat. VIL, 29. 
377. | Sat. VIL, 94. 480 | Ram. A. 172. 
373 | Sat. V. 82. 481 | Sat. VIL., 30. 
392 | Sat. VII., 102. 484 | Ram. Ln. 16(6). 
984 | Sat. VII, 96. - 485 | Sat. VIL, 57. 
3386 | Rém. Ut. 78(b). 486 | Sat. VIL., 31. 
987 | Sat. VIL. 97. 497 | Sat. VII., 32. 
g89 | Sat. VIL., 103. 488 | Sat. VIL, 33, 
398 | Sat. VIL, 52. 490 | Sat. VII., 34. 
399 | Sat. VIL, 44. 492 | Sat. VIL, 35. 

404 | Sat, VII., 105. 494, | Sat. VIL, 36. 
407 | Ram. Ut. 89. 496 | Sat. VIL., 87. 
413 | Sat. VII., 106. 500 | Sat. VIL, 68. 
414 | Sat. IIL, 91. 503. | Ram. A. 179. 
420 | Sat. VIL, 54. Ag. VIL, 23, 205 | Sat. VII., 70. 
421 | Ram. A. 63. 306 | Sat. VIL., 71. 
425 | Sat. VIL, 107. roy | Sat. VII., 11. 
496 | Sat. VIL., 108. 508 | Sat. VII., 10. 
428 | Sat. VIL, 112. ° 509 | Sat. VII., 72. 
431 | Sat. VII, 109. 510 | Sat. VIL, 73. 
433 | Sat. VIL, 113. 512 | Sat. VIL, 74. 
435 | Sat. VIL. 114. 514 | Sat. VIL, 75. 
437 | Sat. VII., 119. 516 | Sat. VIL., 76. 
439 | Ram. Ba, 274. 517 | Sat. VIL, 77. 
441 | Sat. VIL, 101. 518 | Sat. VIL, 78. 
442 | Sat. VIL, 100. 519 | Sat. VIL, 79. 
446 | Sat. VIL, 115. 5990 «6| Sat. VII, 80. 
447 | Sat. VIL, 47 (46). 501 | Sat. VIL, 8. 
449. | Sat. IL, 15. 5909 | RAém. A. 314. 
450 | Ram. Ba. 159 (5). 593 | Ram. A. 305. 
451 | Sat. VII, 39. 504 | Ram. Su. 37 (slight variation). 
461 | Ag. VIL. 15. pex | Sat. VIT., 82. 
462 | Ag. L., 17. .596 | Sat. VIL, 83. 
463 | Ag. I., 18. ror | Sat. VII, 84. 
465 | Sat. VII, 40. . bv9 «6| Sat. VII, 85. 
466 | Sat. VIL, 41. 5390 | Sat. VIT., 86. 
469 | Sat. 1, 54. 539 | Sat. VIL, 87. 
470 | Sat. VIL, 129. b40 | Ram. A. 70. 
474 | Sat. VIT., 25. B41 | Ram. A. 174. 
475 | Sat. VIL, 27. 642 | Ram, Ar, 5(a) (Kh B., 8(a)). 
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No. of No. of ; 
verse in Where found elsewhere, verse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohabalt, Doh&balt 
643 | Ram. Su. 48. 557 | Sat. VIL, 192 
ie cag a 559 | Sat. VIL, 63. 


547 Sat. VIT., 120. 
"548 Sat. VII., 121. 


560 | Sat. VIL, 123. 


| 561 
549 | Sat. VIL, 62. a Ram. Ut. 103(ba). 
550 ¢ Ram. Ut. 98. 565 | Ram. BA. 32/2). 
B61 567 | Ag. VI., 25. 

5° | £ Ram. Ut. 99. 569 | Ag. LIL, 21. 

553 572 | Sat. VIL., 125. 


555 | Ram. Ut. 100(0). 





It will thus appear that the Déhdbali is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory: for the separate déAds (there are 572) have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 


It must however, be admitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in déhd metre referred to by Ram Gulim Dvivédt, is the 
Sai’sat. That is the date given in I, 21. Itis most improbable that Tul’s! Dis should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter, This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sat’sad is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master's 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 


Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd! points ont to me that the style also of the Saz’sai differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of Tul’st Dis. The déhds in it which also occur in the 
Déhdbalé (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
The first déhd, or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, khasama,? (i, 65), papthard (i, 81), bhaté (ii, 9), niramdkha (ii, 18), jagatra (ii, 40); 
agate (in some copies), giraha (ii, 46), bast? (11, 55), puhuned (ii, 58), apagata Lhé (ii, 80), (sa 
gana (ii, 81), ‘ahanisa (ii, 92), punch (iv, 99), mamild (vii, 110), hamdna (vii, LY), are never 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whole of thé well-known third 
sarga with its enigmatical verses is self-condemnatory. Ti's1 Dis, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned ita verses like these, and biatied Stir Das for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tul’st Dis’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole language 
betrays the hand of an imitator. 


For these reasons, the best Banaras pandits of modern times deny the authenticity of 
the Sat’sai, As regards Sésh Datt, they say, he wrote beforeits genuineness was questioned, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it has small force as an argument. The best 
authorities of the present day consider that itis the work of some other Tul’si Das, probably a 
Kiyasth of that name, who, some say, lived in Ghazipur. The main difference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, that.he inculcates more than the 
latter the worship of Sita, and hence commenced his work on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a ‘Sikta before becoming a Vaishnava 
and that his new belief is colonred by his former predilections. He borrowed numerous verses 





§ But khasama also occurs in Kk. Rim., Ut., 24, 4. 
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of the older poet in: his composition. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédt informs me that his own 
father was a pupil, in the Rémdyana, of the Chhakkan Lal already mentioned, and that he 
himself had learned many things from him, Chhakkan Lal told him many times that his 
preceptor’s, Rim Gulim Dvivédt's, opinion was that the Sat’sat was certainly not composed 
by the great Tnl’st Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Sat’sat is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many native scholars. A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the dateas a Saka and not as a Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D.‘ will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’st Das. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Sat’sai was not impugned till the time 
of Ram Gulim Dvivédi, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of déhds which 
are common both to the Déhdbalé and the Sat’sat must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Sat’saé 
borrowed déhds from the older Tul’st Das to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Déhabali, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the Déhdbali which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet’s works. We should have expected the author of the Saz’sat to have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other dihds written by Tul’si Dis, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the Déhdbalé. On the other hand, the D6hibali admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul’st Das in which déAds occur, from the Rdmidgyd, the Birdg ~ 
Sandtpini, and the Rém-charit-ménas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Saisai. A 
priori therefore, it would appear more probable that the author of the Déhébali borrowed from 
the Sat’sai, rather than that the author of the Sat’sat borrowed from the Déhdbala. I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sai’sai, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Déhdbali, and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
Déhébalt which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 


The Diéhdbalé not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. Itis said to have been compiled by 
Tul’st Das himself, at the request of the great Tédar Mall. It was composed, partly of new ~ 
déhds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
Tt was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rémdjté,5 the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of His 
death. As Tédar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true.® , 


On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat’sai was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poem; as he wrote it, he selected déhds, which he inserted in 
the Déhdéali, and that the Sat’sai is noteentirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’st Dis, This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sai’sai, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
a Sat’sai, as his great rival Sir Dis had done. Possibly the whole of the third Surga’ is an 
interpolation, Although Rim Gulim Dvivédt denied its authenticity he was certainly an 
admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the | 
Maharajah of Bandras .§ : 





& The corresponding date is Thursday May Sth, 1720, 

5 See, however, notes to pp. 96,97 ante. As Pandit Sudhfikar Dvivédi maintains that this is the date of the . 
copying of the MS,, and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly incorrect, . 

8 Since the above was written I have seen a very old MS. of the Déhdbal?t, which does uot contain any verses 
quoted fromthe Ramsjiié, These versesare hence asubsequent addition, This factmodifies the statements madeabore, 

7 Nota single déhé in the third Sargé-is found in the Déhdbatt, 

§ So I am informed by Pandit Sudhakar Dvivéd?. 
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The authorised list of the canonical works of Tul’si Das may therefore be taken 
as follows :— 
A. The six lesser works— 
(1) B&ém Lala Nahachhi. 
(2) Bairagya Sandipini, 
(3) Barawé Ramayan. 
(4) Parbati Mangal, 
(5) Janaki Mangal. 
(6) Raéamajoa. 

B. . The six greater works— 

; (1) Déhabali (Cor Sat’sai.) 

(2) Kabitta Ramayan also called Kabittaébali. 
(3) Git Ramayan also called Git&bali. 
(4) Krishnavali also called Krishnagitabalt, 
(5) Binay Pattrika. 
(6) Rama Charita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Rim Gulam Dvivédi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tul’st Das, published from Ram 
Gulim’s manuscripts by Lila Chhakkan Lal Ramiiyani.® This edition, however, gives the 
Déhdbalt, and not the Sat’sai, 

(To be continued.) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY. 


BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.8. 


Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Kudés of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Kathi. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted, Mr. Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-sounds both in English and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudé words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced. 
to a minimum, 


The Kudé tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizesare given on examination, and but littleseems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunth6d (Wunpb6) sub-division of the Kath& District. It is clear, 
however, that they were there before the Shans appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shan race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wunthé and its vicinity are called Shan-Kudés in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves out to be full-blooded Shins. 


It is possible that the Oensus Report, when it is examined, may give us some information as 
to the numbers, d&c., of the Kudés, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wunthé, it would seem 
to be doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudé6s, and, to bring ont 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudés belong to the Kachin- 
Waga branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 


a ernie 


mena 








§ For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient. It is published at the Saraswati Press, Baniras, by Bisésar Prasad. 
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immigrants into Burma.’ The evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 
this section of the race only arrived in Burma after the Burmese central authority had become 
somewhat established, and that these wild tribesmen, though superior in fighting qualities to the | 
Burman, have been checked, if not forced back, by the superior power whieh comes from a 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly organised. The Kudos would seem to hare’ 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race, and, what between the Shansand the Burmans, to have 
been rapidly deprived of the autonomity which they originally possessed. They have in faet been | 
chiefly subjugated by the former of these two races, which, unable owing to the Burmese power | 
to get an outlet to the South-west, forced one to the North-west, — a movement culminating in 
the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. , 


A glance at thelist of the words given will show that at the time the Kudés left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more than 
5, or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obvionsly. 
borrowed from one of the Shan family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chine, 
Lushais, who have their own numerals up to 100. The words for ‘buffalo’ and ‘goat’ have aleg 
been adopted by the Kudés after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kudés, my examination of t 2 
words given has led to the very interesting discovery that the Saks, a small tribe living iz 
the Valley of the Kuladaing in Arakan, are, of all known. tribes, the most closely related tq 
the Kudés, and that, in fact, it can scarcely be much more than 100 years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sak words given in Hodgson’s Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the resemblances to the Kudé words now given are so striking, — in several eases the Sak.. 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kudé word, — as to show that they musi have at one time. 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Siks live now far away from the Kudis, and are infact surrounded 
by tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received a rough handling: 
before they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a portion: 
of the Kudés, driven forth by some vis major, endeavoured to cross the hills to Nigel 
but were unable to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking the head waters of tha 
Kulddaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West of 
these hills, as the Kudés do on the Hast, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Niga TAO. 
The result of this discovery is that the Saks must be withdrawn from the Chin-Liushaig, 
branch and affiliated to Kachin-Naga branch, (sub-section Kudd), of the Tibeto-Burman, 
race. 


As to the original habitat of the Kudés, together with that of the Kachin-Naga sub- 
family generally, it is probable on the evidence before us that they came from. North 
Fastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes North of Bhamo. Their congeners 


in those regions would appear to be Gyarungs, Gyamis, Sokpasand Thochus, of which 
races but little is as yet known. | 


The first of these peoples is, it may bo remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kachin-Niga immigration, 
was probably much anterior to it. Tho language of the Karens is very much corrupted, and 
prima. facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Kachin-N ligas, All, however, 
show atendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedty, 





1 aaa 
. ‘4 proof of this can be seen in the word for ‘moon,’ which in almost all dialects of this aub-family is aé 
(with Veristions), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan language, which was reduced to writing about 682 A. D., 
it is spelt wa (A'T ). which must be taken as representing the usual pronunciation of that time, and it 
only igo digg fhet the.aound has become corrupted into dd-wg.. : | : 

* Paes Gls romjgyation, . 
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being convinced that Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate languages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself Hast and South-Hast. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronunciation, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others ; but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and [ shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion, 


Airn.—Halaung. (Cf. Tib. lung, Serpa, Bhat. ling, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, Jém, Gara 
lam-pdr. Ha might stand for either ta or &‘a, the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ‘sky;’ but seeing that the words 
for ‘hair’ and ‘head’ have also the particle ha, ‘it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the ka prefix). 

Ant.——Pun-sén3.3 (Cf. Sak p*idn-st-gyd.) | 

Anzow.—Talét. (Has both the éa prefix and affix, Cf. Sak foldin tolf-ma-ld, Karen plé, and 
possibly Ahom lem, Khamtilim, Laos lempiix. Perhaps allied withthe Burmese Jé ‘a bow’ 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo ba-lé.) 

Birnp.—U3-‘sé-sa. (OU is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, g.v. Cf. Tengsa-Naga usé, Sak, wd-st, Singpho’ 
wu, Angami-Naga te-vit, Mikir, Namsang-Naga vo, Mithan-Niga, 6. Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, wé = a fowl; ef. also Sonthern Chin wu-nwun 8, ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

Brioop.—‘ Se. (Cf. Singpho sat, Thochu sé, Manvak shd, Gyami, Horpa syé, Gyarung ta-shi, 
Sunwar a-si, Burmese, wé, Karen broi, Sik t‘é, Bodo t‘é-7.) 

Boat.—‘ Wé-‘lé (i and ‘wd are possibly synonymous roots, The former is found in the 
forms Ji or li, with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to ‘wd, of. Sik hau, Khamti Ai). 

Bonz.—Mék-lat. (Cf. Murmi xdhk'd, Newar hwé, Gyimi kd-thé, “Manyak /ri-ki, Chinese coll. 
iith, Kami a-hi. Possibly the 43 or j6, in Tibetan coll. ri-46 ‘a bone,’ is nota servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner rt). 

BurraLo.—Ayé. (Cf. Ahom #‘vai, Burmese kywi, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese k‘wazi,, Sak kré). 

Cat.—LHan-si. (Cf, Sak haing). 

Cow.—Mik. (Cf. Sik ¢'a-miik, Deoria-Chutia m6-s1). 

Crow.—U-d. (Cf. Mithan-Naga oh‘d, Sik wikhd, Singpho kok‘d, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 
k@. Ké appears in several of the Himalayan words for ‘crow.’ As to % of. under ‘egg.’ 

Dar.—Ya-d. (Cf. Sik yat-ta, Bar. coll. yet. Possibly connected with yd in wan-yd ‘to be 
light,’ g.v. It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘sun’). 

Doc.—Kyé. (This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 

Chinese é‘tien, and Burmese wé to the Southern Chin ii). 


Han.—Ka-nd. (ha is the prefix. The root #é is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Banta.—Ka. (Cf. Sik kd, Namsang-Niga, Bodo, Garo hd, Karen haw-ko, Vayu ki, Singpho 
w'ngd, Sunwar k‘api, Kivanti bd-k'd, Limbu k‘am). 

Raa.—U-di. (Gf. Singpho @-di, Mithan-Niga oti, Sik wa-ti, Kiranti w-ding, Karen di, Limbu 
i‘in, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepcha ati, Taungthu dé, Shandu, a ¢é, Karen, Lushai atii, 





’ The Burmese MS. shows the oxistonce in Kudé of air least the heavy tone. 
* Vowel sound asin air. 5 ky is apparently pronounced aa ch, Cf. the usage in Burmese, 8. Chins, &e, 
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Dhimal édi, Southern Chin, a toi, The prefixed vin Kudé, &c., doubtless stands for ¢, a 
fowl. The root # or i +, &., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water’ found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Enepoant.—Alyt. (Cf. Singpho magwi, Sik whi). 

Bys.—Méé-iu., (Mé is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman len. 
guages, The nearest to Kudé is the Mikir mék). © 

Farner.—Awa. (Cf. Singpho wd, Namsang-Niga va. These two languages and Kndé are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal pa, po, dc. tis probably a softening 
of the latter.6 Ifa comparison with the Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Burman family,’) the example 
of Yernkala éva throws light on the matter). 

Firs.— Wan, (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Niga van, Garo wal, Bodo wat, Sik 
bd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root mi? or mé. Tt is probably 
connected with Southern Chin awd, ‘light,’ Tib, coll. ‘wé ‘light,’ Chepang wd-gé ‘ dawn, 
See ‘light’ infra). ‘ | 

Fown.—U3, See ‘bird,’ supra, | 

Fisa.—Léng-nga. (Léng perbaps refers to some particular kind of fish, The root nga in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 


FLowE8.—Ba-pé. (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. Of. Bodo bi-p‘a, Southern Chin 


p‘d, Shandu apd, Dhimal abd, Garo pd, Karen p‘a, Sak apdn, Burmese pdn, Singpho — 


si-pdn, Karen p‘an, Lushai ni-pil, Kami pan, Miri d-pun). 


Foot.—Ta-paut. (Ta is perhaps the prefix, Of, perhaps, Bodo yd-p‘d. (Sec ‘hand’ ). 


4 


Goat.—Gapé. (Talaing k‘apa, Sik kids, Shan pd, The Palaing word for ‘goat’ is not known, ° 


but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kudés 
had borrowed the word from them). 

Harr.—Haléng-hé. (Astohaling see ‘head? Gf. Mithan-Naga h‘o, Nowgong-Niiga ka, Tongra- 
Naga ku, Khari-Naga k‘wa, (perhaps) Singpho hard, Tib., Murmi, Takpa krd), : 

Hanv.—Tapaung. (Tais perhaps theprefix. This is an example of tho curious manner in which, 
as was first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand’ and ‘foot’ run into each 
other in thesé languages. It is not easy to find any etymological relationships to this root, - 
thongh it may possibly be connected with the following words for ‘arm’ :—— Southern 
Chin bawn, Lushai bé”, Manip. pdmédm, Shandu bépi, Angami-Niga, 67.8 


Hrap.—Ha-lang. (Ha isthe prefix. Probably a shortened form of haléng in haldng-himhair, 
(Cf. Chepang tolong, Magar ié/d, Shandu, Kami, Lushai li, Southern Chin alii.) 


Hoe.—Wéag. (This-root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 


Horn.—Yéngd. (Cf. Namsang and Mithan Naga réng, Garo korong, Singpho rung, Sik aring. 


This root with the meaning ‘bone’ is very common in the Tibeto-Burman family). 
Horss.—Saebu. (Cf. Sak sapit, Newar sdla, Tib,, sé, Southern Chin sé or sz). 7 
Hovuss.—Kyin. (Cf. Sik kyin, Tib., Bhut., Chepang k‘yim, Mikir hém, Karen ht, Limbu him, 

Burmese im, Manip. yam, Lushai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 

cognate languages including, probably, Chinese 4é). 

Tron.—‘Sin. (O/. Sik bain, Deoria-~Chutia sung, Bodo churr), 
Tgar.—Piun-tap. (Cf, Sak pwin-tdh.) 
Sanaa ERS nectnceenereeeeeer ee nee 
* Compare Sék aba, ba-in with Kudé awa, wan. 


? Hesay on the Language of the Southern Chins and tie Affinities. 


8 An alternative derivation would make ta the root as in Sak ata tatingnish 
‘hand? from ‘ foat.! ‘ t, pauk and paung heing added ta sala. a 
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Licut.— Wan-yd-ma. (From the examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be the 

termination of the aorist or present tense in Kudé, and wén-yd-ma therefore = it is light 
See ‘day’ and ‘fire,’ supra). 

Mayn.—Ta-mé-sat. (Mi is of course the well-known root meaning ‘man,’ ¢@ being the prefix 
Sat is an affix peculiar to Kudé and probably has some meaning®). 

Mongey.—Kwée, (Cf. Angami-Niga ta-hwi, Sik howuk, Garo hauwé). 

Moon.—Sadd. (Cf. Sik vatié, Singpho sttd, Manip. td, Namsang-Niga dd, Tib. coll. dé-vd 
corrupted from z-lévd, Bhut. dan. Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sérd), but see 
under ‘sun’. 

Motntr.—Amé. (This is a roetfound in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root nu). | 

Mountain.—Kayd. 

Mosquito-—Pa'‘sit. (Of. Sak picht). | 

Name.—Nanmeé (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll. a-me, which in turn is 

-derived from the Péli). 

Night.—Nat-kyet. (Cf. Sak handhé ; and as to nai, Mithan-Niga rang-nak, Tablang-Naga, vang- 
hiak, Lepcha sanap). 

 Orn.—Salaw. (Cf. Kami sarau, Lushai sa‘rik, Sik si-dé, Southern Chin a'‘si, &c.). 

Pruantain.—Sald-shi. (Shimfruit. Cf, perhaps, Limbn 1@). 

River.—dJfyit. (Burmese colloquial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘ stream.’ ) 

Roap.—Lam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Bniman family). 

Saut.—Sim. (Cf. Namsang-Niga sum, Deoria-Chutia siin, Sak siing, Singpho jum, Nowgong- 
Niga ma-tsii. Probably ultimately related to the che or chi root found in most cognate 


languages). 

Skin.—Salé. (Cf. Burmese baré Dhimal d‘dlé ; (perhaps) Sokpa sdrd). 

Sxy.—Hamét. (Ha is perhapsa prefix, but see under ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin amé-haw, Thocha 
mahkte, Manyak ma, Burmese mé, Murmi mit, Gyarung min, Niga hke-“nu, a cloud.) 

Sxant.—Ka-p‘%, (Ka is the prefix. C7, Sak api, Mithan, Tablung, and Namsang Niga pi, 
Horpa p‘d, Gare dd-pi, Sunwar bi-sd, Bhut., Lepeha 06, Magar bul, Tib. bril, Lushai 
rél, Manyak brid, Thochu bdg2, Southern Chin p‘aw), 

Srar.—U-nil-shi. (Perhaps, Gyarung isi-n7). 

Stons.—Léng-hi-sht. (Léng is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burmese 
family). 

Son.—Samét. (Cf. Sak sa-mi. As to méé see under ‘sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘sun’ found in Bodo shan, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne, Lepcha sdchak, but in 


Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for ‘moon’'). 

Tiaur.—Ka‘sé. (Cf. Sik ha-bd, Namsang-Niga sa, Deoria-Chutia mesd, Tablung-Niga 
sanw).16 

Toorn.—Swd. (Cf. Murmi swé, Sak abawi, Burmese bwd, Thochu swi. Mithan-Niga wi, 
Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wd, Namsang and Tablung Naga, pé). 

Tres—P'un-grun. (Of. Singpho p‘un, Sak piing-pding, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo bong-phang). 

Vitwaas.—T*én. (Cf. Kiranti téng, Sak ting, Mithan-Niga ting, Tablung-Niga tying, 
Tib. coll. tng, Chinese coll. téng). 

Water.— Wes. (Cf. Newar wi, Sak 6), 

I.—NWga.—This is a very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family, and elsewhere. 





® Possibly the same word asthe nam Sak. 
10 Query = tigress. Sa,‘atiger’ and nu, the feminine suffix. 
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THov.—-Nank. (Cf. Singpho, Burmese nang, Mikir, Magar dng, Lushai, nangma, Southern 

Chin naung, Chinese coll. nin, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manyak né, Angami-Niga no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialects). 

He, Sus, It-—K ‘yin. Bin-né-ni. (Of. Bodo 6% Miri bu). 

We.—Ali-suda, (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) 

Ye.—Hani. (Cf. Limbu hent, Kiranti kananin.) Also Murmi aini, Sokpa ch‘int, Horpa ai-nz, 
Looking'to these analogies Lwould derive this word from ha = thou, (Lepcha hau connected 
with Tib. coll. ké, Tib. k‘yod, &c.) and nt== thou (cf. nank above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of. 
forming the plural). 

Tury.—Anda. (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

Munz.—Alisuda. (Probably a mistake for nga.), 

Tuine.—Hant. (For nank 7) 

His.—Ami-shi-da. | 

Ovurs.—Ali-suda. 

Yours. —Hant. 

THEirns— Andauk. 

Onu.—Tanat. (Natis apparently a numeral auxiliary. As to éa, (of Burmese coll. ta, Mithan- 
Naga dita, Manyak ¢ébé, Takpa t7, Gyarung ka-t4 Limbu 7t¢, Burmese tach.) 

Two.—Krin-tet. (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral co-efficient. Cf. Singpho. k‘ong, and. 
perhaps Karen &‘). 

TaREE.—Sum-tet. (This root. for three is very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Four.—Pi-iet. (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Of. Newar pi, Gyarang 
pli, Murmi 414, Garo, bri, Sak pri, Lushai, Lepcha pal, Mikir p‘ilé4 &c., &c. The root i is. 
almost aS Common as sum.) : 

Five.—Ngds-tet. (Ngd or ngé for five is found in most. Tibeto-Burman languages. In’ 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form nqg’.) 

Six.—Kéh-iet. (Probably from the Shin hék. The real Tibeto-Burman root for this numeral: 
appears to be ruk, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the: 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) 

Suven.—‘Set-éet. (Cf. Chinese sit, Khamti iset, Kami sé-ri, Southern Chin ‘s#, Gyami chi, 
Ahom chil, Singpho si-nil, Garo si-ning.) yo 

Eiaut,—P’et-tet. (Cf. Ahom, Khamti, Laos pet, Siamese pét, Chinese coll. pak for pat. Possi- 
bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pré, which root (if p is a servile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

Ninet.—Kau-tet. (Of. Ahom, Khamti, Siamese hau, This root in slightly modified forma 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese). 

Tun.—Shim-nd. (Shim is evidently the real root ; nd=:Khamti, Laos, Siamese ning = one. Of. 
Ahom, &c., sip, Chinese coll. shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sunwar sa-sh4, Takpa cht, Murmi . 
chi-wat.) 

Twantr.—Son-ni. (Of. Laos san-nilng, Ahom, Khamti san.) 

Tuetr,—Sawship. (Cf. Ahom sam-sip, Khamti, Laos, Siameso sém-ship, Chinese coll. 
san-shih, Gyarung ka-sdin-si, Singpho tum-si.) 

Forry.—Shi-ship.—(Cf. Ahom, &c., sé-sip, (Chinese coll, seu-ship.) 

Burry.— Ha-ship. (Cf. Ahom, &c., Ad-ship, Southern Chin hauk-hytt), 

Own BOMDRED.—Pauk-ni. (Cf. Chinese coll. voh for pok; Ahom, Khamti pds.) 

Hat.—Y6k-mat, (Mat or ina is probably the termination of the.aorist.) 
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Deinx.—U-wawn-mat. (Cf. Sakpa wd-it, Karen aw.) 

Siese.—Hk-ma. (Cf. Burmese coll. és, Burmese ip, Limbu itp-se, Vaya im, Mikir, Kami. 
Sonthern Chin 4) 

Waxks.—Mi-li-ma. 

Laven.—Ni-yék-ma. (Cf. Chepang ‘ni, Angami-Niga ni, Bodo, Garo mi-ni, Singpho ma-néi, 
Lushai, Kami, Southern Chin noi, Newar nyu, Taungthu ngd,Manipori nék, Murmi nyet, 
Gurung nyed, Mikir ingnék.) 

Weer.—Hapimna (Cf. Limbu héb-é, Garo hép, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri kép, 
Southern Chin kik, Singpho krép-u, Lushai tap, Newar k‘'wd, Nigakra, Dhimal kar, Kami 
ka.) 

Br siuent.—Yd-p‘yt-shi. nim. (Nim is apparently the termination of the 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative; of. Burman eoll. ‘nin, Burmese ‘nang, Southern Chin ‘naung.) 

Sprax.—Td-ta biauk. (Cf. as to al, Namsang-Naga ¢, Burman 7‘d, ‘to reply.’ As to d‘auk, 
Sunwar pdk and perhaps Ahom pék, Siamese p‘ut.) 

Comz.—Li. (Cf. Dhimal, Gyami lé, Burmese ld, Manipuri 14%, Kami lan, Southern Chin, Lushai, 
Taungthu 16, Magar 74.) 

Go.—Nang. (Cf. Lepcha nén, Burmese ‘nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’), 

Sranp up.—‘Sap-nim. (Of. Singpho tsap-u, Nowgong-Naga, Garo chap, Tengsa-Niga sep-tak. 

Srr pown.—Z"éninim. (Cf. Burmese tating.) 

Move, waux.—Tarak nang, lam ta-yang. (Nang = to go; lam =a path.) 

Run.—Ka-mat. (Cf. Bodo kat, Singpho gagdiv, Karen ghé. Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka ==to dance.) 

. § TO ME.—nga-yan 7. (Anis evidently the dative affix.) 

ae v To ANY.—/é-yan 4-yan. The second yan in the second. phrase is probably a mistake for 

yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see infra), I 

is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telugu. Hi is probable 

the Singpho &4( = he) a root found in several of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 


gRoM ME.—Nga-het lang. t : sot | 
awn { sau acaneti-Be Jet 1an0. ( Het is a postposition. As to lang, ef. Tib. Zan, Tib. coll, 


Bhut. lén, Mikir long ‘to obtain,’ Manipuri Jan, Southern Chin 1é, Kami, Shandu, Singpho 
Lushai 1d, Chepang Jé, Magar lt-o, Garo, Limbu 1é, Angami-Naga 1é ‘to accept, take.’) 
Sraike,—Tan-nang. (Of. Old Chinese tang, Dhimal ddnghai, Karen tan-di, Tib. dim, Tib. coll,,. 
Serpa, Bhut., Magar ding, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 

Kiti.—Wan-sht-yang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wat.) 

Berng.—Lat. (Probably a shortenit.g of la for lang = to take and 4 = to give.) 

Take AWAY.—La-nang. (La for lang = to take, and nang = to go.) 

Livr UP, RAISE, BEAR, CARRY.—Nga-an. 

Hear.—Tet-pu-ma. (Cf. Namsang-Niga, 26t-o, Mithan-Naga a-t‘ak, Gurung #64.) 

UNpDERSTAND.— Nga-min-shd-ha-ma, 

Tuby, RELATE.—Hé-yang. (Cf. Southern Chin han, Kami hd, Lushai haw ‘ to abuse,’ Burmese 
naw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll. hwd Vayu hat, Old Chinese gwat.) 

Rep.—Hama. (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

Garan.—‘Sin-pyt-pyt-nga-ma. (It is not clear whether the root is ‘sin or pyt. If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese chin, Singpho he-tsing, &e., &e.) 

Lone.—Saut-ma, (Of. Southern Chin ‘sauh, M ithan-Naga ché-eh, Manyak shd, Angami-Niga hde, 
Shandu sf, Lnshai, Burmese coll, sié, Manipari sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘raz, Tib. ring.) 
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Saort.—Tun-na. (Cf. Singpho hi-tin, Tib. dng, Bhut. tun, Murmi tim, Magar tén, Kiranti 


diing, Takpa, Gyami i‘éng, Burmese té.) 
TALL MAN.—mdadtamisa saut-ma, 
SwoRT MAN.—matamisa tun-na. 


SmaLu.—Asinea. 
Chinese coll. siao.) 


bat will be noticed that ma is prefixed to the word for man.) 


(G7. Singpho Aatsi, Burmese st, Karen ‘st, Agami-Niga ka-ché, Newar cht-ga, 


Gruat.—Tém 3-ma. (Cf. Karen dé, Namsang-Naga a-déng, Takpa ¢‘én, Lushai, Southern, 


Chin é‘au ‘to be fat’.) 


Rounp.— Waing-waing nga-ma. (From the Burmete, Probably an adverbial form,—see ‘ green,’) 


Square.—Lésdaung. (Burmese.) 


Fiat.—~Palat-k’ara. (Perhaps, Serpa /i-bitb, Bhut. le-blepy, Gurung p‘lé-6d, Lepcha lép-bo.) 


Levet.—Nyi-tama. (Burmese. 


Far.—Tém-ma. See above, ‘great.’ 
Tutn.—Asina. See above, ‘small,’ 
Weary (BE).—Naung-ma. 
THIRSTY (BE).—-Wé 8 nga-ta-mat. 


Hunory (Be).— Yok-k‘aw-na. 


Both the words, ‘flat’ and ‘level’ are apparently adverbs.) 


(Cf. Burmese taung.) 


(Wé = water. 


Ngata is probably the Burmese ngat.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


DATES FROM SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting a lunar month, 
give us the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended by the date. I 
now find that this is a common practicein Southern 
India'; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch in South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
I shall begin with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 


1.—On p. 111, an inseription on the east wall 
of the Sémanathésvara temple at Padavédu is 
dated :—* On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttiridam 
(i.e. Uttarashadh4), which corresponds to the 
yoga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the Sukla year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1371 (had passed).’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Sukla is Saka 1871 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Sishha-sermkranti took place, 
and the solar month Bhadrapada began, 8 h. 
30 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th July A.D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8h. 43 m., 
and when the nakehatra was Uttarashadha for 
10 b. 80 m., and the yéga Ayushmat for 4 h. 

54; uk: after teean sunrise. By the lunar calendar 


wih ig 


oY ss : The Bame practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante, V al 1. p: ot aa 


this day was the 13th of the bright half of Sy. 
vana, and therefore the month of Siriha, 7, e, 
Bhidrapada, quoted in the date, must be the 
solar month Bhidrapada. 


2—On p. 70, on inscription on au stone at 
Arappakkam is dated:—‘On Wednesday, the 
twelfth lunar day of the latier half of the month 
of Kumbha of the Ahshaya-sashuatsara, which 
was current after the Suka your 1488 (had passed). 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Akshaya (or Kshayn) is Suka 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that year the Kumbha- 
samkranti took place, and the solur month Phal- 
guna began, 7 h. 5810. after mean sunrise of the 
27th January A.D. 1567, And the European 
equivalent of the dute is Wednesday, the Sth 
February A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the 
dark half ended 20h. 54m. after mean sunrise. 


| By the lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 


dark half of the amduta Migha, 


8.—On p. 85, an inseription on a stove, built 
into the floor of the court-yard of the Virifichi- 
puram temple, is dated:—‘On Thursday, the 
day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to theseventh lunar day of the former half 
of the month of Mésha of the Sawmya year, 
which was current after the SAliviha-Sake year. 
1471 (had passed),’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Saumya is Saka 1471 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Mésha-samkranti took 
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place, and the solar month VaisAkha began, 19 h, 
41 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th March A.D. 
1549. And the Européan equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th April A. D. 1549, when the 
th tithi of the bright half ended 14h. 44 m. and 
when the nakshetra was Punarvasu for about 
17h, 44m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Vaiédékha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Vaigdkha. 


4.—On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumal temple at Gangandr near Véltr 
is dated:—‘ On the day ‘of (the nukshkatra) Réhini, 
which corresponds to Monday, the first lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Rishabha of 
the Pramdthin year, (which was) the 17th year of 
(the reign of ) Sakalalékachakravartin.’ 


According to Dr. Hultzsch, the year Pramathin 
must here be Saka 1261 expired. In that year 
the Vrishabha-samkranti took place, and the 
solar month Jyaishtha began, 9h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1839. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. D. 1339, when the first titht of the 
bright half ended 11h. 33 m., and when the nak- 
shutra was Réhini for 7h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise, By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it there- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 


5.—On p. 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated :—‘ On the day of (the nakshaira) Utti- 
rattidi (i.e, Uttarabhadrapadaé), which corre- 
' sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Ananda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 (had passed), 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Ananda is Suka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dhanuh-samkranti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D. 1374. And the Huropean equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the 11th December 
A.D. 1374, when the 8th tithé of the bright half 
conmenced 3h. 41m., and when the moon entered 
the nakshatra Uttarabhadrapada 8 h. 17 m. 
after mean suurise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pansha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the Junar 
Pausha. 

The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 

6.—On p. 74, an inscription on a stone at Sattn- 
vichchdri near Vélar is dated :—‘'On Wednesday, 


the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of Makara of the Yuva-saswatsara, 
which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had 
passed). 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yuvan is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month Magha lasted, 
from 4h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th 
December A.D. 1575 to 15h. 51m. after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A.D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13th tithi of the 
dark half, and this ¢ithi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined with a Wednesday.-~In my opinion, 
the word Makara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuh; for the Dhanuh-sam- 
kranti of the same year took place 20 h. 36 m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29th Novem. 
ber A.D. 1575, and a 13th éithi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5h. 15m. after mean sunrise. 
This day would belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar to the amdnta Margasirsha. 


7.—On p. 80, an inscription on the base of the 
Tévara temple at Tellir near Vélir is dated :— 
‘On the day of (the nakshaira) Tiruvénam (i.e., 
Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Karkataka of the Sddhdrana year (and) the 
Saka year 1353.’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
SAdhdrana is Saka 1352 expired (or 1353 current). 
And in that year the sun was in thesign Karkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Sravana 
lasted, from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 
28th June to 10h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1430. During this time there 
was only one 5th tithi of the bright half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon was in Hasta (13), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the dute.—In Saka 1852 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. 1480, which 
by the northern calendar was Marga-éudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
Sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 
Kirttigai, Tam inclined to think that Monday, 
the 20th November A.D. 1480, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karkataka has been erroneously put for Kurétigai. 


8.—On p. 108, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
péivara temple at Padavédu is dated :—' To-day, 
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which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révati and 
Monday, the seventh lunar day of the former 
half of the month of Karkataka, which? was 
current after the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty (had passed).’ 

In Saka 1180 expired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Sravana 
lasted, from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th June to 22h. 21m. after mean sunrise of 
the 28th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th ¢ithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. 58m. after mean sunrise of Mon- 
day, the 8th July, and ended 1h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of Tuesday, the 9th July. Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the titht had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced; but 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta 
(13) and Chitré (14), not im Révati (27).—Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
error, but what the exact error may be I am un- 
able to decide. If the word Karkataka of the 
date were a mistake for Kérttigai, the 7th tithi of 
the bright half would end on a Monday,—the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, was M&rga-sudi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Margaéirsha; but on that Monday 
_ the nakshaira was Sravishthé (28), not Révatt 
. (27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Révati and on which also a 7th titht ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 2ith June A. D. 1258; but that Monday was 
the /th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sign Mithuna. 

9.—On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the RAjasimnhavarmésvara 
shrine at Kafichipuram is dated :—‘ On the day of 
(the nakshatra) Tér (i.e., Réhini), which cor. 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Kilaka year, which was current (dwring the 
reign) of Kambanna-udaiyar.’ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Kilaka year 
ronst here be Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 
In that year the sun was in Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar Migha lasted, from 15 h, 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
1368 to 2h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D. 1869. And during this time the 
wth witht of the dark half ended 7h. 3 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 1st J anuary A. D. 
1369, when the moon was in Chitra (14), not in 
Réohint (4), and which clearly is not the day of the 
date.—I am unable to suggest any correction of 
this date, and can only say that during the solar 
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Magha of Saka 1290 expired the moon was in 
Réhint at sunrise of Thursday, the 18th J anuary 
A. D. 1869, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the lunar Mégha; and that the whole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini. 


10,—Differing from the above, a date on p. 84, 
from an inscription inside the front Gépura of the 
Virifichipuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 
half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus:-—‘On 
the day of (the nakshatra) Anusham (i.e, Anura- 
dha), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the 3rd (solar day), of the month of 
Pangugi (1.¢e., Phalguni) of the Visodvasy year, 
which was current after the Saka year 1347 (had 


passed). 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Viévavasu is Saka 1847 expired, as stated in the 
date. The month of Panguni is the solar Chaitra 
of the northern calendar; and the nakshatra 
Anurédh&, joined, in or near Phalguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 
Saka 1347 expired the Mina-sarnkranti took 
place, and the solar Chaitra began, 15 h. 42 m, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D, 
1426; and the Huropean equivalent of the date is 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th tthi of the dark half (of the amdnia 
Philguna) ended 20 h. 30 m:, and when the moon 
was in Anuradha for about 23h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. Hultzech’s volume (p. 60. 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may be omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol, 
XIX. p. 426. But I would take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
jens at Kottayam which was first given in this 
Journal (Vol. I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XX. pp. 287 and 289. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch's translation the date 
is this :—‘ On the day of (the nakehatra) Rohini, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina 
(of the year in which) Jupiter (was) in Makara 
(within the time) during which the sacred rule of - 
the illustrious Vira-Réghava-chakravartin. . . 
was current.’ 


Dr. Burnell, when writing about this date, 
nese 


3 The name of the Jovian year has evidently been omitted from-this date through an oversight. 
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mentioned that he had shown it to the ablest 
native astronomer (K. Krishna Josiyar) in South- 
ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the calculation worked out, proving that the 
year of the date was A. D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Dr. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was correct, though Dr. 
Burnell, instead of saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 5 but A. D. 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requirements of the date,—Saturday, the 
10th March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A.D. 775. 

- In Kaliyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkranti 
took place, and the solar Chaitra began, 14 h. 
55m. after mean sunrise of the 18th February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, the 
10th March A. D, 680. On that day the moon 

& 


entered Réhini about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makara, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 


Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired the Mina- 
samnkranti took place, and the solar Chaitra 
began, 4h. 58m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
February A. D. 775, and, accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, 
the llth March A.D.775. On that day the moon 
was in Réhini for about 17h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 


Perhaps there may be other days which also 
would suit the date. But even if this should not be 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to be able to say, which of the two 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferable. 


Gottingen. EF. KieLHORN. 





BOOK 


KALHANA’S RAJATARANGINI, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Stary, Ph.D., Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Vol. I. Sanskrit text 
with critical notes. 


The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isulated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
going back year by year to the eighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2000 B. 0. India, on the other hand, 
did not produce any work of even a quasi-histori- 
cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
people so intellectually gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the historical 
sense, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquerors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
influenced by the climate, turned more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
century B. C. at the conclusion that action is a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
century of our era that the first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
viz., Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The Rajatarangini first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s essay on the Hindu 


NOTICH. 


History of Kasmir, published in 1825. Ten 
years later the editio princeps appeared under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
DévanAgari transcript from a Sarada MS., which 
has now been proved to be the original of all 
known MSS. of the Rdjatarangint. Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kasmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer’s edition, published.at Paris in 1840, 
and comprising only the first six cantos,.was based. 
on, the same materials. Though an improveme>t 
on its predecessor, it is still very defective, and 
proved of but little use to General Cunningham 
in. his chronological researches. 

No further progress in our knowledge of the 
Rdjatarangint was made till 1875, when Prof, 
Bithler undertook his tour in search of San- 
skrit MSS. in Kasmir. This scholar, whose 
researches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovered the codex arche- 


 typus of all existing copies of the Rdjatarangint, 


It was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Biihler, was enabled to visit the Valley of Kasmir 
in 1888 and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it to 
be still more difficult of access than it had been 
during the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among the heirs, Dr, 
Stein’s persevering efforts were at last crowned 
with success in 1889. : 
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The Rdjataranginé consists of eight cantos or 
farangas, comprismg altogether nearly 8.000 
verses, andiscomposed in the ordinary Sloka metre. 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr. 
Stein, proved to contain the whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the taravgas, but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein’s 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacune, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 
Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 
. because in one particular passage the copyiet 1s 


in doubt whether to read AST or BH, a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sarada character, not to be found in Sarada inscrip-’ 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables F and i 
this older form of the Sarada acter almost 
identical in form, as e is-always written with a 
vertical stroke beforethe consonant (r¢=F). It 


must, however, be borne in mind that the characters 
used in .may ‘very well have differed from 
those employed in coins and inscriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing.eis also to be found 
for instance in a Dévanigari MS. of Shadguru- 
sishya, dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stein’s edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question as to whether the codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance. Itis a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on details of the topography of 
Kaémir, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions of two of these, designated as A? and <A3, 
are old and of considerable critical value. A2, 
prohably,a contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appeaké to have regised from the same original 
what the depyist had written, and to have 
added the “tes and various readings which the 
copyist had omitted. “Khe additions (of A¥ are. of 





especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacuna, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a M&, 
independent of the original copied by Ratna. . 
kantha, As there seem, however, to be no traces 
of its use in later copies of the Rdjatarangint, 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha con, 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last third 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the lacune are here rarely filled up by As, 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half ofthe whole work, theag 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as it approaches the times of the author, is counter. 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. - 

Dr. Stein's critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great caution in dealing with a task 
beset with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there 
still scope for emendation in the eighth cante, 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge;. 
but it will be clear to all Sanskritists, who 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished hia . 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated: 
on having buon able, not only to produce the firsé 
trustworthy edition of so important a work as the - 
Rdjatarangint, but to study on the spot in the. 
course of the last four years the topography of - 
Kagmir, on a knowledge of which the full com- 
prehension of that work so largely deponds. Itis’ 
also-fortunate for the subject that this combined: 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, | 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskrig. 
scholars will look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histo- 
rical, archwological, and topographical interest 
occurring in Kalhana’snarrative. On the comple- 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have accom 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much, to our knowledge of the history and. 
archeology of medimval India, It seems a pity: 
that the book should have been published in the. 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of the 
Kaémir State Council, this practical drawback waa. 
perhaps unavoidable. We have’ here another 
recent instance of the enlightened support extended’ 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of researeh: 
and to the preservation of the ancient literatwid’ 
of their country, : ; 


ARTHUR A. macs 
Oxford. THUR A. Macnonmany 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS, 
BY V. KANAKASABHAT PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 
No. 4. — Tue Vrirrama-CHoLan-ULa. 


TX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited the 
Sarasvati-Mahal, or the “Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late Rajas of Tanjore, and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Réjas. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dy. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Chéjan- 
Ula and Kuléttunga-Chélan-Ulaé, which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, theedges breaking 
under the slightest touch,—tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and ‘‘read, marked and digested” a great portion of it, 
A Tami] Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of theancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chéla princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnish a clue tothe tangled genealogy of the Chéjlas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. I had them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyigardja Chettiy4r, Tami] Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhakénam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati- 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists. 


I give below the text and translation of the first 182 lines of the Vikrama-Chélan-Ulé. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as “ ula.”” This name is derived from the root uld, 
which means ‘to stroll’ or ‘to go in state.’ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from his 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tami] language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla Hookh. It is composed in a Nérisat-kali-venpéd metre. The name 
of the anthor is not known. 


The poem begins with the genealogy of the Chélas, which is traced through Brahmi, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river Kaviri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalitgatiu-Parani as Karikala-Chéla. His successors are described as follows :— 


I. The king, who set at liberty the Chéra prince, on hearing the poem Kalavali sung by 
the poet Poygai. This is Sefigat-Chéla; see my translation of the Kalavali, ante, woh 
AVITI. p, 258. 
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Il, The victor of many a battlefield, who bore on his person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. | | 

III. He who constructed a roof of gold to the sacred hall in the temple at Chidambaram, 
From the Leyden grant it appears that this king was Parantaka-Chdla.' He also bore the 
title of Vira-Naérayana-Chola.? 


IV. He who conquered the Malainadu, é.e., most probably the Koigu and Chéra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy ° 


V. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Ganga and Kadaram.4 


VI. He who defeated the king of Vanga, and thrice attacked Kalyana, the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas.® | 

VIi. He who won the battle of Koppa (or Koppai). The inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing with the words Tirwmagal maruviya sengél véndan, are found in many parts of 
the Tami] country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of Udaiyar 
bri-Rajéndradéva, alias K6-Parakésarivarman. 


‘VITT, He who made a sarpa-sayana, @.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Srirahgam. 


IX. The victor of Ktidal-saigama.® 
XX. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 


XI. He who chased the Pandyas, defeated the Chéra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Salai, annexed Kohkanam and Kannadam, caused the death of the proud king of the 
Maratfas, and abolished all tolls throughout his kingdom. This is Udaiydr ‘Sri-Rajardjadéva, 
alias K6-Rajakésarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirwmagal yéla 
perunilachchelviyum.? 


XII, Vikrama-Chéla, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tirw manni valara and are found in several of the large 
temples in the Tami] districts. He bore the title Udaiyar Sri-Rajéndra-Chéladéva, alias Ké- 
Parakésarivarman.® 


Then the poem describes the king’s bed-room, his morning-hath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part. The usual complimentary phrases describing — 
the reigning king as the consort of the goddess of the Earth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occur here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every Inscription of thig 
period to Bhuvanam-mujudum-udaiyal or Ulagam-mujudum-udaiyal, 1.¢ the goddess of the 
Earth, as the mistress of the king, After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
of an oriental king always presents, The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
@ magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with chaurés. Huge sea-shells and pipes 
are blown; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, appear behind 


1 Archaeol. Surv. South. India, Vol, IV. p. 217. 2 Manual of the Salem Disirict, Vol. IL. p. 369. 

[This appears to be the great RAjaraja, whose inscriptions refer to the conquest of Malainidn ; see South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. pp. 2 and 236.—n. H. | 

4 [This must be Rajaraja’s son Rajéndra-Chila, who boasts in his inscriptions to have conquered the Gangé and 
Kadéram ; ibid. p. 109.—z. H.] ; 

5 [The corresponding verse (vifi. 26) of the Katingatiu-Parani suggests that No. VI. is KO-RAajakésarivarman 
alias Rajadhirijadéva, who, according to his unpublished inscriptions, “caused to be burnt the palace of the 
Chalukya, (king) in the city of Kampili.”’—z, 4.] , 

8 aC same battle is mentioned in unpublished inscriptions of K6-Rijakesarivarman, «alias Vira-Rajéndradéva. 
——E, H. 


— Ot aveap a Mr. Kanskasabhai here, but believe that the king roforred to is Kulétinnge I. (A. D. 1068 
wh. E. 


= [iarmy pinion, the hero of the poem is not Réjéndra-Chéla, but Vikrama-Chéla, who ruled from A. D. 1112 
to 1127 ; ‘ane ante, Vol, FX. p. 282m, w.] | , 
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him ; the tiger banner flutters in the breeze; and before and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given :— 


1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the Tondaimay. This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Chélas. He is said to have 
defeated the Chéras, the Pandyas, and the kings of Malava, Sitnhala and Konkana. 


2. Munaiyar-k6n, or theking of Munai, a place now known as Tirumunaippadi. The 
word Munaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Chila and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the ChélJa dominions. 


8, Chdja-k6n, or the viceroy of the Chéla kingdom proper. 


4. The Brahman Kannan. This name is a Priakrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna. He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kaitijantr 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury, 


5. Vanan, or the Bana king, 


6, Kalingar-kdn, or the king of Kaliiga. His capital was Kalinganagare, the modern 
Kalingapatam in the Vizagapatam district. 


7. Kadavan, the king of the hill-fort of Seiji. As Kadavan, ‘the forester, is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appears to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress ‘Seiji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modern South Arcot district. 


8. The king of Vénadu, This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 


9. Anantapalan, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 


10. Vattavan. This seems to be a Tami] form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. Hestormed 
the three-walled town of Mannai, which fwas defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
Rajéndra-Chéla, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Katakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Kafakam is-the modern Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 


1]. The king of Chédinadu. This may be Chédi or Bundélkhand, but is more probably 
another Chédi, a petty principality in the Tami] country, the capital of which was 
- Tirukkévaltr in the South Arcot district, 


12. The chief of Anaikkaval, 2. @, Tiruvanaikkaval in the Trichinopoly district. 


13. Adigan, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapari in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadtiir or Takata.® 


14. Wallabhan, the Nulamban, ¢. e. the king of Nulambavédi, a division of the Mysore 
territory. 
15. Tirigattan [%. e..the king of Trigarta]. 


This description of the king’s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited,Southern India, that I am 
‘tempted to quote his words. “It is a fact,” says he, “that the king goes aa bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 
value ...... »».. The king aforesaid also wears on his arms three golden bracelets 
thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between goldand gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 





9 An insoription of an Adigaim4n appears at page 106 of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
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in attendance upon him. These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges.”10 


; TEXT. 


Atti mukattuttamanai nittaninai chittamé. 
Tavalattimarai tataér kévil 
Avalaippérrutum aruntami] kuritté 


Chir tanta timaraiyal kélvan tiruvatarak 
Kar tantavuntik kamalattu — pirtanta 
Atikkadavuddichai mukanumaénkavanran 
Katarkula maintan Kachipanum — métakka 
5. Maiyaru kadchi Marichiyum mandilam 
Cheyya tani yalittérénum — maiyal kar 
Chintanai avirku murrattiruttérin 
Maintanaiyirnta maravénum — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adupuliyam pulviyum 
10. Kuda niriddiya korravanum — nidiya 
Makaviménantansiytranta mannavanap 
Pékapuripuranta pipatiyum — yikattn 
Kiralariya manukkunarntu kirrokku 
Téra valakkuraitta Chembiannm — méralin 
15, Tédi maraliyolippa mutumakkal 
Tadi pakutta tardpatiyum — kidartam 
Tinkum eyil erinta Chélanumérkadalil 
Vinkunir ki] kadalil viddénum — ankup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan péroliyal Nakar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakéva — mulakariyak 
Kakkum chiru purava kikka kalikirnta 
Tikkum tulai pukunta thy$num — mékkuyarak 
Kollum Kudakakkuvadidaruttiliyat 
Tallom tirai Ponni tanténum — tellaruvich 
25. Chennippuliyériruttikkiri tirittup 
Ponpikkarai kanda pipatiyam — minnarulin 
Métakka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Pitattalai vidda parttipanum — mitella 
Menkonda tonnirrin mélumirn minto 
30. Punkonda venrippuravalanni — kankonda 
Kotilattéral kunikkuntirn manran 
Katalir pon méynta kivalanon — titarkkayp 
Pandu pakal onrilfronpatu chiramun 
Kondo Malain&du kondénum — tandinér 
35. Kanka natiyum Kadaramum kaikkondu 
Chinkétanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipbyk Kaliyanam 
Cherra tani yinaich chévakanom — parralarai 
Véppattadu kalattu vélahkal Ayiramum 
40. Koppattorn kalirrdr kondépu — mappalanil 
Paidaravat Tenn-Aratka méyirkkup panmaniyé 


0 Marco Polo's Travele, by Col, Yule, Vol. Il. Bk, II. Chap, XVIL 
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Ladaravappiyalamaitténom — Kadalir 
Chankamattu kollam tanipparanikkenniraiita, 
Tunkamata yénai tunitténaum — ahkavanpin 

45, Kiival purintavani kittavanum enrivarkal 
Pivalayam murrum. purantatar pin — mévalartam 
Chélaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirukar 
ChAélaikkalam arutia tandinin — mélaik 
Kadal kondu Koikanamuh Kannadamahkaikkon 


50. Dadal konda Méraddarachai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada varaiyé yellaiydyttollai 
Marakkaliyuiichuhikamam marri — yarattikiri 
Varittikiri valamika vantalikku 
Marirpoli t61 Apayarkup-pirvilankat 

55. Ténriya kin Vikkiramachélan véddaittum bai 
Munru murachu mokil mulahka — nénralaiya 
Mummaippuvanam purakka mnudikavittu 
Chemmaittanikk6l tichaiyalappa — vemmai 
Vidavudpaduttu vilukkavikai eddu 


60. Kadavudkaliru kalippa — chudarchér 
Jnaittaér makudam irakki archar 
Tunaittal apichékaiichidi ~ panaittéro 
Niraliyélum nilaviliyeluntan 
Poraliyonrar potu nikki — chfrérom 
65. Méya tikiri viri mékalaiyalkur 
Riya nila madantai télkalinum — chayalin 
Nétumulakaikal é\untanitindaiya 
K6til kula mankai kohkaiyinum — pédtil 
Niraikinra chelvi nedunkankalinom 
70. Uraikinra najil oru nil — araikalarkAl 
Tennar tirai alanta muttirchilapindu 
Tennar malai arachchéraninta — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Poravidda péréyam pérra — iravidda 
75. Nittilappantark{] ninilappayalir 
Rottalar milai tunaittélam —maittadan 
Kannum mulaiyum periya kaliyannam 
Hnnumulakankal éludaiya — pennananknu 
Peyta malar dti pen chakkiravarttiyndan 
Hytiya palli intteluntu — poyyiita 
Ponnitturai manchanamaédip pichurarkai 
Kannittalirarukin kAppanintu — munnai 
Mayaikkoluntai velli malaikkoluntai mavulip 
Piraikkoluntai vaitta pirinai — karaikkalattu. 
85. Chekkarppani vichumpai teyvattanichchudarai 
Mukkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikknyarnta 
Tanattolil mudittu chittum takaimaiyin 
Ménakkalankal varavaruli — ténmoitiu 
Chilumalar mukattu chonmimakaludané. 


90. Talumakarakkulai tayahka — v4lun 
Tada mulaippir madantai tannudané télir 
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100. 


105. 


110. 


115. 


120. 


125. 


130. 


135, 


ee 
Chudar manikkéyurafi chi]ntu — padaron 

Tanippilapperanktrttit taiyaludané 

Manikkadakankaiyil vayankap — panippana, 


5. Muyatkuntiruvudané munnir kodutta 


Vayanku mani marpininmalka — vayanké 
Varunbkorra matirkumanat kinudané 
Marunkirrirnvadaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Vannappadimattaru péraniyaniniu 
Vannattalavin vanappamaittuk — kannatalén 
Kaman chilai vanakka vatkiya kaddalakait 
Tama ‘mudivanakkam tantanaiya — kimarupta 
Kélattodu peyarntu kéyirpuraninru 
Kalattirui kadakkaliru — fdilattu 
Tané mulan kuvatanritianakketiré 
Vané mulankinum vanradavi — vanuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyuminmai — 
Taniyum yamarichatandama — tuniyir 
Pariya porunkodi kanattup panaikka 
Ariya oru tinéyaki — kariya 
Malaikkéddai madittidiyak kuttum 
Kolaikkéddu venkila kiddam — malaittéda 
Viru matam tanatéydke vulakatin 
Véru matam perf vékattir — kironaté 
Tankipporaiyirrdttattam pidar ninru 
Vankipporaiyai ménmulutu — mo nkiya 
Korrappuyamirandirkémin Akalankan 
Murrapparintatarpin mun pitam — mura 
Varutiamato marantu mitirattu vélam 
Paruita kadintilaittuppiyap — perukkat 
Tavaittu maturachuvadu mitittédi 
Yavarrinaravahkandiri ~ yivarrai 
Yalittavan eikéminitalininra 
Kalittanavenrovakkuikalira — nelittiliya 
Vérruppulattai vétittukkotitiamarn 
Lérrupparumannarinnuyiraik — kirruk 
Karuttumayiripstaninratanai 
Yiruttippadi padiyayérit — tirnttakka 
Koryakkavikai nilarrakkulirntiraddaik 
KarraikkavariyilankMlachaippa —~ vorrai 
Valampuriytita, valaikkulaikalixppach 
Chilambumurachufichilamba, — pulampayil 
Vadpadai térra mara mannavar nerunkak 
Kédpulikkkorrak kodiydikach — chédpulattut 
Tennaru Maluvarni Chitkalaruh Konkan atta 
Mannaruntérka Malainadar — munnah 
Kulaiyapporutorukirkonda parani 
Malaiyattarum Tondaimun — palarmudimé 
Lirkkuikalarkal Anakanranatavaiyil 


- 740. Parkkumatimantrapalakaril — pérkkut 
":  Todukkeppunaitumbai thachipodutichtidak . 
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Kodukkappunai Munaiyar k6num — Udukkaraiyum 
Kankaraiyu Maraddaraiyun Kalinkaraiyon 
Konkaraiyuménaik Kudakaraiyun — tahkén 
145. Muniyum polutu muri purnvattidu 
Kuniyuiichilaich Chélakénufi — chanapatitan 
Télunkalachamuiichurramunkorrappér 
Valumpuliyumatiyamaichchu — nilumdy 
Manchaikkilitin valarnm perum pumichaik 
150. Kafichattirumaraiyén Kannanum — vefichamattup 
Pullata mannar puléludampu péyvanka 
Vollaraikktrramuyir vankap — pullirvan 
Tankumadamiatar tattankulai vanka 
Vankum vari chilaikkai Vananum — Vénkaiyinua 
155. Kidair Vilifiattun Kollattun Konkattum 
Modal Iraddattum Oddattum — mada 
Ladiyeduttu vevérarachiliya virak 
Kodiyedutta Kélinkar kénum — kadiyaranach 
Chem por patanaichcheriyifichi Chenchiyarkén 
160. Kambakkaliyanaik Kadavanum — vembik 
Kalakkiyavafichakkaliydnaipparil 
Vilakkiya Vénaédar véntum — talaittarnmam 
Varik Kumari mutal Mantékiniyalvum 
Parittavan Anantapélanum — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporutir Vada-Mannai mummatilum 
-Madditta milyinai Vattavanum — maddaiyelak 
KAtittiru nidduk kaddaranankaddalitta 
Chétittirn nédar chelvanum — pitalatiu 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkal 
170. Kaddiya kir Anaikkavalanum — Oddiya 
Minavarachaririya Vada-Kalinkat 
Tanai tunitta Atikanum — Minavarian 
Kéddarunk Kollamunkonda kodai Nulamban 
Vaddir matayinai Vallavanom — kéddaranak 
175. Konkaikkulaittuk Kudakaikkuvadiditta 
Cheikaikkalirrut Tirikattanum — aikavanpin 
Vallavanuh Kéchalanu Makatanu Méluvanum 
Villavanun Kéralanu Minavanum — Pallavanum 
Ennum perumpérkalennili mandilikar 


180. Munnum ira marnhkumoitiindap — panmanichér 
Chéti vayiramadakkniichudarttodiyar 
Viti knrukutalam — A 


TRANSLATION. 
My soul! Pray thou daily to the excellent (Ganapati) that has the face of an elephant! 
Let us praise her (Sarasvati!) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so thatshe 
_ May inspire us with elegant Tami]! 


The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahmi), who rose with faces four ont of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishyu) the spouse of. 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely Jotus flower. Then his beloved son Kasyapa. Then 
great Marichi, a faultless seer. Then he whose car rolls on ® single flaming wheel. Then that 
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stern sire who drove his chariot over his son to soothe & cow in dire distress. Then the 

mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drink together in the same 

cool springs. Then the king who rode an aerial car and (mounting to the skies) saved 

Bhégapurit. Then the Sembiyan (¢.¢. the Ché]a) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 

wondrous man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god of death. T'hen the sovereign 

who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Yama out of his sight. Then the Chéja who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air. Then he who let into the Hastern bay 
the swelling waters of the Western gea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. Then that | 
generous man who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (K&viri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (Banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Ponni. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously struck the fetters off the feet of the Villavan (% e. the Chéra king), 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in batile), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where ‘Siva (litterally, pure honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malainadu, 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the Ganga and Kadaram, ‘Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vaiga and thrice attacked Kalyana. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a couch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishgu) of the Southern Raigam (Srirahgam) where ancient 
(Védic) hymns are sung. Then he who cat down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at Kadal-sangama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr; who, with his army which had chased the 
éél (a fish, the flag of the Pandya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Ohéra) and twice 
cut the rebels at Salai, annexed Kohkanam and Kannadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of the Marattas; rid the country ofall 
evils and tolls; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-Ohdéja assumed the diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight points). 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which were wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet, He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas _ 
and the seven continents, While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Harth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is tho sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence (literally, long eyes) of the goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) flower, —-one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, andto which he had retired overnight, woaring tho choicest pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (Pandya) princes; his person perfumed with the pasto of the sandal 
of their (the Pandyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern broezes at their bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress “‘ Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as the playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharpswords. (Having risen) he bathed in the river Poppi whose current 
never dries up; and pnt on his wrist a bracelet made of the tender shoots of the arugu grase, 
handed to him by his priests, and offered his prayers to him (Riva) who is the light of the ancient 
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Védas, the flame on the silver mountain (Kailasa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. (Then) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Bréhmans) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Harth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precious 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (dy the gods) with the great snake (Vasuki for arope). At, 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appearing so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Kima (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with its trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner,and with its death-dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rutting-juice but its own, — when Akalanka 
(t.e. the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (0/ this earth), which they had borne with silent 
anguish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods,— 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of ita royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an Airivata (or white elephan?) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of thick chauris 
fanned cool and gentle pnffs of wind; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music; the slambu and the big drnms thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as: — the Tondaimén, who in a single campaign scattered 
the armies of Malainadu and defeated the Tennar (Pandysas), Maluvar, Singalar, 
Konkanar, and other kings of distant lands; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Munaiyar-k6én, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies’ strongholds; and the Chéja-k6n who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the Udukkar, Kangar (Gafgas), Marattar, Kalingar, Kongar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown; and the Brahman Kannan of 
the town of Kafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword (or armoury), tiger (standard) and council; and the Vanan, armed 
with the bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of ‘rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have become widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments) ; and the Kélinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
“put to flight many a prince in Véngai, Vilifiam, Kollam, Kongam, Iratfam and Oddam ; and 
the Kadavan, who rides the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Sefiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles the unassailable red mountain (Méru); and the king of Vénadu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury; and Anantapélan, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari tothe Mandaékini ; and 
the Vattavan, whose huge elephant broke down the three walls of Northern Mannai, where the 
Aryas had fought hard for their town ; and the prince of the sacred Chédinadu, who levelled to the 
ground the strong fortifications of Kadi; and the chief of Anaikkaéval, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots; and the Adigay, who cut down the armies of Northern Kalinga 
and routed the king of Oddiyam ; and Vallabhag, the munificent Wulamban, who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered Kéttaru belonging to the Minavar (Pandyas), and Kollam ; and 
Tirigattan of the red-trunked elephant, who overthrew Kongu which is defended by mountains, 
and knocked down the crags of Kudagu; and after him came the Vallavan, Késalan, 
Magadan, Maluvan, Villavan, Kérajan, Minavan and Pallavan. Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street 
where live the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 








A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETE 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SHIN KO. 
(Continued from paye 89.) 
TEXT.! 
Obverse face of the First Stone. 
Nain tassa blagavate arahaté sainmasambuddhassa. 
Siddha bhavanta Jinacakkavaribhivaddhiys siddhar Buddhassa namo. 
Ramafnaddsapatibhi-Ramadhipatina kata 
Jinasdsanasamsuddhi tam pavatti kathiyate. 
Ramafiiadésapatibhi-Ramadhipatiraja-kilé Jinastisanassa suddhi. 
Sakyamunino Sammasambuddhassa parinibbanato dvinnamh vassasatanam upgri 
attharasams vasse vitivatts Dhammisokaraja abhisékam papuni. Tato catutthés vasse 
Nigrddhasamanéram paticca Buddhasasansé sanjita ‘tiviya pasiidctna bhikkhiinwa libhasak- 
kard vépullam agamasi ; titthiyanath parihayi. 

Atha titthiya labhasakkaram patthayaminid ktci bhikkhisn pabbajjitvi upasimpajjitva 
sakani sakani Sassatadini ditthigatini pakasenti. Koci puna sayam Gva paublajjitvis bhikkhu- 
véesam gabdtiva sakini sakini ditthigatini pakasinti. TS sabbi pi apdsathidisatghakamman 
kardntanath bhikkiinam antarath pavisitva nisidanti. Tdna paris asuddhiti sapeho upd sathank 
na karoti. Tato Asokarams sattavassani updsaths pacchijji. 

Tam paticca raja Dhammasdko siison’-uppanna-mala-kantnkn-’bbudipaliweantna stisannas 
sddhetukimd Moggaliputtatissamahath3dram upamissayomhk katvii, Vibhajjavidi Simmiisum- 
samanaladdhiké ékatd vasipétvi, tatd tk ‘kath niharitwi; kiavadi Sammiismnbaddhd ti 2 yatta 
Vibhajjavadi Sammasambuddhd ti vadant& sisanikabhikkhit satdhisatasnhassd abesuns 
Sassatadivadi Sammisambuddho ti vadanti pana titthiyabhit® pipabhikkhit sutthisuhyssi 
abesum. Atha raja té sabbé pi satihisahassd pipabhikkhi uppabbajctva, “ paviswldha dani 
parisa, karvdtu saighd updsathakamman ti” vatva nagarath pivisi. 

Tato MoggaliputtatissamahithSro Asodkaramd tchi  sabbohi fiuld bisatasabasschi 
bhikkhthi saddhim upGsatham akisi, Tad avasind sapkhipcna Bhaenvald desitar 
Kathavatthu-pakaranom Bhogavati dinnanayé thatvi vitthirdtiva désisi, Tala parain yabhis 
‘yasmi Mahakassapath6ro chalibhitiiicatupatisambhid apatite prlcasmtaniadds kiinisavabhtkkh’ 
ucemitva satiamasath Pathamasangitim akasi; yathi c iyasnk Mahiyasathdrd Ghalabhiiie- 
catinpatisambhidapatté sattasatumattd ‘khindsuvabhikkii uceiuitvi Withamésuh Dutiyasangitim 
ekesi 5 evam chalibhintacatupatisambhidapalts sdhussamatts khinisavabhikka  uccinitvis 
novamésamh Tatiyasaigitim akisi. Saivitikarandvasindg pana aniyald sisnuuh peices fiurat® 
thesu patitthahissittti Viditva “ tisn tisn ratthdse siisanatm patiibhipithat te i Majjhantike- 

SEES er are peta kets aye 


_ + Ehvonghout this text Tf is represented by c! Oy by ch: tho dinuriticul sign A repronunts sandhi: the 
sigu-reprosente 4 long yowel. : 
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théradayo théré pésisi. Tésu Mahamahindathérarh Tambapannidipé sasanath patitthe- 
potum pesesi; Sonathérai pana Uttaratherah ca Suvannabhumirattha-sankhata- 
Ramaihadéss sasanam patittha péturh pesesi. 

Tada Suvannabhtumiratt hé Sirimasoko nama raja rajjam karési. Tassa rajatthani, 
nagaram Kélasabhapabbatacétiyassa pacchimaénudisayam hoti. Tassatu nagarassa pacin- 
"upaddhabhaed pabbatam uddhani hoti, pacchim ‘upaddhabhago samé bhiimibhagé hoti. Tarn 
pana nagarain Golamanussagharanam viya mattikgharanam bahulataya Golamattika- 
nagaran ti yav ’ajjatana voharanti. 


Tassa pana nagarassa samuddépakatthattha samuddavasi rakkhasi rafifid géhe 
anuvijatam darakath satatath gabétvi khadati. Tasmim ca thora gamanasamayé ratiiyam 
raid aggamahesi ékarh daZrakam vijayi. Sapi rakkhasi rafind géhé dirakassa nibbattabhavam 
Ratva tam khaditukama paficasataparivira nagaribhimukhi agacchati. Manussa tanh disva 
bhitatasita viravanti. Tada dve théra ativiya bhayanaké rakkhasi-siha-sadisé éka-sisa-dvidha- 
bhita-siha-kayé disvi, tatd rakkhasi-ganatd diguné attabhavé mapétva, anubandhitva rudha- 
pésum. Atha té pisica théramapité diguné attabhavé disva, “mayam pi dani imésath bhakkha 
bhavissamiti” bhit@ samuddabhimukha dh&vimsu. Ther&i puna tisam anigamanaithaya 
dipassa samanta arakkhath sathvidahitva, tadi sannipatitanamh manussanam Brahmajalasuttam 
désésuth. Désanivasané satthisahassanath manussdnam dhammiabhisamayod ahosi: addhuddhbani 
purisasahassani diyaddhani c ’itthisahassini pabbajimsu; avasés& pana manuss? saranésu ca 
silésu ca patitthahimsu. Hvam Sammasambuddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnarh vassasatanam 
upari chattimsatimé vassé vitivatté imasmim Ramaffadsss dvé thera sasanam 
patitthapesun ti datthabbar. 


Tato pabhuti Ramanhadésé tadahu jatarajakuma@ranam Sonuttarati namam 
akariznsu. Sabbésam abhinavajitadirakanai ca rakkha-siyanivaranatthath bhuje va panne va 
théra-mépit’ -attabhava-rupam likhitva, sisépari thapayimsu. Nagarassa pacin utiaradisim 
bhiigé girimatthaks théra-mipit-’attabhiva-ripam silamayamh katva thapayimsu. Tari ripam 
yav ’ajjatana dissati. 

Evan Rimafifadésé sisanapatitthinatd patthiya cirakantam dibbati. Gacchanté gacchanté 
kailé mahimandalassipi Ramafinadésassa visum visuzh daimarikatiakaranéna bhinnatta, abivat- 
arogapilitattaé, dubbhikkhapilitatta, varacakkasaikhitiiya sattarajasundyi-bhibhitatta ca, 
Rimaiiatihdnam dubbalam jatarn, Téna tam nivasinazh bhikkhiinam sukhéna pariyattim va 
patipattim vi, paripurétum asakkdnéyyatta sisanam pi dubbalam jatam. 


Suriyakuméro ti pana patiladdhakumaranimassa ManGhariraiho rajjakaranakalé accan- 
tadubbalam jitam. Tada Sammisambuddhaparinibbinatsd chasatadhikavassasahassam hotiti 
datthabbauin. 


Ek ’uttarachasatadhikavassasahasso pana k&l6 ruddha-ripa-bédasakkaraje Arimad- 
danapur ‘issarén’ Anuruddhadévena rfiana sapitakattayam bhikkhusaigham anétva 
Pugamasankhate Arimaddanapuré sasanam patitthapitam. 

Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakalo rasa~-yama-pana-sakkaraje Lankadipasmim Sirisan- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahuraja sasanamh visodhesi. 

Tatd pana chatth3 vass3 yama-sikhi-p&oa-sakkarajé Lankaidips cétiyibhivandanatthaya 
Pugamabhipacariyabhuts Uttarajivamahathero: “ sambahilehi bhikkhihi saddhim navam 
abhirihissimtti” yéna Kusimanagarar téna pakkami. Ko pan ’ésa Utiarajivamahatherd ti P 
Ayam hi thérd Ramafifadésiyaputtd Ariyavathsathérassa sisso ; Ariyavarhsath6r6 pana 
Kappunganagaravasi-Mahakalathérassa sissO; 80 pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahathérassa sisso; sd tu lékiyajjhandbhifialabhi tappaccaya pato va Magadharatthé 
Uravélayath mahabodhiyaiganath sammajjitva, puna paccégantva, Sudhammapuriya pindaya 
carati. Tassa ca patidinath pits va mahabddhiyaiganam sammajjanakile, Sudham mapurato 
Magadharatthagimind Uruvélavasi-vinijjaki; manussi disv, paccagantva Sudhammapuriyanam 
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manussinam arocenti. Tasma Pranadassimahatherd lokiyajjhanabhinhasama pattilabhtti sanja- 


nimsu. 





Uttarajivamahathérs Kusimanagaram patva, sambahtlehi bhikkhthi paripunnavisativasséna 
ca samanéréna saddhim navam abhirihi, Ki pan’ésa simanerOP Kasma nah Chapatasama- 
néro ti vohariyatiti? So hi Kusimaratthavasinam putto Uttardjivamahathérassa sisso, 
Kusimaratthé Chapatd ti laddhanamagamavasinamh puttatia Chapats simanaro i 
vohar iyati. 

Uttarajivamahathero pi naévam abhirdhitva, Laikadtpam gatd. Tatd Latikidipavasing 
mahathéch téna saddhim dhammiyé kath&ya sarhsanditva samanubhasitva sampiydyamang ; 
“mayam Lankadipé sasanapatitthapakassa Mahimahindathérassa pavénibhita; tumha pana 
Suvannabhiimiratthé sasanapatitthapakanam Sdn ’Uttaribhidhinadnam dvinnarm mahithéranam 
pavenibhiité. Tasma sabbé mayam ékatd sanghakammam karissimati ” yatva, paripunnayisati. 
yassamh Chapatasimanéram upasampadénti. 


Tat6 param Uttarijivamahathérd Lankadipe yath kifiei cétiya-vandanddi-kiccam nitthipé- - 
tabbam, tam sabbam nitthapétva, Pugimanagaram paccigantum drabhi, 


Atha Chapatabhikkhuss ‘éiad ahdsi; “sachhara pi Uttarijivamahathardna saddhim 
paccagamissimi, tattha natipalibodhiua yathiphisukam uddésaparipucchath kituh na 
sakkhissimi. Appiva nimahamh mahgthéram apaldketva, idh’éya Laikadips vasitva, uddésa 
paripucchavasina s’atthakatham pitakattayam uggahitva ya, paccagaméyyan ti,’ TatS sg 
Uttarajivamahithéram apalékétva, Lahkadipe yév’dhiyi. 


Uttarijivamahathéré pi sambahiléhi bhikkbGhi saddhith nivam abhiruyha, Kusima- 
nagaram patva, yona Pugamanaggra m tad avasaritva, tasmith pativasi, 


Chapatabhikkhu ca uddésaparipucchapasutd s’atthakatham pifakattayam uggahstva. 
dasavasso hutva, thérasammutith labhitva, Pugimanagaram paccigantukimd, cintési: * sachham 
ékakd va paccigamissimi, tatth Ottarijivamahathérabhavana, Pugimavisthi bhikkhiihi saddhim 
ékatd yadi sanghakammam kattum na icchimi. Tada paiicayaggaganibbivénua kathath vyisum 
sanghakammaim kattum lacchimiP Yam nu n4ham anfshi Tipitakadharéhi ecatiihi saddhin 
paccdgaméyyan ti.” Hvai ca pana sd cintétva Taméalitthivasiputténa Sivalithéréna, 
Kambdjarajatanujéna Tamalindath6réna, Kificipuravasitanayén, Anandathéréna, Hanks. 
dipavasikatrajéna Rahulathoréna ca saddhin samvidhaya niivam abhirithitvi paccaigacchi | 
Té pafica pi mahithéré Tipitakadhara byatia patibala. Tésn Rabulatherd sutthutarazx 
byattd patibald. - 


Te pans pafica mahathéra Kusimanagararh patva, -vass’upaniiyikiyopakaithatta 
Pugimanagaram gamanakalibhavato, Kosimanagaré yéva vassam u pagacchithsu. sath vass” 
‘ upagamanatthiné vihdravatthu vi pakard vi Kusimanagarassa dakkhinadisibhigs yiiv’ ajjatana 
dissati. Atha khd Chapatd mahathars vutthavasso pavirétva, catihi thirdhi sadhdith yéna 
Pugamanagararh téna cirikarh pakkimi, 


Uttarajivamahathérd to katipayadivasisampatta Chapatamahathérd kilam akisi, 


Chapatathérd ca, Pugimanagarat patva, nijicariyabhiit Ottardjivamahithdrassa kalahkae 
tahivam flatva, tass ‘aluhanam gantya, vandana-khamipana-kammini katy i, catiihi thérshi 
saddhim éva samantayi: “amhikam fiyasmantd icariyabhit Ottarajivamuhathdrina saddhim . 
Skat Lankidipavisind mahathéra sanghakammath kardnti ydva; mayarm pi dani Sop ‘Uttara. 
bhidhanathérapavénibhitehi Pugimavisihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékatd saighakammath katunm 
yaitaripa bhavissima. AthApi pubbé amhakam acariyabhitd Ramafviavasikd Uttaraji.. 
Vamahatberd yev’ issard; idadni tu Marammadésiyanam bhikkhiinarh yov’ issaratt®. > 
Takis, addhim Skato salighakammam katurh na icchamati,’ Tatd Chapatamahathérs 
Pe yi ns saddhim ékatd sgiighakammam akatvé visumh yéva. 


~ # 


a 
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fivarhn Ramaffiadéss Sudhammanagaratd sasanassa gantva, Marammadess Pugama- 
nagare patitthanatod catuvisidhikavassasate vitivatté yova sikhi-béda-pana-sakkaraje 
Lankadipato sasanam agantva Pugamanagaré patitthatiti datthabbam. 


Tadi, Pugamanagaré Narapatijayastiro nama raji rajjaih karéti. So paficasu maha- 
thérésu ativiya pasannd, Eravatiya mahanadiya’ navasanghatam karapétva, bahipasampada- 
pakkhé patca mahathéré upasampadapeti, Tén’sté mahatheri anukkaména vaddhitva ba- 
hugana jata. 

Ekasmirh pana divasé raja paficannamh mahathéranam mahidanam datum samajjam karapeti. 
Tasmim samaye Rahulatherd ékissibhiripaya nitak’itthiya dassanéninabhiratiya pulitd 
gihibhavam patthayamind gihibhavam kattum arabhi, Tada Chapatamahathéradays cattard pj 
mahathéra punappunam dhammiya kathaéya tam ovadimsu, samanubbasimsu. Evih sd catihi 
pi mahithéréhi dhammiy& kathaya Gvadiyamand pi tam cittam nivattétumh nésakkhi. 
Atha catihi mahathéréhi: “ yajjAvasd, ninappakarén’ amhehi dhammiy& kathy’ Ovadiyamand 
pi samand tath cittam nivattétum nisakkhi. Ma yidha tvam gihibhavaya vayameyyasi ; 
Ramahiadésamh pana gantva nivam abhirihitva, Malayadipam patva, tasmim yéva gihibhavaya 
vayameyyahiti.” Punappunam ev’uyydjito Ramaffadésam gantva, navam abhiruhitva, 
Malayadiparh gato. 

Tattha pana so Vinayam janitukimamh Malayadip’issarazh rajanar satikassa Khuddasik- 
khipakaranassa sikkhapaneéna sebbavinayapaliya atthath bDOdhési. Malayarajatasmim pasiditva, 
ninappakaréhi manthi pattath pirétva pijési Rehulath6ro-tam pujasakkaram labhitva, gihi 
hutva, gharavasam kappeti, 


Api ca aparéna samayéna catiisu pi thérésu. Chapatamahathéro kalam akasi, Sivalimaha- 
théro ca, Tamalindamahatheéro ca, Anandamahathéro cati, tayo mahaithéra Pugaimanagareé ~ 
pasanam ujjotayimsu. 


Ath’ékad& Pugimarija pasiditva tay hatthiyo tesam tinnam mahatheranam adasi. Atha 
tésu Sivalimahathérd, Taimalindamahathérd citi, dvé mahatheraé dvé hatthiyd vané vissajja- 
pésum. Anandathérd pana: “ Kificipuravasinam natakinam pahénakam karissimiti,” Kusi- 
managaram gantva, hatthita nivam abhiribapési. Tato dvé mahathera: “mayath pandvusd, 
hatthim labhitva, vané vissajjipéma; kissa pana tvam tiracchanagatassa dukkham uppadétva, 
fiitakanam pahénakath kardsi? Ayuttan té kamman ti’ vadimsu. Tada Anandathéro: “ Kissa 
tumhé bhanté, Svariiparzh mama avacuttha ? Kirn pana bhante, Bhagava ‘ fatisahgaham mahga- 
lan’ ti nabhisiti” aha. Tato dvé mahathéri: ‘dubbacd ’si tvarh, Ananda, yath madisanarh 
vuddhinam amhikam Gvdd4nusisanam na ganhéyyasi. Yajj évam dvuso, tvath visuth saighe- 
kammam kardhi; mayam pi visum karissamite’’ vadimsu. Tato patthaya dvé8 mahathéra 
visum saighakammam akathsu. Anandathérd pana visum sanghakammam akasi. 


Tato parata Tamalindamahathérd bahnssutinam byattanamh patibalanam sissanam hétu 
santikam Aagatigatés khattiyidayO upasaké: “‘bahussut&, bhOntd, upasaka, bhikki byatta, 
patibala ; oatupaccayilabhana pariyattim va patipattim va pirétum nisakkhimsu. Catihi pacca- 
yehi, upisaka, tesam sangaham icchima. Yadi pana tumhe catupaccayasahgaham karissatha ; 
addha +6 pariyattin vai patipattim vai puréturh sakkhissantiti’ vatva, vacaviiiattiya catupacca- 
yam uppidési. Atha Sivalimabhithérd Tamalindathéram aha: ‘‘ Bhagavatéa kho, avuso, 
' vacivinnattihet’uppannapaccaya garahita; kissa pana tvam avus0, vacivitinattiya catupac- 
cayam uppidésiP Ayuttan té kamman ti.”’ Tato Tamalindathérd Sivalimahathéram évam dha: 
“attinam éva bhanté, uddissa katavacivififattiya uppannapaccayam Bhagavaté garahitan. 
Maya pana bhanté, n’attibam uddissa vaciviifiattiya catupaccayam uppaditam. Atha kho 
bahussutainam byattinam patibalanam sissinam catupaccayalabhéna pariyatti-pati-patti-piranena 
sisanassa vuddhi bhavissatiti mantva tésamh hdtu vacivinhattiyS catupaccayam uppaditan ti.” 
Puna Sivalimahathérd Tamalindathéram évam aha: “yajj évam fvusd, Tamalinda, 
vadéyyisi, évam tvam pi visumh sahghakammazh kardhi; aham pi visum saighakammat, 
karissami. Samanacchandanamh hi kho avusd, Tamalinda, samanidhippayainam anflamanti 
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‘Svadainusisanikaranam ékatd sahghakamrhakaranam yuttarupan ti.” Tato pabhuti te 
pi dvé mahathéra visu sahghakammam akamsu. 

Tada Pugimanagaré Sudhammanagaratd agatasasanapavenibhuto bhikkhusanghs 
ca, Sivalimabathérasissabhuto bhikkhusangho ca,‘ Tamalindamahath6rasissabhits 
phikkhusanghod ca, Anandamahathérasissabhito bhikkhusaigo cati: cattard bhikkhn. 
sangha visurh bhinnatta, visuzh nikaya jata. Tésu pana Sudhammanagarato agatasi- 
sinapavenibhuto bhikkhusangho purimakaélagatatta ‘ Purimabhikkhusanghd > ti 
Pugimavasino Marammamanussa voharanti. Tato pana bhikkhusangho Sthaladipats 
Agatasssanapavonibhitatta ‘Stihalabhikkhusaigho’ ti, pacchimakalagatatta ‘ Pacchi- 
mabhikkhusangho ’ti ca voharanti. 


Tats param tesu pi tisa mahathéraésu Sivalimahatherd ca Timalindamahathérd. citi, dvé 
mahathara yavataéyukam sasanam jotayitva, yathdkammam g eati, Anandathérd pana catupat- 
fidsavassani Pugaimanagaré sasanath jotayitva, muni-sufifia-rasa-sakkaraj6 sampatte yatha- 
kammazh gato, 

Reverse Face of the First Stone. 


Dibbatu Jinacakkam ! 


Dalaratthé pana Padippajéyyabhidhanagamavasiputto Sariputto nam’ék6 samanérd 
Pugamanagaram gantva, Anandathérassa santiké upasampajjitva, atthakathasahitanh 
dhatamavinayamh pariyapunati. Sd évam pariyattadhammayinayd samand bahussutd Siriputid 
bhikkhu byattd patibald ti patthatayasd hoti. Atha Pugimardajai tassa kittisaddarh sutva: 
“vadi Sariputto bhikkhu bahussutd sutadhard sutasannicayd byattd' patibalo ahga-paceaiiga- 
pariptri-samannagato ca abhavissa, eva tam Scariyath katva payirupisissim{ti” parijane 
Té pana parijand raiino pésit® Sariputtassa bhikkhund ailiga-paccahga- 
Hvamh vimathsamani tassa bhikkhund pid’angnuithak ’agyacchinna- 
wttim Srocésum. Raji: “na sabb’aigapiripiirisamanniigatd s6 
bhikkhii ti” manhamaéano tassa bahuit-piljasakkaraih katva, Dhammavilasathéro ti? naman 
datva, “ Ramatitiadésé sfsanam pajjotéyyahi ti’ varva tam uyyojési. 






Tats Dhammavilasathéro Ramafhadésam gantva Dalanagars. bahi bhikkhii dhamma- 
vinayam pariyapupipési. Tada Dalanagaré tata pakkham bh ikkusadgharh Sthalapa- 
kkhabhikkhusanghan ti vodharanti. Son’ Uttaribhidhinfinam arahantiinam pavénibhiitan 
pana purimam bhikkhusaigham Ariyarahantapakkhasanghan ti ca Rimahiiadésiya 
voharanti. 


HES pana bahussutagunasampanns Ariyarahantapakkhd mabathéro Lakkhiyapura- 
ratthé bakasamacchinam bahulataya Bakasan ti laddhanimassa nadimukhassdpakatthabhité 
vibaré pativasati. Tatd avidiiré kam apanam atthi; tamh ’apanatd avidiirs thanéd bahii 
karamaré Kambojiys manussé samanétva vasapénti. Ton’ étam apanath pi Kambojipanan ti 
voharanti. Tassa ca vihirassa Kambodjipanén dsannatté Kambojipanavihird ii voharanti, 
Tam vihéravasimahathéram pi Pathama-Kambojipanaviharathérd ti voharanti. Pacch® pana 
Pathama-Kambojapanavibarath6ro ti avatvé, Kambojapanamahathérs ti voharanti. 


Tato aparabhige Dalapurddhivisi saddhasampannd Sirijayavaddhand niim’ Gkd amaced 
mahavapiya samipé viharam katva, Kambojipanamabathoram nimantiétvd vasiipisi. Tada - 
Dalanagaré Ariyérahantasanghapakkhass’ abbhantaré ayam ova Kambojipanamahithirs guna- 
vantatard vuddhatarod ca, tasma sabbo pi Ariyarahantasangho Kambojépanamahathérasan gha- 
pakkho ti vadanti, Aparabhagé tu Kambdjapanamahathérasaighapakkho ti avatvi, Kambo- 
japanasanghapakkho ti vadanti. Puna ca parath Kambojapanasalighapakkho ti avaiva, 
Kambojasanghapakkho ti vadanti. : 


. Tato pana pabhuti Dalabhidhanéd nagaré Ariyérahantasahghapakkhassa Kambéja- 


saiighapskkho ti voharam upadaya, sabbasmith pi Ramahiadéss env ereneniepek sien 
Kambajesaighapakko ti voharithsu. 
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Muttimanegard pana Kambojasaighapakkho ; Sivalimahathérapavenibhuto Sihal- 
asanghapakkho ; Tamalindamahathérapavéenibbuto Sihalasaighapakkho ; Anandama- 
hathérapavénibhutd Sihalasanghapakko ca; Muttimanagaré yéva déviya ’ cariyabhiitassa 
Sihaladipam gantvé upasampadamh gahétva pun’ agantva, visum sah ghakammath gantva upasam- 
padam gahétvé pun’ agantvi, visuzn sahghakammam karOniassa Buddhavarhsamahathérassa 
pavenibhiits Sihalasanghapakkho ; Sihaladipath gantva gahitépasampadassa Muittimana- 
garaih paccagantva, visuth sanghakammam kardntassa Mahanagabhidhanassa Mahasamino 
pavenibhiuto Sihalasanghapakkho cati: chadha bhinna sanghapakkha ckato sahghakam- 
massikatatta nanaisamvasaka nananikaya jata. 

Tésn pi sabbésu chasu nikiyésu simasammutikammépasampadakammAdisahgha- 
kammakaranakalé, bahiinam tipitakadharanam bahussutanath byattanam patibalanam ékaccam 
sannipatitva samsanditva yuttdyuttaviciraninam abhivéna, tasmim tasmim yéva nikayé mahi- 
thera: “ mayam éva byatta patibala ti’? maiifiamana sakasakinamh matiya yéva sanghakam- 
mam akarimsu. 


Api ca kéci thera yasmin gimakhetts yattakeé padésé simamh bandhitum icchanti; tatta- 
_ Kassa samanta nimittath thapétvi, nimittinam bahi tasmim thitinamh bhikkhunam hattha- 
pisinayanachandiharana-babi-niharana-vasena sodhanam akatva, antOnimittigaté yéva bhikkhi 
hatthapaisigaté katva simath bandhanti. Tassai ca simiyam upasampadakammam karonti. 


Kéci pana thera: “ yasmith gimakhétte simath bandhitum icchanti; tasmimh gimakhetté 
samanté antonimitiigatinan ca bahinimittigatinail ca hatthapasiinayanddivasena sddhanam 
katvi va simi bandhitabbi ti” vadanti. Tathipi simabandhanakalé sabba yéva gamasima 
sodhétum dukkaré ti mafifiamina, visutheimalakkhanam saccato tathatd anuphadhiavétva, 
yattakarn yattakamh padésamh paricchinditva, raja kassaci déti: tatiakd tattako padésd visumgamo 
hoti ti sannitthinah katvi upaciirasimimaitam éva vi tatd adhikath pi va yam kifici 
yatharucitakath padésarh rajidihi paricchindipetva, tatth’ éva thitanam bhikkhinam hatthapa 
sinayanidivaséna sodhanamh katvi, sakaliya gimasimiys sidhanam akatvaé, simam bandhanti. 
Tassai ca simiyam upasampadakammam ‘karonti. | 


Aparé tu thérd: ‘dvinnazn baddhasiminamh yéva rnkkhasikhidisambandhén’ aifiamafiia- 
sankard hoti; baddhasima-gimasiminam vii dvinnath gimasimanazh vi rukkhasakhadisam- 
bandhé pisaikard na hotiti, attham adhimnuficitvi, yasmith gamakhetté simath banditum 
icchanti; tassa gimakhettassa samantatd aiifiéhi gimakhettéhi rukkhasikhidi-sambandhavac- 
chédam akatvi, tasmith yéva gimakhétté thitinam bhikkhiinam hatthapisdinayanidivaséna 
sodhanah katvii simam bandhanti, Tassafi ca simiyam upasampadakammam karonti. 


Aine pana théri Piliyatthakathisu vuttath nadilakkhanaih va jatagsaralakkhanam va 
sabbikiponiréninupadhirétva ‘anvaddhamasam anudasihamh anupaficihan ti’ aithakathayar 
vuttapadinam atthath samminupadhiirétva, ativutthiké pi Ramahiadésé nadilakkanajatas- 
saralakkhanavirahitisu pi nadijitassarésn sajjitiyam udakukhépasimayam upasmpadammam 
karonti, 7 , ; 

Ekaced pana théri yasmith gimakhétts simath bandhitum icchanti; tass’ aiiiehi gimakhét- 
téhi rokkhasikhidi-sambandhai avacchinditva, tasmim gimakhétté antonimittigate ca bahini- 
mittiguts ca hatthapasigats vi katva, chandam vi dharitvi, bahi va niharitva, simamh bandhanti. 
Tassaii simiyam upasampadakammakaranakilé pana tassi ca gimasimiéya rukkhasikhadi sam- 
bandham aviyOjétva upasampadakamman karénti. 


Sammisambuddhaparinibbanatd pana dvabikésu dvisu vassasahassesu Vvitivattésu, 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkeraje tipitake-bidagamatakka-byakarana-chandilankara-joti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattha-sankhatanazh sutiinath vaséna bahussutd, itthakavaddhaki-daravaddhaki-sippAdivasina 
bahusippa ninidisabhisisukataparicayd, saddahidya nékaguna-gana-samangi, kumuda-kunda- 
sarada-candika-samina-sdtagajapati-bhits Ramadhipati nima Siripavaramahadhammaraja- 
dhiraja Kusimamandala-Harhsavatimandala-Muttimamendalasaikhatesu. tisu Ramai- 
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famandalésu janataya rakkhavaranaguttim katvi Hathsavatiyazh dhamména saména 
rajjazh karési. 

Tada so raja Satthusisane sutthutarath pasannattay’ vam cintési: “pabbajjadhing kho 
upasampada upasampadhinan ; ca sasanam: upasampada pana simé-parisa-vatthnu- -hiatyA- 
nusavana-sampattisankhatahi paficahi sampattihi yatta vikuppa thanaraha hoti. Tagg 
parienddhass’ upasampadapékkhassa vatthussa byaiijanapariptrim katva vacétum samatthanam | 
Scariyanai ca labbhamanatté vatthuihatyanusivana-sampattiyO samvijjamandraha bhavey- 
yu; simaparisa-sampattinah pana Vijjamanibhavam katham janituzh labbhéyyan ti?” 


Tato raja: Vinayapalifica ; ; Vinay’atthakathafi ca; Saratthadipanim nima Vinayatikad 
ca; Vimativinddanih nama Vinayatikai ca; Vijirabuddhithéréna katath Vinayatikenh ca; 
Kankhavitaraniin nama Matik’ atthakathai ca tattikai .ca; Vinayavinicchayapakaranat ca, 
tattikanh ca; Vinayasangahapakaranafi ca; Simalankarapakaranai ca ; Simalahkirasafigahat ca 
— byafjanaté ca atthato ca samannaharitva tad anusfirena Paliyaé c ‘atthakathath, atthakathiya, 
ca tikath, pakaranéna ca pakeranamh, pubbéna cAiparam samsanditva, samanayitva, kidisdO ng 
kho Bhagavatd ajjhasdyanurtpo atthakathikara-tikikdra-pakaranikardcariyanulomate 
simadhikare Vinayavinicchayo ti sammad 6va punnappunam upaparikkhati, punap- 
punem anuvicinati. Tass’ évath punappunam upaparikkhantassa punappunath vicinantags’ 

Svarupo Vinayavinicchayo patibhati: 


“Yasmim hi naranarinam gamanigamanatthanibhava- catu-iriyipathapavattanabhiva-sad- 
daniccharanatthanibhava-bhubjitabbayappatitthanabhiva-sahkhate-lakkbanasahite karaggaha- 
paricchinne pakatigimakhétte va, visumhgamakhéite va, yam kitci yathGrucitakath padé- 
sath gahdtva, simam kattium icchanti. Tassa pakatigimakhéttaasa vii visuthgamakhéttassa va 
-afifighi gamakhettéhi rukkhasakhidi-sambandham avacchinditvi, yassa simibandhanatthang-. 
bhittassa yatharucita kassa padésassa samantato dubiniiéyya-simé-maggiayam mahatiyarh simibyaur 
santhanabhidabhave pi bahtni nimitténi thapétva, suviiiéyya-simi-magpayam pana khuddalgge 
simayam siighitakasanthinam kattum icchiyam, tint nimittani, samacaturassanthinath B3 
dighacaturassasanthanamh vi kattum iccahayam, cattari nimittini, nanaisanthinabhédam keatbux 
icchiyat, pancidini nimittani thapétva, anto-nimitta-bahi-nimitta-bhitanam padésinath rik; 
khasikhAdi-sambandham api byavacchijja simamaggam dassdtva, nimitténam antd ca babies 
yavatiki tasmim gimakhette bhikkhi, té sabbé hatthapasinayandrahé hatthapisdgatd ka' 
chandarahanam vai chandé ahate, avasesé gimkhétiato bahi niharkpétve, disticBrikebhit® é 
khiinath saficirapanayanattham tassa gimakhéttassa samantatd drakkhakamanussa thaipstvit 
saiifianakaranattham tésu tésy thinfsn dhajath vi patikath vai ussipstva, bhérisankhAdini- 5 
thapétva, tikkhattum nimitténi kittéva, byaiijanasampattiyuttiya kammaviciya simi bandh 
tabba. Evariipéna vidhind ket& simisammuti akupp& hoti thindrahd: Tassan ca simayuth 


katam upasampadadikammam akuppath hoti thandraham. 


Api ca vassainassa catiisn masésn, addhamise addhamase sammidhiripacchédavesend, 
ékavaravassanam va, pancéhs pancahé samméadharipacchédavasena Skavaravassanath a3 
samavutthilakkhanam. Addhamasatd ‘pana param Gkaviravassanath dubbuithilakichanditi, 
Pancthaté tiné caturahé. caturahé va, tthe tihé va, dvihs dvthé va, diné din& va, vassanath, 
panativutthilakkhanam. 


Simavutthike ca kale yassam nadiyam vassinassa catiisn misésu yatthakatthaci sith ve 
atitthé vai uttarantiyé bhikkhuniya antaravisakO éka-dv’aigulamattam pi temiyaiti ; aifati 
nadisaikham gacchati. Addhamasé addhamasé hi ékavaravassanalakkhanéna samavutthike kal 
yassath nadiyam vassanassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniyi riyness 
temigati ; ayam mahinadisaikham gacchati. Dasihé dasdhé ékavaravassanalakkhanéns sartng! 
‘vatehike kale yassaninadiyath vassinassa catiisn masdsu yatthakatthaci uttarantiys bhikkhung aa 
| astaiatieal ‘Smiyati; ayam majjimanadisaikhath gacchati. Paficdhé paticihé ékaviravasdde 

mala kee nates e siamrutihiks kale yassath nediyath vassitessa catiisn méséen yatthakadtliag 
ree aaa Bf . Hetaraviieaks ee : - wee. saupuseiioaaras - gochett 
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Samavutthiké ca k&lé yassam nadiyath vassinassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiy’ 
bhikkhuniyé antaravisakd témiyati; dubbutthiké kilé tu na témiyati; si nadisahkharh na 
gacchatiti na vattabbi: dubbutthiy% apaminatti. Samavutthiké pana kalé vassinassa catiisu 
masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhuniy3 antaravisakd na témiyati-; ativutthiké pana 
kalé vassinassa cattisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhuniy’ antaravisako témiyati 5 
ai tu nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabba: ativutthiya pi apamanatta. 


Jaitassaro pana sayam éva jatd. Na yéna kénaci khatd; samantato agaténa udakéna 
paripirito. Tadisé ca yasmirh jitassaré samavutthiké kale vassanassa catiisu misésu pivituih 
vai hatthapedé dhovituhh va ndakam hoti: ayath jatassaro ti sahkham gacchati. Yasmith 
samavutthiké kilé pahdnakajitassaré dubbutthikalé vi hémantagimhésu va pituth va hatthapade 
dhovitumh vi udakath na hoti: ayath jitassard ti satkhatm na gacchatlti na vattabbd. Samavut- 
thike pana kilé yasmirth jitassaré vassinassa catiisu masésu piviturh va haithapide dhovitum va 
udakam na hoti; ativatthiké tu wdakath hoti: ayaii jitassaro ti sabkhom na gacchati. 


Ayai ca RamafifiadésS sabbavutthiko va: kathath pan’ étassitivutthikattamh fidyatiti ? 
‘Yasmi hi vassinassa catiisu misésu ti’? imin& vassinassa catumasikattam atthakathiyam 
vuttamn. Imasmim pana Rimaiifiadése vassenakild chamasikd hoti. Paficdhé paficih’ ekavira- 
vassanain samavutthilakkhanan ti ca vattatta; caturahé caturahé va, tihé thhé va, dvthé dvihe 
va, dino diné va, vassanam ativutthilakkhaaan ti manyam. 


Imasmith pana Rimafiiadésé kadici catnrahé, kadaci tihé, kadici dvihe, kadici diné diné, 
kadici sattihamatiah pi vi, dasihamattam pi vi, suriyappabhaya pi dkasam adatva, akulam 
api ghanam andhakirikarh viya katvi, sammiadharipacchédanéna dévd vassati. Tasmé 
Rimatifiadésassativutthikattath viiiaiyati. 


Tasmai imasmith Rimafifiadésé yidisiyard nadiyarh samavutthike kilé yathivuttena 
vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassinassa catiisa misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhik- 
khuniyi antaravisakatémanam sambhavéyya; tidisiyata mahinadiyam udakukkhépam karitva, 
katam upasampadakammam akuppatm thiniraham bhavéyya. Yadisé pana jitassaré samavub. 
thiké kil yathivutténa vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassinassa catiisu masésu pivitom 
vi hatthapads dhovituh vi udakath bhavéyya; tidisé mahijitassar? udakukkhépam katva, 
katam wpasampadakammam akuppam thindraham hottt.” 

Tass’ vam patibhiyamanasimavinicchayassa Ramadhipatind pan’ 6vam céetaso parivi- 
takké udapadi: “Yé hi kéci thdrd yasmin gimakhétté simath bandhbitum icchanti; tasmum 
giimakhetts thitinath sabbésam éva bhikkhimath hatthapdsinayanidivaséna sddhanam akatva 
antonimittigats yéva hatthapisigaté katva simath sammannanti. Tésamh simisammutikammem 
parisavipattito yeva kuppar hoti, 

Yasmith hi pakatigimakhétt ’ekadésath yah kifici karaggihaparicchinnatthinam karabha- 
gain ditum icchiyath, rijidihi paricchinditvi, dinnam tam yeva visumgamasaiikham gacchati, 
 Baddhasimattai ca kammavicipariydsiing yéva hoti: na nimittakittanamattena. Tasmi ayam 
antOnimittabhiitd padésd niyatiya bhiitagimasimatd visuthgimasakkham pi ne gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pina papupititi: antd-nimitta-paddsa-bahi-nimitta-padésinam ékagdmasima- 
bhivatd, Tassam Skagimasimiiyamh thité sabbs pi bhikkhi hatthapasinayandrahé hattha- 
pisigats akatva, chandirahinam pi chandam aniharitva, babi niharaipétabbé aniharapétva, 
antonimittigats yéva bhikkhii hatthapasigaté katvi, katazh gimisammutikammam vaggaih hoti 
adhammikakamman ti, Tassaiica simfiyath katam upasampadidikamman simdsammutikammassa 
kuppatta simivippattits kuppati. 

Yé vi pana théri gimalakkhanarahitam yath kifici yathirnocitakath thinam rajadihr paric- 
chindipétvi, visurhgimakhéttam hotiti saiifiya vi, tasmim yatharucitakatthiné yéeva thit 
bhikkhi hatthapisigats katvi, simarh sammannanti; na sabbasmin pakatigimakhette. Tésam 
pi tath simisammutikammath parisavippattito kuppath hoti. Tasmi tassath pi simayamh katam 
upasampadidikamman simivippattit0 kuppati. 
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Yé caparé thérd yasmith gimakhétté simam sammanpnitam icchanti ; tassa gumakhettags’ 
aiichi gimakhettehi rukkhasakhidisambandhaévacchédam akatva, tasmim yéva gimakhatts. 
thitinam bhikkhiinam hatthapasinayanidivasena sOdhanam katvé simam sammannanti, Tésam 
pi simisammutikammam parisavippattitd kuppam boti; yasma hi: 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. * 

Yatha dvinnam baddhasiminam rukkhasikhadi-sambandhén’ afijiamaifiath snitkarabhivg 
hoti; tatha baddhasima-gimasiminam pi vii, dvinnam gimasimiinat pi vi, rukkhasikhidi- 
sambandhéna saiikarabhavo hoti yevdti, Tassafi ca simiiyam katam nupasampadidikammanm pa 
simavippattitd knppam hoti. 

Yé pan’ anfie thera ativutthikasmim Rimaiifadisé nadilakkhane-jitassaralakkhana-virabi. 
tésu pi nadijatassarésu sajjitayam udakukkhépasimiyam upasampadidikammanh  karénti. 
Tesam upasampadidikammam pi simivippattito kuppati. Ativutthiké hi Rimafifiadéss 
yadisdyam nadiyamh samavutthike kalé yathévutténa vassanappakinvins dévé vassanté, vassinassa, 
catiisu masésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antaravisakatémanath na sambhayoyya. 
Ativufthikatti pan’ imassa padésass’ antaravisakatémanam sambhavéyya, Tidisipi nadi 
samavutthikalé yathivuttam antaravisakatémanam atthath gahGtvi, nadisaikharm gacchatt ti 
vattum katham yujjéyya ? Yadisé pana jatassaré samavutthikalé yathivuttena vassanappakaréng” 
déve. vassante, vassanassa catiisn misésu pivituth vi hatthapadd dhovituth vi udakamh na- 
bhaveyya. Ativutthikatti pan’ imassa padésassa vassiinassa catiisu milstsu pivitum va 
hatthapadé dhovituzh va ndakath bhavéyya, Tadisd pi jatassard samavutthika@lé yathivuttan | 
pivana-hattha-pida-dhovana-pahonak’ udakassa vijjamanam attham gahotvi, jitassard ti 
saikham gacchati ti vattuth kathath yujjéyyA ti? | 

Appé kaccé pana théri yasmith gimakhottd simath bandhitum icchanti; tags’ atiiehi 
gamakhettéhi rnkihasikhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmith gimakhotté antonimittage-: 
tanan ca babinimittagatinai ca sabbosath pi bhikkhiinath hatthapisinayanddith katva simam 
bandhanti. Tassam simiyam upasampadidikammakaranakilé pana tassii ca gimasimiya rake: 
khasikhidi-sambandham aviydjetva ‘upasampadidikammam kardnti, Tésam upasampada-; 
dikammath parisavipattito kuppati. ‘Tassi baddhasimiya ca giimusimiya co’ anTiamatiiewk, 
salikarabhavapattits. Yadi va pan’ ste thora parisuddhiya baddhasimiya vi, gimalakkhane-: 
sahits pakatigimakhétts vi, visathgimakhétt® vi, nadilakkhanapattiya mahinadi ya va,’ 
jatassaralakkhanapatté jitassaré va, samuddalakkhanapatté samuddé vii, upasampadadikammamn, 
kardnti. Y6 pana tasmith upasampadddikammé gani honti. TS vuttanayéna vippannasimiya 
va, gimalakkhanarabité visushgimakhatts vi, nadilakkhanamapattiiya khuddakanadiya ‘vi, 
jitassaralakkhanamapatté khuddakajitassard vi, upasampanna bhikkhii yova hontiti. Tésara 
upasampadadikammat pi parisavipattits kupparh yoviti.” 

Atha kho Ramadhipatiraja Ramaiiiadésd upasampadadikam massa simiivippatti-parisavip- 
pattinam vijjamanabhivan fatva: « Mayham pi imina vuttappakiréna upasampadadikammassa 
simiivip pattiparisavippattiyd khiyanti. Riimafifiadésé ca Hathsavatinagard bahii tépitaka: byatté 
patibala. Tésath pi upasampadiidikammassa simavippatti-parisavipputtiys khayéyyum va na. 
vi. Appéva némihamh té8 pi sabba satthakatha-tikath Vinayapiilith byafijanatd ca atthatd copa- 
parikkhipétvi, Piliyi c’atthakathath, atthakathiya ca tikarh, pubbéna cAparam sathsandapétva, 
samanayipétva, simidhikire Vinayavinicchayath kivipéyyan ti” cintéetva, té sabbo pi tipitaka- 
dharé bhikkhi simidhikirs Vinayavinicchayath kiriposi, . 

Tats Rimadhipatirajin’ ajjhésita sabbs pi tipitakadhari; bhikkhii s’atthakathd-tikert - 
Vinayapalin byaiijanatd c’ atthatd ec’ upaparilkkhitva, punappunam sammad 6va samsandétvi, 
samanayitva, simivippatti-parisavippattinarm Vijjaminabhivath disvi, yathidittham ranted 
Vinayavinicchayam irdcésum, 

Tato raja: “ahd vata! ‘ Buddhasisanarh pancavassasahassapariminath kilath thassattti’ 
abthakathdeariyasabhéhi vuttath ; idini pana Buddhassa Sam bodhipattatd sattacattilisadhikam 4 

dvisahaesamatiam vati; idaii ca kho dani yéva sisanath samalath sakantakarh s*abbudet 
a a NN AY RCE wes 
1 CatusatthAdhikarh in MS.B, == 
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sasank’upasampadam jatam. Kathafica rahi yavapazicavassasahassapariminakilapariyanta- 
pavattanasamatthamh bhavéyyiti?” cintétva, puna cintési: “ Yajjabam idisam sisané uppan- 
nath malakantak’ abbudath disv& va, yatha siisané nirasank’uppsampadabhavipajjanéna parisud- 
dhaz pariyOdiitam hutva, yiivapaticavassasah assaparimanakilapariyanta-pavattanasamattham bha- 
voyya. Yathi byipiram anapajjitva vupékkhako viharéyya; tathi sati Bhagavati Sammisam- 
baddhé pi sukarapémaébhipasidénisamannigatd garavacittikarénisamangibhitd va bhavissam. 
Appova niima maya sisanam visOdhétabbam éva. Kutd nu khvdham 4dito parisuddh’upasam- 
padam samaharitvi, imasmith Raimefifiadése patitéhapeto P Yé té saddhisampanna kulapntta 
tad upasampadipékkha; té tad upasampadam gihapétva nirdsank’ upasampadabhivéena sasanath 
parisuddhamh bhaveyyati.” Ath’ évam cinténtassa, Rimiadhipatirajass’ Evariipd parivitakkd 
udapadi. 

Sammiisambuddhaparinibbinatd kira dvinnart vassasatanam upari chattiznsatims vasse 
vitivatté, Moggagaliputtatissamahathéréna pasito Mahamahindathéro Tambapannidipam 
gantva, siisanam patitthipési. Lath Dévanarhpiyatisso Sihalindd théré pasiditvi Mahavihi- 
rath patitthipesi. Mahaviharapatitthanats pana patthaya attharasadhikani dvevassasatani 
parisaddham siisanam; 6kO yéeva MahivihiravasinikiyS jat0. Yada pana Vattagamani- 
Abhayo raja Dadbiyan nama Damilarajanam jinitva, Lankadipé rajjam pattd. Abhaya- 
giriviharama karapdiva, sattahi Damiléhi parajitvi, paliyitva, cuddasavassini niliyitva, 
vasanakalé niccam pubb’upakarih Mahitissara nima théram Anétva tassidisi. Tath pana 
kulasamsatiham Mahatissathérarm. kulasatnsatthaddséna Mahavihiravisibhikkhusahghd Mahi- 
vihivato nihari. Tato pabhuti Mahavibadravasiké bhikkhii ca Abhayagiriviharavasika 
bhikkhti ca: dvedha bhinna dvé nikaya jata. 

Tato Abhayagiriviharapatitthanato pana sattapanhnhasavassidhikésu tisu vassasatésu 
vitivattésu, Mahaséno nama raja Lankadipeé sattavisativassani rajjazh karési, Tasmirh 
kalé sd raji Jétavanaviharamh katva, Dakkhinaviharavasissa jimhantarassa asanHatassa 
pipamittassa Tissathérassa pasiditvi adisi. Tato patthiya Jétavanaviharavasiké ‘bhikkhi 
Mahivihiraviisikchi bhikkhiihi Abhayagirivisikthi bhikkhihi ca bhinditva, Jétavanavihi- 
vavisinikityO nfim’ tho nikiyd jitd. | : 
' (Tv be continued.) 
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BY TAW SHIN-KO. 
No. 8.—Uhe Thrve-eyed King . 
Salavanbaw&’ was succeeded in 442 8. C. by Duttabaung, the son of Mahavanbawa 
by Bédayi2 The advent of this king, who had three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by Gautama Baddha himself according to the following tradition.? 


eee rrerkererewen sion ne esa SE ee nee 





1 There is w similar tradition among tho Talaings, from whom the Burmans appear to haye adapted their 
own vorsion aftor the conqnest of the maritime provineos by Alompra in 1757 A.D, The Talaing name 
for the king is Mutpiréjé and not Duttabuung. Tho following is extracted from Haswell’s Grammatical 
Notes aut Voralbutay of the Peywan Language, pe xves “Tho Poguan name of Maulmain is Mét-mooa-lim 
(Mut-mwé-I'm) or Ouewyelestroyed. The legend is, that an ancient king had three eyes, two in the usual 
places, und ono in the contry of the forchoad. With this third eye le could see what was going on in the 
surrounding kingdoms. The Kiug of Sicm was ot war with him, and, finding Its plans continually thwarted, 
suspectod thore wore traitora in his camp, and called a council to find ont who gave information concerning his 
‘plans to the ouemy. His offtcors told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Maulmain was able with 
his third vya to Hee all that was going on fi the Siamese Cump. It was suggested that the King of Siam should give 
his daughter to the King of Manlmuin, so that when sho had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might manage to put out lis third vye. This cortnusel was followed and proved suecessftl, and the third eye was 
doxtroyed. Hence the name of the city. It is often called Mét-lhm-lim (Mut-lém-lém), or Eyo-destroyed- 
destroyed.” ‘These traditions about Datlabaung and Mut-piréjé are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Burma in ancient times. 

2 Sou cute, Vol. KIX. yp. 448, 489. [Observe the line of royal descent. Father, then elder-son, then 
younger-sou (childless), than eldex-son'’s ron. Compare ante, Vol. XXI. p. a87#.—Ep. | ee 

$ This tradition, with slight variutions, is gravely recorded in the Mahtyiaawin (== Mahdrijavaiea) or 
Chronicle of the Burmesy Kings. 
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Gautama Buddha, in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
prothers Mahapunna and Chilapunna with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanij- 
jagima, otherwise called Légaing,* in Sunaparanta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked along the Yoma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the Péstisdaung hill5 to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,® which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied: “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvina, 
and after the religion hos flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of ' 
Sarékettari will be founded. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 


the Mranméas.’?? 


The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that would accrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it was rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an offering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and erying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the Dangyidaung,® and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an, oath thus: 


“ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, be a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth !”’ 


The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of Bédayi, the Queen of Maha*van- 
bawa, while his wife became Princess Pék¥and* in the country of Pandwa.!0 The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakyall kings of Northern India, should be the sine gué non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of Sarék‘éttara, 


Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the scepire of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambiidipa!? and his influence was felt even in the land of 





* Légaing is in the Minbu district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimuge. 

5 Burmans derive Pési3 from Pawisi$ (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gautama Buddha turned 
the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of Bardk‘éttar’ 
(Brikshétra). See, ante, p. 6. 


6 That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be stpported by the marine sholls found on the hills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 


7 The exact derivation of Mrdnmd (pron. Bam4), the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themselves, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Brahmd, the | 
progenitor of the human race according to Buddhist tradition; while Bishop Bigandet derives it from Mien, the 
appellation by which the Burmdns are known to the Chinese (Mrdn-md = Myin-md acvording to one method of 
phonetics). Hodgson, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying ‘ man.’ ; 

§ The Dangyidaung hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is anothor of the samo name opposite Pagan. The . 
local derivation of Déngytdaung is tan, to stop, abruptly ; ky?, to see; and taung, a hill. - 

* [Pékyand is spelt Pissand = (?) Piguni.—Ep.] 


ne — is identified with Taungdwingy! in the Magwé district. For the story of Béday!, see ante, Vol. SIX. 
Dp. . , t 


M Burthese historians take a delight in tracing the destent of their kin rth 
ssc ! gs from the Sakya race of Northern 
India, to which Gentama Buddha belonged. ° 


“ip St neo it ye me, ‘ } 
2 Burma le inoluded hy native writers in Jambidipa. Their idoa of geography ia extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asuras. His might and power was such that even Indra,!3 the Lord of the 


thirty-three gods of Tivatithsa, had to lend! his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When Sarék‘éttari was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,!8 who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king’s 
tributaries. Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost confines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 


Duttabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one, That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
Pék¥and, ho was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his.power and influence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as the king 
observed the precepts inculeated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious queen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the nds (spirits). 


One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, without due investigation directed the con- 
fiscation of a picce of rice-land measuring 5 pés (a pé is a measure of land which may 
be taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meait seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s power declined. His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
throw off their allegiance: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands: and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen PékSand hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling: her ovil desive. She had an old skirt! of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too mnch confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it, when lo! on account of the extreme uncleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and dram disappeared! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage sot ont on a progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
hig government on its former basis, He was cruising near Cape Negrais,?”? when by spitting 
into the aew he excited the wrath of the Nigas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 


country under the curth. . 


Thus perished tho three-eyod king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife Pék¥ané, in her 


previous birth, was fulfilled. 
ee eg nie EA A 

18 Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, is known to the Barmans as Bagyi-min, Min is pure Burmese, 
signifying un important pornonuge : for Bayyd ( == Sakra), see ante, Vol, XX. p. 422. 

% Burmans have » saying that, whon o king is poworful, even rolers of ndta (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

16 Nutive hintories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have twmed laymen; and every 
opportunity is seized upon to improvo their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the unwisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inculcated by the monkish brotherhood. The Mahiydzawn 
was put into ity presont shape by o body of learned monky and ex-monks after ihe First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 A. D.). 

16 Skirts of womon and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[Tu the uucleannoss of the former we have a moat interesting survival of a custom of tabu.—EDp. ] 

1 ‘The Burmese namo for Negrats ia Négayit = Naga-coiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rach, ras 
or riz according to the phonetics adopted, The usual PAli form of the word is WNagaraisi.—Hp.] 
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LANGUAGE. ber, the Sanskrit derivative bhissik was changed 
A BEPLY. to bhisik on the advice of the native sayds or 


I shall proceed to deal with Mr. Houghton’s 
criticisms seriatim.? 


Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
sucial lifé or are incommon use. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese: — (7) chatkram in the 
sense of walking about for exercise; (8) drap as a 
synonym for gén (Pali guna), meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud; (10) kambhd, a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) parissad, an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion ox festi- 
vity; (14) prakaté, in statu quo, or in a state of 
nature; (15) prassad, a turret, or a building with 
a number of'roofs overtopping one another.’ 


Adhvan.—Mr. Houghton says: ‘The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this word is in very 
common use. When a Burman wishes to express 
the mealculable duration. of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirvana, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with savisdra. 
Again, i in Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 


Amrpita.—The Sanskrit derivative is pronounced 
amraik or amyaik, as pointed out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of ¢ for &, in my 
former article (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a misprint. The truth of My. 
Houghton’s remark that, “the application of the 
epithet amraik (amriéa) to the Buddhist Nirvina 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 
cau, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of Pali and Bud- 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North Indian 
influence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as follows: amrita=amrit=amrét=any bk, which, 

according to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amratk. 


‘AbRishska—No doubt in the “corrected 
spelling ” isvued under the authority of the Text- 


1 See.ante, D: 84a °° 





' pandits, who were in the majority, and whose 


evident desire was to disclaim any relationship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivatives 
from Paéli, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. 1 do not at all see how “the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being? and not éis a proof of its late introduction.” 
Inthe first place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that “from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kines of Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
courts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not” (I suppose the vague “what 
not” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu. 
ages, which have borrowed theiv alphabet from 
India, it is hardly safe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of 
such languages is so different from either Sanskrit 
or Pali that it would be much safer to take also 
into consideration the phonctic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskrit, 
which we are now discnssiny, is written bhissik or 
bhisik, the combination ik is always pronounced 
ék, thus establiyhiny its aifinity to the vowel é in 
abhishika. 


Chakra.—I must again point out the very 
common. use of the derivative from this Sanskrit 
word. The Paéli expression dhammachakka is 
always rendered into Burmese as dhanmachakré, 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut- 
ting My. Houghton’s contention: — “the former, 
or Pali, word (chukka) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “the Lord of 
the chakrdé weapon (or disc); and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
expressions as yat'dé chakrd, supernatural or 
fiying chariots; nd3 chukrdé, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 


Chakravéla.—The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “from thg Brihman astrologers at, 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddbism.., 


Chakravartin.-I cannot at all agree with 
Myr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of 


# The numbers refer to the werds in my former list, ante, Vol. KEI. yp. 4 
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the introduction of the derivative from this word. 
No Burmese king has ever arrogated to himself 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
seribe to his expression the “old speakers of 
Pali.” 


Chankram.—Childers, in his Pdli Dictionary 
(page 99), identifies the Pil word caikamo, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister,” 
with the Sanskrit TEA + sy. The word TEA 
as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
given at page 165 of Cappeller’s Sanshrit-Hnglish 
Dictionary. 


Dravya.—The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
already been pointed out above. 


Kalpa.—Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a Pali and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. I 
would select only afew instances to show that this 
conjention is not warranted by facts. The Pal 
words dhummachakka and Sdriputia always 
agsuue in Burmese partially Sanskritic forms as 
dhawmechakra anh Sdriputiard. Again, In a 
Burmese inscription, dated 1108 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
has closer aflinity to the Sanskrit Mirvdna than 
iv the PAli Nibbdane; and the Pili Vissakanuma is 
always rendured in Burmese as Visakrdm (Sanskrit 
Visvakarmuan). How would Mr, Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon P Could he explain it 
in any way other than by saying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
uncient date than the corresponding Pili deriva- 
tives P 


As regards the pronunciation df the conjunct 
consonant das avesedra in such words as ulldpa 
and salldpu, it is hardly justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
dutbtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing. Since the fall of Arakan in 1785 A. D. the 


vapituls of Burma have been the seats of learning | 


and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Kinpire. 


Mrigasiras and Pushya.-~The point to which 
L would desire to draw attention in connexion 
with these words is Lhat in Burmese works, such 
as the translations of JAtakas, preference is 
always shown to the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives, If the Pali derivatives were already 
in existence, and were therefore, better and more 
widely understood, huw could we account for 


such preference? Surely terms, which had at- 
tained some popular fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation. 


Parissad.—In the Revised Vocabulary of Bur- 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
sayés for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisdii, 
which is but another form of parisd + itt! This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to be spelt until a few years ago paris- 
sad, but the modern school of Burmese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
mese to Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate. TRI in Sanskrit means 
“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrega- 
tion,” The corresponding Pali form parisd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &c., &e. (See 
Childers’ Pdi Dictionary, page 346). Mr. 
Houghton’s ‘violent assumption’ that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in a 
court, or au assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘it 
was so first used by the Brahmans in the king’s 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The supposition 
that the word was first introduced in a political, 
and nota religious, sense, and that it then per- 
mouted to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, and by the attitude of indifference 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddhist Religion. 


Prakriti—My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
dorivative is now being superseded by the Pal 
devivative, for the reasons explained above. 


Prasada..Burmese architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognita; and it is hard to refute 
arguments in the shape of vague surmises. 


Préta.—See my remarks on abhishéka above. 
The derivative pritid is in very common use among 
the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one with the Sanskritic sense is clearly 
shewn at page 378 of Childers’ Pdli Dictionary. 
Rishi—The derivative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahans 
(Pali. arahamn). The modern signification at- 
tached in Burmese to rassé is an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton's 
remarks, is, | think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, not an authority on Pal or San- 
skrit, the Pali form isi of the word rishi is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rassé is invariably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and Paji derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 
karn kramma& = kamma Pali + karman 
(Sanskrit) 
kap kambha = kappa (P&li) + kalpa (San- 
skrit) 
Rassé Rahan$ = Rishi (Sanskrit) + Araham 
(Pali) 7 
Amé’ pucché prassané = Amé (Burmese) -+- 
pucchd (Pali) +- praéna (Sanskrit) 
The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 


Samudra.—IJn Burmese books, so far as I have 
read them, the word samudderd is always used, ina 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 
to the vernacular word pinla. In Burmese poetry 
the two words are sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement: — “ It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” ; 

Sariputra.—Theform Sdriputtard as well as that 
of amraik (Sanskrit amrita, Pali amata) are found, 
in the Péramigdan, the “ Paradise Lost” of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavaznsa, 
a learned monk of Taungdwingyt in the Magwé 
District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
L5th Century A. D. 


Sattva.-—Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr. Judson, who says that sattavd 
means a ‘rational being’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, Pali, and Burmese 
is nearly identical. In Burmese we speak of ld 
sattavd, mankind, kdn? satfavd, animals of the 
land, yé sattavd, fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Pali words satéé, a “ being, creature, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and saééa, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, becansge 
surely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to construe according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Myr. Houghton 
says: — “It seems probable that the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used in philo- 
sophical works) was adopted in Burmese... .” 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs as sativd, in an 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 085 B. H. 
(1223 A. D.). 

Here, again, we have an instance where the word — 
is derived from the Sanskrit sativa, and not 
from the Pali satia. 


Sakra.—Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving “this personage” the title of the “Re« 
cording Angel of Buddhism :” ‘A very little . 
enquiry would have shown him” that Ohilders: ° 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (pags 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist , 
than with Hindu ideas. 


The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskyit 
or Pali derivatives were first introduced into’ 
the Burmese language. His remarks appeax 
to shew that he is in favour of the theory 
which accords priority to the latter class of 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite, 
view and to base my conclusion on the 
following statements of fact -— 


In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomenon of trans- 
lating Pali words by means of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives; @ g. 
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; | Original form of ° 

rover | abet, | SE 
Amaia, Amraik. Amrita, 
Dhammachakka.| Dhammachakré| Dharmachakra, 
Kamma. Krammé. Karman. 
Sakka. Sakris? Sakra, 
Samudda. Samuddara. Samudra. 
Sangaha. Sangroh. Sangraha, 
SAxiputta. Saériputtard, Sariputra, 
Satta. Sattava. Sattva. 
Vissakamma. | Visakrdm. 


Vidvakarman. 
a . 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pagan 
dating from the llth and 12th centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Sr¢ Nand 
Buddhdya instead of the customary Pali form 
Namé Tassa Bhagavaté Arahaté Sammdsandud- 
dhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the Poin? 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the Mahiyina, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatship (see Hibbert Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5). 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient times is clearly 
proved ‘by the Tet-hnwégyaung Inscription at 
Pavan, dated 804 B. H. or 1442 A. D., which records 
alist not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 


These facts appear to indicate:-—~ 


(i) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 
duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mahayana or Northern School; 


(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskrit, 
which is the language of the Northern School; 


(iii) that the Southern School or Hinayana, 
the language of whose scriptures is Pali, sub- 
sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, . 
through the cessation of intercourse ith 
Northern. India, had fallen into corruption 
and decay. 


These inferences are further supported by the ~ 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stiipa type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Editor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 


Lam glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholars in Burma, and Burmese history, 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly few, 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich. 

Taw Surn-Ko. 


Christ's College, Cambridge, March 8th, 1898. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 


On the platform of the Shwédagdn Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stones. There 


is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the | 


Kogun Cave in the Amhorst District. There are 
probably others seattered about the country. 


The custom is to formulate a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, eg., “I 
wantso and so: may the stone be heavy (or light, 
as the case muy be) if my prayer is hewd!’ The 
stone is then lifted and if it proves heavy or light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard, 


The Burmese are very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftencr. Accordingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stone: 4¢., ib is wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice wersd. If the prayer is 
answered to the same cffuct twice well and good, 
but ifthe prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in such a cage is considered the better 
of tho two. 


At Rangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain 


the health of relatives, and the girls with regard 
to their love affairs. R. ©. TEMPLE. 


BAO, INDO-EUROPEAN FOR MONASTERY. 

Sangermano in his Description of the Burnese 
Empire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the word bao to mean a Buddhist monas- 
tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1885) he says, “there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a spécies 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is called a kyawng s 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 

Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 oceurs :-— 

“egli sombra dissi, che i Talapoini non siano 
che un’ avanzo, e rampollo di cotali filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a quelli somigliante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Egizio, e nell’ 
Hyitto usato, Bad chiamaiti.” 

Lastly in Haswell’s Peguan Language, s.v., 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
Yule; see Hobson-Jobson, 8.v., Kyoung, in Sup- 
plement. R. O. TEMPLE. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, being a 
practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accen. 
¢uation, and Etymological Analysis throughout, 
Compiled by ARTHUR A, Macponzxt, M.A., Pu.D., 
Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 

I cannot do better than commence by quoting 
the first words of the preface of this excellent book. 
« The aim of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all 
the practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.” It will appear from what follows that 
this modest aim has been completely arrived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed the newer school 
of Sanskritists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words. 
which can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of words,—a principle, 
too, which, in a work like the present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness. Atthe same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that theprin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to carry it 
out thoroughly at the present day. For until 
every Sauskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 
is imposeible to say whetherany word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side,—it is 
a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scibile of the language. I 
helieve that the greatest Huropean Sanskrit 
scholar will be the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 
beside that of scholars like Hémachandra or the 
authors of the Dhdtupdtha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 

were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 

Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 

Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 





1 Bor reasons which it is unnecessary to quote here, 
there ia me dewht that the Prékrit word was aggaadid 
(i. €., agra, with pleonastic ada and <ikd). This is, as a 


1 


have we to assume that the part which has not 
survived contains no words which do not occur 
in the part which has? For this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lexico- 
graphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may be found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with — 
modern Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
itself. To take an example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdrt, meaning 
“sngar-cane sprouts,’ the derivation of which 
would bea mystery to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the new school to 
guide him. The preservation of the g shows that 
the word must have come through a Prikrit form 
containing either a double gg or a ¢ protected by 
a nasal.» This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
atigdrikd, but no such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, as it is not quotable - 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionnries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word aigdrikd, meaning 
“sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we have a direct. 
proof that the old lexicugraphers were right, and 
that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is’ 
not only a help to the student of modern Indian 
languages. It is a help to the student of Sanskrit . 
itself. Itis one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that lunguage, and is a. 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedic language) | 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available fer , 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of the birth 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these — 
Prakrit (I use the word for want of a better term) |. 
words and worked back from them to what they 
considered must have been the original word as 


seeps senha PBR Ste: APE tf REET LE Tn 


matter of letters, a possible corruption of angdrikd, but | 
is certainly not derived from that word, 
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used in Vedic times, and adopted the word thus 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of angdrikd, their etymology, was at fault, but 
this does not prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

Tt is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dy. Macdonell’s work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist nor does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, “ Profane’) San- 
krit and only contains such Vedic words as occur 
in those portions of Vedic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. OQut-of-the- 
way technical terms are, asa rule, excluded, buta 
special feature of the work is the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
fur the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary. Chancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able 
to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. Macdonell’s claims to 
usefulness in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the meaning of a rhetorical term is 
clear, it ia not always easy to hit readily npon 
the exact English accepted equivalent. The 
translation of the Sdéitya Durpana has hitherto 
been the only guide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
muin stems of the many-branching tree of Hindu 
vhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Maedonell to a neeful little 
Hind? hook, Bihdrt-Tulust-Bhdehana-Bédha, by 
Pandit Bihfrt LAl Chaubd, which gives an alpha- 
betionL Uist of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, cach of which is fully explained, together 
with examples from Hind? literature.’ 

Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives o list of 
the hooks ty whieh the dictionary specially refers, 
Tt contuina sume forty names, principally of the 
high classien| period of Sunukpit literature. It 
includes such ditfeull works as the Kidanbart, 
the Kindttyjuniya, and the Sidugrilevudha. 
Curiously enongh the Jkémdyaya is not mene 
tioned, though uo doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic will be foun d duly explained. 


2 he oe ‘ ee Ree i i 


2 Printed at the Kharg Bilix Proxs, Bankipur. Tho 
book deals oxteusilly with Hind? rhetoric, but it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit studuuts, tho technical 
tumns being wll borrowad from Sanskyit. J may men- 
tion that the study of rhetorie hax boen earriod to 
astonixhing lungths by Hindi writers, sommencing with 
Ki tava Disa, who flourished in the middle of the 17th 
century. After the death of 'Nalaat Dian (1028 A. D.), 
poetry disuppuured from Lndiv, and during the latter 





The only work which I should have been glad to 


see represented, and which has been left out, is 


the Naléddaya. This difficult poem has to be read 


at some time or other by every serious student 
of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 
been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 
There are many words in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary.2 Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 


verses) 4/rdj, to be happy (I. 5), adhirdja = rdja- 
nam adhikvritya (I. 7). 


None of the purdénas are included in the lst, 


nor are any of ‘the tantras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
mdhdinyas and tantras which the reader will 
miss. Such are sré-sékta* (though purusha-stkta 
is given), and béa, in the sense of ‘ mystic- 
formula,® a word of frequent occurrence in the 
taniras. Each mystic formula has a name such 


as miyd-bija, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as wellas I remember, in a work called the - 
Tantra-sdra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 


The arrangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness. Compounds 
are arranged im convenient groups under a 
leading word. Before consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctration, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnushangika, occurs under the group 
headed by dnu-kul-ika, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “ -shangika,” 
as dnu-lul-shahgike. The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in a 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey’s system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alphabetical order efter the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 


Although references are not given, all that is 
really necessary to the ordinary student is to be 
found, viz. the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of ite occurrence, Another point of importance 


er 
half of the 17th Century and the whole of the 1&th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
the incomparable Bihixt Lal) , were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 
thomuclves. 

8 T omit from consideration the larger Petersburg 
Dictionary which T am not just now able to consult. 

é Givon in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

6 Not in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 
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is that wherever the accent is known from Vedic 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 
The etymological portion of the dictionary is, 
so far as it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All words, — except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into their com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. I only regret that Dr. Macdone]l did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
out how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from 
vernaculars in a state of. much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zachariz ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield a bounteous fruit. Words like 
angdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as ichehha,® and 
épsa, (both Vedic) parallel forms such as kapdta 
and kawdta, kshurikd and chhurikd, géha and 
grihe (both Vedic), patiraand patia, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Vedic hymns 
were composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer: and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Vedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Vernaculars of 
India from the time of Adgéka to the present day. 
One word I miss from Dr. Macdonell’s di ctionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — akupya. 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such ag he 


is, would have said about it. The word has two. 


meanings ‘ not (a) base metal (kupgya),’ and ‘ base 
metal.’ Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignotim per ignotius. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
‘that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base,’ @.¢., ‘metal which is very 
base.” J believe that a reference to the despised 
vernaculars and Praékrits will clear up the diffi- 
culty. In the former this a prefix is by no means 


ey ian, of course, awa 
ne RR | ; re of the oxo theory regarding 
these.chivthe. bases, But whether ichchha is an original 
Sanckpt. bage.-ot not, the fact that the Prakrit form of 


pea, eR cee » to desire, is also ichckha, cannot 
be overlookidl Uy. tile student of Sanskyit etymology. 


uncommon,® and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit 4, or to a Sanskrit 
ata (a-2, €é,a). Hence I believe that this second 
meaning of akupya is to be referred to a Prakrit 
form of chupya or atikupya. 


‘In order to test the vocabulary of this dic. 
tionary, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the Kddambar?, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars, 
that of Six Monier Williams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the Kddambaré, ave ablishtatd (aklishta 
is given), dshiddhin (dshddha, a pnaldéa-staff, is 
given), wisdda (uisddana is given), ragita (vasita 
is given) riipa (ripd mrigth svubhdvavantah 
lékdécha, comm.), sakuni-jiina (Sukuna-jiidna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far i¢ 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only one (nésdedu) is found in the 
smiller §t. Petersburg Dictionary. 


I have alrendy. drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
word of praise must also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints,—an accuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Oaleutta compositors sigh with envy. 


In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donoll on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
eally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
size and moderate cost. Measured Wy its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant suecess, and if here 
and thove I have appeared to bu a chhidrinvéshin, 
I have referred not to the exceution of what bas 
been done, but have only exprossed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. But 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dy. 
Macdonell had given us still wore gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
have been moderate. Things are better as they 
are, and we may hope for, at some future time, 
a lexicon ombracing the whole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing with it in ull its aspects from his 
competent pon. 

G. A. Grierson. 

"S80 also thoy talk of a word mara (not ava-ri), 
‘very oxeollent?: ‘that with reference to which all 
other things are not excellent,’ 

® e.g. Hind! achapala == chapala, 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.C.8., Pu.D., C.LE. 


HE topographical information contained in the Brihat-Samhita of Varaihamihire : 
is to be found chiefly in chapter xiv., entitled khirma-vibhdga or “the Division of the 
Globe;°? the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, isto provide an arrangement from which itmay be determined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nakshetras or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nakshatras, commencing with Krittikah (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Madhyadéa or middle country, as the central part of Bhiratavarsha or the 
inhabitable world, and then running round the’ compass from east to north-east. And an 
‘application of the distribution,— though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,— is given in verses 32, 38, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the groups of nakshatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the . 
first nakshatra is Agnéya or Krittilkkih, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of the Panchilas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalinga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-Sanviras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Harahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), - 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kaunindas (north-east division). ' 


The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., a8 it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varihamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the Madhyadésa or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat-Sanhitd. And there soem to be differences in respect of its limits. Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson! has spoken of it as being ‘‘the country along the Narmada ;’? and Albérini,? from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being “the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryivarta.” SirMonicr Monier- Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent; dofining it as ‘‘the country lying between the Himalayas 
on the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinafana on the west,” 1.e. apparently 
the place where the river Sarasvati was supposed. to lose itself in the sand, “Prayiga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of Allahabid, Agri, Dehli, Oude, &c.” And this 
seems to be more in consonance with Varfihamihira’s view: since we find him including in it, on 
the east, Sikéta (Oude), * and on the west, the Marn country (Marw4d), and the Sirasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvatt which rises in Mount Abd, and, running almost due’ 
south, flows into the Ran of Cutch; while, on the other hand, the YAmunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamui, which rises in the Himflayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Vindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute the northern boundary of the valley of the Narmada, are excluded by 
him from the middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, he faily to represent fully their extent. 


In prosenting this divisional list, I do not mean to suggest that it furnishes materials for 
preparing an accurate map of ancient India: or that tho cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c.,— 
and especially the tribes, belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Varaliamihira, Mistakes in his dctails can casily be shewn: for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinugara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west; whorcas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Junigadh) and the Girndr mountain, 


Tener OE EE OE = PP, a Siok te! 





1 Vishnu-Purdna, Translation, Val. TV. p,. 64, note 2. 

2 Albtrin?s India, Translation, Vol. I, p. 178; aleo see p. 198. 

3 So alao the Mutsya- Purdie places Ayidhf (Oude) in the Madhyadéda; seo Vishnu-Punina, Translation, 
Vol. IV, p. 108, note 11. 
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and is considerably to the south of Cutch. My object is to make a start, m order that, when 
the lists of other books have been treated in the same way and all have been compared, we 
may then be in @ position to put all the materiais together, and arrive at some consolidated and 
satisfactory results, 3 


In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that ren 
throngh the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 39 of chapter xvi, which define 
“the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet,” adda variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names I have included, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list.* And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; bat without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or aout the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, isto 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap. xviii. 
verse 6) “should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Bablikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Yavanas, be joyful.” 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparatiye importance or notability of the 
different tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them, To 
apply them in any other way, ¢ g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule mightbe appliedin respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former couples the Arjuniyanas and the Yaudhéyas, who belong to the northern: 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
novthern division, with the Prigtias or kingsof the eastern country. And the latter couples the 
Arjaniyanas, Yaudhéyas, Traigartas, Panravas, and Vatadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Piratas of the west, and the Sirasvatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country. But little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are connected with each. - 
other in the astrological passages. | 


DIVISIONAL LIST. | 
The Madkyadésa or middle country in-.| Strastnas, Uddéhikas, Ujjihinas, Upajydtishas,, 


} a 


cludes (xiv. 2, 8, 4) Gajapura (see under Gaja- 
hvaya), Kalakéte, Kapishthala, [Mathurd],5 
and Sakéta ;— 

the Maru and [Udumbara] countries ;— 

the Dharméranya forest ;— 

[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimédas, Aévatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghéshas, Gudas, Kahkas, Kuku- 
ras, Kurus, Madhyamikas,.Mandavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Nipas, Paéjichilas, Pandus, 
Silvas or Bélvas, Sathkhyitas, Sirasvatas, 


Vatsas, and Yamunas. 


The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,) 
[Chandrapura], Kasi, Mékala, the milky sea 
(kshiréda), the (eastern) ocean (samudra),: 
(Tamalipti], and Vardhamina ;— 7 

the [Kééala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra],: 
Samatata, and Udra countries;—- _ 

the mountains Afijana, Milyavat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and Vrishabhadhvaja;— 

the river Lauhitya ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Chandrapuras, Dantura- 





* As far as the end of chapter Ixxxv., of course I have utilised Dr. Kern’s translation. It is to be found in the 
Jour. R, As. Sot., N. 8., Vol, IV. pp. 430-479 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Vol. V. pp. 45-90 (chap. viii. to xv.), and pp. 231-288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.); Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap. zxxvi. to li.), and pp. 879-388 (chap. lili. to lxiv.; chap. lil. on boils 
and their consequences, is left untranslated, as being of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VII. pp. 81-184 (chap. lxv. 
to Ixxxv.). I have glanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them: here, the . 
Dévanigart characters, with their absence of capitals, may possibly have caused’ me to pase over a point or two 
whioh otherwise I might have noted; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 


aaa 


- .8 Nam 
Mathuré, from thé- mention of the Mathurakas, 


aa in \ gmat brackets are supplied from the tribal appellations; thus, in the present instance, | 
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kas, Gaudakas, Karvatas, Kauéalakas, Khasas, 
Panndras, Pragjydtishas, Submas, Tamaliptikas, 
gnd Utkalas; also the cannibals (purushdda), 
the horse-faced people (asvavadanna), the one- 
footed people (ékapada), the people with ears 
shaped like a sickle (s@rpukarna), and the tiger- 
faced people (vydghramukha). 


The south-east division includes (xiv. 8, 
9, 10) Hémakindya, the islands of bark, of 
pulls, andof cocoanuts, Kantakasthala, Kish- 
kindha, and Tripurt ;-— 
the Andhra, Atga, [Chédi], Kalihgn, Kééala, 
Upavaiiga, Vanga, and Vidarbha countries ;— 

the Vindhya mountains ;— 

‘and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Chédikns, Dasirnas, Juthoras, Maulikas (or 
aulikas), Nishidas, Purikas, Sabaras (specified 
as the leaf-clad ‘Sabaras and the naked Sabaras), 
Saulikas (or Maulikas), Smasvudharas, and 
Vatsas also the greatenocked people (makdgrt- 
ya), the high-throuted people Qirthvulkautha), 
and the snuke-noeked people (wydlagriva). 


The southern division includes (xiv. 11-16) 
Axara, Atei’s hermitage, [Avanti], Baladtva- 
pattana, the beryl-mines (vaiddirya), Bharn- 
kachchha, Chitralgdta, (tho places for obtaining) 
conch-shells (seibha), Dasupara, Dharmapat- 
fana, the elephants’ glen (leniigaradari), Gano 
rijya, Girinagara, the hormitages (tépuniisrame), 
tho islands (vipa), Riiiehi, [ Kaamayéya], Kol- 
lagiri, Kraniichadvipn, Lankaé, Maruchipattana, 
Nisikya, the southom. ocean (ydunydidadha), (the 
places for obtaining) pourls Curneid), Sinhala, 
Tilikata, Vanavasi, and Velliiea:— 

the [Chéra], Chéla, Kachehha, Karyita, 
[Kerala], Kottkans, and Taikana countries ;— 

the Dandakivann and Tumbuvans (forosts, 
and the great forest Canethiiteer) jm 

the mountains Dardurn, Kusuma, Mahén. 
dra, Malaya, Malindya,  Hishyamdtka, nnd 
Sepa j— 

the vivors Kavérl, Krishna, Tamrapariin, 
and Vani s~ 

and the following tribes or pooploa ; the 
Abhivas, Aryukns, Aviniilies, Bhadras, Chév 
yas, Uduardas, Nairalakis, Nalajins, Katika- 
tas, Karmanéynkas, Wirans, Phanikitrny, Pisi- 
kas, Rishablins, Rishikas, Satin, aad Sibikes : 
also, the mariners (edsiehare), the people with 
thick matted hair (jalddhara), and the caters 
of whales (t¢mtiytledaane ) 


The south-west division includes (xvi. 


17, 18, 19) the great ocean (mahkdirnava), and 
Vadavamukha ;— 


the Anarta, Dravida, [Kamb0ja], PAragava, 
and Surishtra countries ;— 

the mountains Hémagiri, Phénagiri, and. 
[Révataka] ;-— 

the river (or country) Sindhn ;— , 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 


Abhiras, Ambashthas, Aravas, Badaras, 
Barbaras, Chajichikas, Kalakas, Kapilas, 


Karnapravéyas, Khandas, Kirdtas, Makaras, 
Pahlavas, § Raivatakas,  Sindhu-Sauviras, 
Sidras, and Yavanas ; also the eaters of (raw) 
flesh (kravydsin), and the people with the 
faces of women (ndrimulha). 


The western division includes (xiv. 20> 
21) the region of gold (kanaka), and Tara, 
kshiti ;— 

the Patichanada and Ramatha countries ;— 

the collection of forests (vanaugha) ;— 

the mountains Astagiri, Kshurirpana, 
Manimat, Méghavat, and Pragasta ;— - 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Aparintakas, Haihayas, Jriigas, Mléchchhas, 
Pirates, Sakas, ‘Sintikas, Vaifyas, and 
Vokkanas, | | 

The north-west division includes (xiv. 
22, 23) the kingdom of the amazons (séri- 
nijy a) j— 

the Aémake, Kultita, and Lahada or Ladaha 
countries 5— 

the forest of the man-lions 
DLN) ja 

the rivers Garuhi or Guruhi, Phalguluka, 
and Vénumatt ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Charmaratgas, Halas or Lahas, Madras, Man- | 
Qavyaa, Marukuchchas, Sdlikas (or Malikas), 
alas, and Tukhiras; also the dwellers in the 
ky (khastha), tho one-eyed people (ékavild- 
rhana), the long-faced people (diryhdsya), the 
long-haired people (dirghakééa), and the people 
with loug-necks (dirghagriva). 


(npisunha- 


The northern diiveion includes (xiv, 24-28) 
Bhogaprastha, the city of spirits (bhiltapura), 
(Pushkalavati], (Takshdsilé], Vasiti, and 
Yasivatl »— 

tho Adarga, Aniardvipin, Gindhira, [Mala- 
va], Trigarta, and (Uttara-Kurn] countries ;— 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 
(Himalaya) Kailésa, Kraniicha, Méru, ‘and 
* Vasumat ;— 

the river [Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arj uniyanas, 
Dandapiigalakas, Dasaméyas, Dasérakas, Gav- 
yas, Hémataélas, Hanas, Kachchiras, Kaikayas, 
Kailavatas, Kanthadhanas, Kéhalas, Kshatri- 
yas (under the name of rdjanya), Kshéma. 
dhirtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, 
Manahalas, Mandavyas, Pauravas, Pushkala- 
vatas, Saradhanas, Sitakas (or Satakas), Syi- 
mikas, Takshagilas, Udichyas, Uttara-Kurus, 
Vatadhanas, Yamunas, and Yaudhéyas; also 
the flat-nosed people (chipitandsika) the thick- 
haired people (Késadhara), the roamers in the 
sky (khachara), the dog-faced people (svamu- 
kha), and the horse-faced people (turagd- 
RONG)s. 


The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
80, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashtardjya), the gold-region (suvarnabhi), 
and the marshes or swamps (paldla) ;— 

the [Kagmira] and Kulita countries ;-— 

the forest of Vasus or spirits (vasuvana), the 
forest-kingdom (vanardjya), and the forest- 
territory (vanardshira) ;— 

the mountains Méruka and Mniija ;~— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisiras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, Dama. 


ras, Daradas, Dirvas, Gandharvas, Ghéshas, - 


Kismiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiratas, 
Kuchikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
and Tanganas; also the nomads (paéupéla), 
the wearers of bark (chiranivasana), the 
dwellers in the sky (divishtha), the demons 
with matted hair or elf-locks (jatdsura), the 
one-footed people (ésacharana), and the three. 
eyed people (trinéira). 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


Abhira, or Abhira, the name of a people 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv, 18; miscel- 
laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42; 
ix. 19; xvi. 81. One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king (Archaol. 
Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 104). And the 
Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
gated by Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p- 14). 

Abhiséra, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., xxxii. 19, The Abhisara 
country is supposed to be the modern Hazira, 
in the Paijab (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, p. 69, note 3). — 

AdarSa, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25, 

Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, In his text, 
Kern reads Bhégaprasth-Arjundyan-Agni- 
dhrdh ; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Agrivyd, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, Aguityéh. In his trans- 
lation he gives ‘ Agnidhras (or Agnityas).” 
Albérfint has given the Brihat-Samhitd divi- 
sional list (India, Translation, Vol. I. pp. 
300-303) ; and here he gives “ Agnitys.” 

Akara, aplace in the southern division, xiv. 12. 
Kern, who translates the word by “the 


mines,” considers that it denotes the modern 
Khandésh. The name apparently occurs in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (4rchwol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juné- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ani. 
Vol. VII. p. 262; the text has Akar-Avanty-). 
Alaka, apparently a city; the lard of Alaka 
(Alaka-ndtha), misc. ref, xi. 58. 
his translation gives the feminine form, 
Alaki; which, however, does not suit the 


a 


Korn in - 


metre, The published text is Ihkshodku: | 


Ralakandihau, “the [kshvAkus and the lord | 


of Ralaka ;”’ with the various readings of 
kukula and rulaka, for ralaka. But, in a 
note to his translation, Kern prefers Ikshvd- 
kur=Alakandthé; which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark Alakd-nagari tan-ndthd rdjd. The 
only other Alakaé that is known, is the city 
of Kubéra. The name of Ralaka is not 
otherwise known ai all, 

amazonus, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
striréjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22 ; mise. ref., xvi, 6. Albérint says, ‘ Strf- 


rijya, i.e. women among whom no man 


dwells longer than half a year,” 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, 

Ambashtha, @ people in the eastern division, 


xiv. 7; also in the south-west, xiv. 17; misc. 
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ref,, xi. 19; xvi. 22. In a note to his trans- 
lation, Kern remarks that the Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Ambaste of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 seg.; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west. 

Anarta, a country in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; misc. ref., v. 80; xiv. 83; xvi, 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Junigadh 
inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ani. Vol. 
VIL. pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8; 
misc. ref., xvi. 11; xvii. 25; — the lord of 
Andhra, or of the Andhras (Andhra-pait), 
mise. ref., xi. 59. The Andhras are carried 
back to the third century B. O. by one of the 
edicts of ASOka (Ind. Ani. Vol. XX. pp. 289, 
940, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references arc to be found in Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p, 230, and Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV, p. 127. 

Anga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8;' mise. ref, v. 72; iz. 10; x. 14; 
xi. BG; xxxii. 15. Seo under ‘Jathara.’ 

Anjana, 2 mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardytpin, a rogion in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, 

Antargiri, » mountain region; miso, ref, v. 42, 
Ina note to his translation Korn remarks — 
“Tam not able to say which part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Antar- 
iri; it may he Kumaon, or a still more 
eastern district Of. ch. xvi. 2, and Mahi- 
phar, IL ch. xxvii. 3.” In xvi. 2, tho origi- 
nal bas babirantah-éaila-jah, “tho people 
beyond and within tho mountains ;°? note, 
“7, eo part of tho Himiilaya,” 

Antarvédt, a region; mise. ref, v.65, Kern 
translates by “the Doab.” The namo may 
apply to any Doab: hut it usually denotes 
the conntry lying between the Gnigi and 

the Yamani, which is montioned as Ganyd- 
Yamunedntardla, in xix. 26, mise. rof. ; and 
i¢ is used in that sense in the Indér grant 
of Skandagupts C(lupia Inscriptions, p. 69). 

Anuviéva, a poople in tho north-vast division, 
xiv. 31, 

Aparintaka (v. 1. Aparantika), ° the people 
of the western marches,” a people in the 
wostern division, xiv. 20; mise, ref., v. 70. 


See also ‘Aparintya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparanta people or country in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
"Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junfgadh 
inacription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII. p. 262). Andone of the Asdka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, Kambijas, and Gandha- 
ras as dpardnia (id. Vol. XX. pp. 240, 241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sdépara, 
inthe Thana District (see under ‘Saurparaka’), 
was the chief place in the Apardnta country 
Jour. Bo. Br, B. As, Soc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and note 3). 

Aparintya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparantaka, g. v.; misc. ref., v. 40, ix. 15. 

Arava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. - 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abi), misc. ref., 
v. 68; xvi. 81; xxxii. 19. 

Ariméda, a people in the middle country, 

; Xiv. 2. 

Arjuniyana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref, iv. 25; xi, 59; xvi. 22; 
xvii.19. The Arjundyanas are named among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). An early coin 
of the Arjuniyanas is figured in Prinsep’s 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 228, Plate xliv. No. 22, 

Arya, a people; misc, ref., v. 42, where Kern 
takes the word.as meaning “the inhabitants 

_ of Aryivarta,” g. 0 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Aryavirta, the inhabitants of Aryavirta (the 
text uses the nom. plur.), which is a cns- 
tomary name for Northern India; misc. ref., 
v. 67. See also ‘ uttardpatha.”’ The word 
Aryiivarta means ‘the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people, It is used to 
denote Northern India in the Allahabid 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p, 18). In the Mdnavadharmasdsira, 
ii, 22 (Burnell’s Translation, p, 18) Arydvarta 
is defined as the land between the Himiilaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
more precise division between Northern and. 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
Sekhara, who, in the Bélarémdyana, Act 
6 (see V. Sh. Apte’s Rajaséhhara: his Life 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the river 
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Narmada (the ‘Nerbudda’), which rises in, 
and rons along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aryivarta and the dakshing ipatha.” 

Asikn, a people; misc. ref, xi, 56. -Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nisik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. 

. West. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Aémaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22; misc, ref., 
vy. 39, 73, 74; ix. 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxu. 
15:—the lord of Aémaka (Aémaka-pa, 
-nétha, -naréndra) misc. ref., xi. 54, 55; xvii, 
15, Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note— “the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.” Mention is made of the A&maka 
people or country in one of the Ajanté inscrip- 
tions (drcheol. Surv. West. Ind. IV. p. 181). 

ustagivt, ‘the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20, 

Agvattha, a people in the middle country, 
Ziv. 3 

asvamukha, * horse-faced people;? misc. ref., 
xvi. 35. See also ‘aévavadana’ and ‘turagd- 
nana ” 

asvavadana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6; identified by Kern with the 
Hippoprosépot of the Periplus Maris IHry- 
thriet, See also‘ asvamukha? and ‘turagd- 
Nant.’ 

Atri (the hermitage of), im the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14, 

Andra or Odra, a country (the eter Orissa), 
and the people of it; misc, ref,, v. 74. See 
also ‘Udra,.’ 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
couitry, in the middle courtry, xiv. 4. 
See also ‘ Udumbara.’ 

Aujjayanika, the people of Uitayant Qe 0; 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Ansginara, ‘a king of the Ustnaras,’ g. v.; mise. 
ref,, xi. 55. 

Avagana, or Avagina a people or country; 
misc. ref., xi. G1; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘Afghans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are Chél-Abakéna, Chél-Arivarig ana, and 
Chola-Vaiga-Kawhkana; and in xvi. 38, 
Chél-Avagdna, and Chél- Abakéna. 

Avanta, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
or Avantl, q.v.; misc. ref,, xiv, 33. See 
aleo ‘ Avantake’ and ‘ Avantika,’ 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or Avanit, 
q. v., @ people in the southern division, xiy, 
12; misc. ref.,v. 73. See also ‘Avanta’ and 
‘ Avantika..’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayant, g. », 
or Ujjayini), misc. ref., v.40; ix. 17; also 

an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref,, ix, 

- 18, 21. See also ‘Avanti, Avania, Avantaka, 
and Avantika,.’? The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Ajant& (Archeol, 
Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junigadh inscription of Rudraddman, 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262; the text has 
Akar-Avanty-). 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, q. v. ; misc, 
ref., xi. 35. 

Avantika, ‘a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti,’ g.v., mise. ref, » Ve 64; 
Ixxxvi. 2. See also ‘ Avanta’ and Avantaka, 

Ayédhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayddhyi, which 
isthe modern Ajédhyi, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘Oude; misc. ref., iv. 24. See also ‘Sakéta,’ 
The name Ayddhyé occurs in the spurions 
grant of Samudragupta (Gepia Inscriptions, 
p. 257). 


Bidara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Bihlika, a country, and the inhabitants of it; 
mise.ref., v. 87; xviii. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika, 
Vahlika, and Vahlika,.’ 

Bahlika, the same as Bahlika, q. v.; misc. ref., 
x. 73 xvi. 1; xvii, 13, 25; xxxii. 15. In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by “Balkh.” 

Bahugiri, rendered by Korn by “ hill-districts,” 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

Baladévapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiy. L6. Below his translation Kern 
gives the note— ‘the Balaipaina of Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palatpaina, preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to be a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; misc. ref., v. 42. 

bark, the island of (charmadvipa), in the | 
south-east division, xiv. Q;—— wearers of . 
bark (chira-nivasana), @ people in the north- 

' east division, xiv. 31. : 
beryl- mines (vatddrya), in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2; 

and in the eastern division, xiv. 7; and in’ 
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. the southern division, xiv.16. Ina note to 
his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “‘the Blessed,” and Suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably the same with the 
Bhadrasvas, q. v. 

Bhadrisva, a people, to be placed inthe middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras; the 
king of the Bhadriivas (Bhadrdiva-nyipa), 
misc. ref., ix. 11. Ina note to his transla- 
tion, Kern remarks— “ The Bhadragvas are a 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
Hast, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhintas, at 90° 4, from 
Lanka, in the region where Yavakoti, * Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading Yamakéu 
is erroneous; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the East; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakéti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the Bhadrdgvas living near 
the Udayngiri may be traced, I think, to 
Rigvéda, i. 115, 2, seq.” 

Bhalla, (@. 7. Bhilla), a people in the north-east 

' division, xiv, 30, 

Bharata, a people; mise. ref. xvi, 21, 

Bhivatavarsha, xiv. 1, The word occurs in 
other works os Bharatavarsha, In the 
lutler form, it means ‘the country of Bharata :’ 
and in the other, ‘the country of the Bhavatas 
or deseendants of Bharata.’ And it is a 
name for tho whole of India, tho first Ising 
of which is held to have been Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta, 

Bharukachchliu, the modern Bharuch or Bha- 
rich, ¢, ¢.‘ Broach,’ a city in the southorn 
division, xiv. 11; misc, ref., xvi. 6; lxix. 11; 

_o~ the rulers of Bharukachehha (Lhare 
kachehha-nik), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha ovcurs in inscriptions at dunnar and 
Nisik (dvreheeal, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. TV, 
pp. 96, 100); and perhaps in the Junigadh 
inscription of Kudradiman (Jid. Aud Vol. 
VII. p. 262, where, however, “Mar and 
Kachchha” is preferred by the clitors), 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Sangkritised foxm 
Bhrigukachchha is met with (e ga Ind. Ants 
Vol, XIL p, 189; Vol. XIX. p. 175). By the 
Greeks it was culled Baryyuza, 

Bhisipura (?), a town (?); aise. ref, xvi, 11, 
The published text has Bhésdpura, with the 
various vendings of Bhisapura, Bhdsdptra, 
Bhishiparmh, and Dédsapura, Tn his transla. 
tion, however, Kern gives “the Bhasiparas;” 
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with the note “ or Bhisdpura or Bhésévaras, 
' “May be, Bhdsdparas (= Bhiésévaras) means 
“those who live on this side of Mount 
“‘Bhisa.” Utpala gives no explanation, 
Bhimaratha, a river; mise, ref., xvi. 9. The 
published text has Bhimarathdydh, which 
Kern rendered by “(the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara-- 
thi.” A various reading is Bhimarathydy ah, 
which gives the name of Bhimarathyé. A 
grant of the Hastern Chalukya king Vish- 
‘nuvardhana I. gives the name as Bhimaratht 
(ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 304, 810). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the Sahyadri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Raichiir, 
Bhringi(?),a people (?); misc. ref., iv. 29. 
There are the various readings of Bhrigi, 
Jriigi, and Vaihga; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful.” 
Bhégaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25, . 
Bhégavardhana, a (P) city or country; misc. 
ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12, 
bhittapura, ‘the city of spirits,’ in the norther 
division, xiv, 27. : 
Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 
_ xiv: 30, 
bulls, the island of (vrishadvipa), in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, ' 


cannibals (purushdda, pirushdda), in the east- 
crn division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “tho cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must’ denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Nicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
or both.” See also ‘hravydsin.’ 

eastes. The work does not mention the 
Brahmans with any topographical reference: 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
the term rdjanya) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; the Vaisyas in the western division, 
xiv. 21; and the Sidrag in the south-west 
division, xiy. 18, ; 

Chaidya, the people of Chédi,; g. v.; misc. 
ref., xi, 59. See also ‘ Chédika,.’ 

Champi, a (?) town or country ; mise. ref., 
xvi. 3, , 

Chafichika (v. 1. Champika), a people in the 
south-west division, xiv, 18. 
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Chandrabhiga river, supposed to be the 
Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Paijab; 
misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

Chandrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapura, in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
A town named Chandripura is mentioned 
in the Indér grant of Skandagupta (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 71). 

charmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. _ 

Charmaranga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

Chirudévi, a (?) town or country, misc. ref., 
ix. 18; the word occurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. : 

Chédi, a country, mise. ref., xvi. 3; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of Chédi (Chédi-pa), xliii. 8. See 
also ‘Chaidya and Chédika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India ‘were kings of 
Chédi. 

Chédika (v. 7. Chaidika), the people of Chédi, 
q» ¥., in the south-east division, xiv. 8. See 
also ‘ Chaidya.’ 

Chérya, a people, evidently of ‘the Chéra 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
15. 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78,80; x. 7,115 xi. 
61; xvi. 1, 38. Kern translates the word 
by “Chinese ;” e. 9. v. 77, 78, 80. 

chiptiandsika, ‘flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

chiranivasana, ‘wearers of bark,’ a people in 
thé north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Chitrakfita, in the. southern division, xiv. 13; 

_ mise. ref, xvi. 17. It is the modern Chitra- 
kot or Chatarkét hill or district, near 
Kampta in Bundélkhand. The name occurs 
in the Sirfr inscription of A. D. 866 (nd, 
Ant. Vol. XIL p. 218). 

Chiéla, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern divigion, xiv. 18; mise, ref., v. 40; 
xi. 61; xvi. 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Ohila, Chiéla, and Chéida; and it is taken 
hack to the third century B,C. by one of 
the edicts of -Aséka, (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 249), 

cocoa-nuts, the island of (néltkéra-duipa), in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiy, 14. 


dakshinipatha, ‘the region of the south,’ 7. e 
Southern India, below the Narmadi, mise, 
ref., ix. 40; xlvii.8. See under ‘ Aryivarta,? 
The term dakshinivatha occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262); in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In-. 
scriptions, p. 13); and apparently in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archaol. Surv. West, 
Ind. Vol. TV. p. 110). ' 

Dimara (v. 1. Dimara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 80. | 

Dandaka, a country or people, misc. ref., xvi. 
11 ;—the king of Dandaka (Dandah-ddhipat), 
misc. ref,, xi. 56. 

Dandakivana, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
mame of the Dandakaranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nar- 
mada and Gédavart. 

Dandapingalaka, a people in the northern di- | 
vision, xiv. 27. ° 


- Danturaka, a people in the castern division, 


xiv. 6, Albérini says “ Dantura, z. ¢. people 
with long teeth,” 

Darada,a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., v.42, 79, xiii. 9. Albarinf 
omits them; or, rather, he gives Abhisirada, | 
instead of Abhistra and Darada, 

Dardura, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. 7 

Dirva, a people in the north-east division, xiv. . 


Disaméya, a pedplein the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

Dasapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12, It is the modern Mandasér, or more 
properly Dasér, in Malwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at‘ Nasik (drehaol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandasdr itself (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84, 86), | 

Dasirna, a variant of Défirne, g. v.; mise 
ref.,v. 40; x. 15; xxxii. 11, In o note to his 
translation, Kern remarks that the Daégarnas 
are the Dosarene or Desarene of the Pertplus 
Maris Brythrot, 

Dasirna, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; misc. ref,, xvi. 26, See also 
‘ Dasdrna,’ . | 

Dastraka, a variant of Diastraka, g. v.; tise. |, 
ref., vy. 67, 
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a 
Diséraka, a people in the northern division, Dramidas).” In xiy, 19, Albérini gives 

xiv. 26. See also ‘ Daséraka,’ “Dramida.” See also ‘Drivida,” 
dead, the kingdom of the (nashte-rdjya), in the Dravida, ‘of or belonging to Dravida 9.03 

north-east, xiv. 29, See under ‘Méruke,’ |, misc. ref, Iviii, 4, where Kern conde 
demons with elf-locks (jaf-dsura), in the north- Driévidam by “(a measure) for Dravidas 

east division, xiv. 30. (barbarians),”” : 

Dévika, a river; misc. ref., xi, 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24. Thetext distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Albérfin? 
says “ Dhanushman (!), ¢. e. the people with 
bows.” 

Dharmapattana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
“Yama’s city.” 

Dharmiranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3, 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiga, Késala, Mataiga (?), Pandra, 
and Saurishtra, at Surpira (see under 
‘Aparinta’ and ‘Saurpirakae’), and on the 
banks of the Vénii, lxxx. 6, 7. 

dirghagriva, ‘people with long necks,’ in the 
north-west division, xiv, 23, | 

dirghakésa, ‘long-haired people,’ in the north- 

wost division, xiv. 23, 
dirghisya, ‘long-faced people,’ in the north. 

west division, xiv, 23, 
divishiha, ‘‘the inhabitants of heaven,” dwel- 

lers in the sky, ® people, in the north-east 

' division, xiv. 31, 

dog-faced people (sva-mukha), in the northern 

division, xiv. 25. 

Domba, the Gipsies; misc. rof., Ixxxvii. 33. 
Also, in lili. 84 the text has svapach-dilayah, 
‘those who cook (ani est) dogs, and others 
liko them;’ and the commontary says éea- 
paché Domliih, «tho coukers of dozs are the 
Dombas,’ The nemo is doubtless identical 
with the Dumas that occurs elacwhore; e.g. 
in the Anankoml! inscription of Rudradiéva 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XL p. 17). And the 
Dommas or Dims were the Cipsios (id. 
Vol. XV. p, 15). 

Dravida, a country, and the people of it, in the 















ears ; people with ears like a Winnowing fan 
(sirpa-karna), in the eastern division, xiv. 5, 

elephants, the glen of (k unjera-daré), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

ékacharana, * one-footed people,’ in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. See algo * ékapada.’ 

ékapada, ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also ‘ éhacherana.’ 

éhaviléchana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23, 

elephants; the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants (uijare-dart, in the southern 
division, xiv. 16, 

eyes; one-eyed people (éka-viléchana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23 ;— three-eyedl 
people (éri-nétra), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31, 


faces ; ‘ dog-faced people’ (sva-mukha), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ;— ‘horse-faced 
people ’ (asva-vadana) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (iwrag-dnana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25; misc, ref. (asva-mukha), 
xvi. 35 ;—~ ‘long-faced people’ (dérgh-dsya), 
in the north-west division, xiv. 23 — 
‘tiger-faced people’ (vydghra-mukha), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5, 

fect ; ‘one-footed people’ (éke-pada), in the 
castern division, xiv. 7; and (éhka-charana), 
in the north-cast division, xiv. 81. 

‘flesh, eaters of raw’ (Lravy-détn), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ canni- 
bals.”” Fhe word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful; the readings are skravydddudbhira, 
and kravyakhydbhira, for which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, Aravydéy-dbhira. 

forests; the Dharmaranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ;— the great forest (mah- 


south-west division, xiv. 19; mise, ref., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. 11; xxsii. 15; — the rulers of 
Dravida, or of the Dravidas (ravid-ddhindh) 
mise. ref., iv. 23 ; —= the castorn half of the 
Dravida, countries (Draviddndi prig-ardha), 
misc. ref. xvi. 2, In his translation of xvi. 


11 ond xxxii, 15, Korn gives “ Dravidas {or | 


dtavi), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ;— 
the Dandakivana, in the sonthern division, 
xiv. 16;— the collection of forests (van- 
augha; v. tl. van-auka, ‘the inhabitants of 
forests’), in the western division, xiv. 
20;— the forest of the man-lions (nrisuhha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 
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92:— the forest-territory (vana-rdshtra), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 ;— the forest- 
kingdom (vana-rdjya), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 30 ;— the forest of Vasus or 
spirits (vasu-vana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The “ kings of all the forest 
countries (sarv-dtavika-rdja)” were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him (Gupia Inseriptions, p. 13). The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
Mahikintira, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom (zbid.). And the hereditary 
territory of the Mahériéja Sathkshébha 
included “the eighteen forest kingdoms”’ 
(ashiddas-dtavi-rajya ; id. p. 116). 


Gajahvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ t.¢. Gajapura or 
Hastindpura, the modern Dehli, in the 
middle country, xiv. 4. 

Gambhirika, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 16. 

Ganarajya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv, 14. 

Gandhira, a country (the modern Kandghir), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28; misc. ref., iv. 28; v. 77, 78; ix. 
91; x.7; xvi. 26; xvii. 18; lxix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the third century 
B. ©. by one of the edicts of Aédka (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 

- the north-east division, xiv. 31; mise. ref., 
xiii. 8 ; lxxxvii. 33. 

Gaiga, the river Ganges, described as cone 
stituting, with the Jamna, the necklace of 
theearth, xhii. 32 ;— reference to the region 
between the Gangi and the Yamuna, lxix. 
26 ;— misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Garuha, see Guruhd. 

Gaudaka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text; but in 
his translation Kern gives “ Gauras,’’ and 
adds thenote— “7. e. ‘the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Svétadvipa, which, according to 
Kathiésaritségara, 54, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island” (see ‘islands’ ), Albérint 
gives ‘‘ Ganraka,”’ 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiy. 3, 

Gavyya, a peoplein the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Ghosha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
25 and in the north-east division, xiy. 0. 


In xiv. 2, Kern translates “ Ghésha;” and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghéshas (stations of herdsmen),’’ 
Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 

xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in Kathiawad; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juni. . 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name ~ 
of the Girndr mountain was Orjayat (Guyia 

Inscriptions, pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
mise, ref., x. 14. H. H. Wilson (Vishnu 
Purdna, Translation, Vol. IV.p.15, note 8), 
said that Girivraja is “in the mountainous 
part of Magadha;” and further on (id. p, 
180, note 1) he identified it with Raja. 
griha in Bihir. 

Gédivari, the river of that name in Southern’ 
India ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Golanetil, a (?) mountain; mise. ref. xvi. 3. : 

gold, the region of (lanaka), in the western 
division, xiv. 21, and (suvarna-lhd) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Gomanta, a mountain; mise. ref,, v.68, xvi17, ~ 

Gémati, a river; misc. ref., perhaps an inter-. - 
polation, xvi. 12. Itseems to be the modern 
Gomti or Gumti, which rises in the Shah- 
jehinpur District and flows into the Ganges — 
about half-way between Benares and Ghazt- 
pur;atany rate, it is somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate tha. 
place Gématikottaka, which is mentioned in’ * 
the Dé6-Baranark inseription of J ivitagupty 
II. (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 217), But there 
is‘also a river Gdmati in the KAngra District 
in the Paiijitb, 

Génarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 12; misc. ref,, ix. 13; xxxii. 22. 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv, 3, 
Albérint says “Guda  Tindshar.” | 
Guruhi, or Garuhi, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. There are the various 
readings of Gulahd, Guluhd, and QGuriha, 
Below his translation, Kern romarks — 
“Guryhi (also Garuha) is, to my apprehen- 
sion, the Garoigus of tho Greeks; the river. 
district they called Goryaia. Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii, p. 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek oi with Gauri. It need not be 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 

with Garvhi and Guruha,” 
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Haihaya, a people in the western division, xiv. 
90. The Kalachuris of Central India were 
Haihayas (Ind. Ant, Vol. XII. pp, 253, 268). 
And the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
miditya II. (A. D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaya princesses. 

hair; people with thick matted hair (jatd- 
dhara), in the southern division, xiv. 13; — 
long-haired people (dirgla-késa) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23 ;-—thick-haired people 
(késa-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26;— demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
(jat-éstira), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Hala (v. 1. Laha), a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi. 6: xxzii. 19. 

Harahauran, ‘a king of the Harahauras or 
Harahauras ;’ mise. ref., xiv. 34. 

Hémagiri, 2 mountain in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 

Hémakundya, a place in the south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are tho various readings 
of I/éina-kita, -kutyd, -hkudya, and -khudyd. 
In his text, Kern gavo the name as Héma- 
kitya; but in his tronslation he preferred 
‘Hémakundya, because Porisara oxhibity the 
same form, Albdrini gives “ Hémakitya.” 

Hématila, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 28, 

hermitazes (édpas-titrama), in the southern 
divison, xiv. 15;—the hormitnge of Ati 


(atrt), in the souther ign, xiv, 14. 

Himavat, the adi. Wa in the 
northern division, xiv. 245-— spoken of us 

© of the breasts of the earth, the other 
being tho Vindhys mountain, xliif. 85 ;— 
diamonds are oblained there, bexx. 7 p-— and 
pearls, Ixxxi, 2, fi y— mane. ref, xvi 2 
(babir-antah-sutla-jah, woo ‘Antargivi’) 5 xvi. 
17 (Himavet); Ixsxit. 1 (dtima-kshmedhara). 
horso-faced people (ased-nadaad) in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, and (/aray-dnana) in the 
northern division, xiv. 253 muse. ref, 
(usvaemukha), xvi, 35, 

Hina, (v. 1. Whua), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27; mise. ref, xi. G1; xvi, 38. 
In xi 61, Kern translates (hél-Aoagdna- 
sita- Edna by * Chola, Atlus, (and) White 
Hiinas;” but in xvi. 38 he translates Pah. 
luva-svita-ITina by “Pabhluvas, Svotus, (and) 
Hina,” though dette here ix exactly syno- 
nymous with situ in the vther pussnye. The 





Hinas are mentioned in the Bhitarf inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 56), in the Mandasér inscription of Yasd- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of Adityaséna (id, p. 206), and in many 
later records; but I do not know of any 
epigraphic passage which specifies “the 
White Hinas.” 


Ikshumait}, a river; misc. ref,, xvi, 4. 

Ikshvako, a (?) people; misc. ref., v.75; ix. 
17; xi, 58. Madhariputra-Purushadatia, a 
hero of the Ikshvikus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
peta stipa (Archeeol, Surv. South. Ind. Vol. I. 
pp- 110, 111). 

Irivatt, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 27, 

islands of bulls (vrisha-dvipa), of cocoanuts 
(ndlikéra-dvipa), and of bark (charma-dvipa), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;-—- “the 
islands (dvipa),” suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;— the islands of 
the great ocean (mahdrnava-dvipa), misc. 
ref., xvi. 6. 


,jackal-eaters (gdmdyu-bhaksha); xisc. ref, 
xvi, 35. | 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair,’ in 
the southorn division, xiv. 13. 

jatdsura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks, in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Jathava, or perhaps Jathara-Aiga, a people in 
ihe south-east division, xiv. 8. The text is 
Vainy-Opavcunga-Jathar-Angah; which Kern 
translates by “Vaiga, Vaiga minor, (and) _ 
the Jathara-Aiges.” But the same com-~ 
bination, Jathara-Anga, does not occur any- 
where else, Albérant separates ithe names, 
anil says “Jathara, Aiga.” 

Jrifign, = people in the western division, 
xiv, 21. 


Kachohho, a country in the southern division, 
xiv, 16. It is evidently the modern Kachh, 
oulyo Cutch, to the north of Kajhiiwid. 

Kachchihiiva, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 37. 

Kaikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref, iv. 22, v. 67, 74; xvi, 26, 
xvii. 18; — the lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kuikaya-ndtha), misc. vet, xi, 60. 
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Kailisa, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. Ibis peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god ‘Siva. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise; but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian Hmpvre, 
pp. 42, 45). lt is mentioned in the Gang- 
dhar inscription of Visvavarman and the 
Mandasér inscription of Bandhuvarman 
(Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 78, 85, 86); and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Suméru. 

Kailivata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of Kérala, ¢.v., in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. The text gives 
the reading Kéralaka ; but this isa mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allahabid inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 7, line 19). 

Kalijina (2. 1. Kalaiijana), a people or place 
in the southern division, xiv. 11. Can it be 
really intended for ‘ Kalaiijara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 


presented by the Kalaiijar hill fort, — the , 


name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inscriptions as ‘Kalafijana ’ P 
Kalaka, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 
Kalakoti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 
Kalinga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
. south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 7; — other miso. ref., 
v. 85, 75, 79; ix. 10, 26; x. 16; xvi. 1,3; 
avi. 13, 22; xxxii, 15; — the king of the 
Kalinga country (Kalinga-désa-nripats), misc, 
ref., v. 69; — the lord of Kaliiga (Kaltag- 
ésa), misc. on xi. 54. See algo ‘Kalinga. : 
The name of the Kalinga country is carried 
back to the third century B.C. by one of the 
edicts of Asdka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 247). 
Kalinga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kaliiga coanury: q- U3 misc. ref. xiv. 32. 
Kalmiisha, a people ; misc. rof., v. 69, 
Kambdja, a country, and the people of it, in 
_ the south-west division, xiv. 17; mise, ref,, 
We 88, 78, 805 zi. 57; aif. 9; evi. 1, 16. 
‘With the. Tavanas and the Pablavas who are 


mentioned, j jn the fame verse, the Kimbdjas | 
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must be located far more to the north than i 
done by Var&hamihira, The name is carried 
back to the third century B. C, by one of the 
edicts of Asédka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabal (Ind. Anz, 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

kanaka, the region of gold, in the western 
division, xiv. OL. The text is. Jringa-Vatsya- 
kanaka-Sakéh; which Kern translates by 
‘* the Jrihgas, Vaisyas, (and) Gold. 
Scythians.’’ But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains Seren 3 wiz. “the 
region of gold, and the Sakas.” Albé@ring 
also separates the words, and gives “ Vaiéya, 
Kanaka, Saka.’’ See also ‘ gold.’ 

Kiiichi, a city, in the southern division, xiy, 
15. Itis the modorn Conjeveram. Vishna- 
gopa of Kajichi is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have eaptured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18). - Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘Kiajichi’ is a mis-transla- 
tion of the Dravidian ‘Kaiji’ (South-Indian 
Palwography, p. X.. note 2), 

Kanka, a people in the middle country, Xiv. 4, 

Kaikata, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality im the south-east 
‘division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhiina, a people in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 31, 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17, 

Kapishthala, (v. 2. Kapishthaka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv. 4, 
Monier-Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionazy, 
compares tho Kambisthulod of the Greeks, 

Karmanéyaka, a peoplo in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. Theplace whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inser iptions as 
Kirmansya, Kamantya, and. Kammanijja; 
and it is the modern Kamréj in the Barédda 
territory (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIL, pp. 184 and 
note 5, and 198). 

Karnaprivéya, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Kargapradéya and Karnaprd- 
varana. Tho latter form, Kar naprivaorane, 
which would equally well snit the metre 
here, occurs in the Ramayana, Kishkindhd- 
kanda, xl. 26 (Vishnu-Purdnza, Translation, 
Vol. Il. p. 161, note li). Below his trans- 
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lation Kern remarks “ Synonymous with |. 


Karnapravéya is Karnaprivarana. Now, 
prdvorana is synonymous with prévéni, so that 
prdvéya either stands for prévénya, or pravéni 
and prévénmya are derived from the same base 
with prdvéya. The Mirkandéya-Purina, 58; 
81, has Karnapridhéya, in which dh is 
misread v.” 

Karnita, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13, In the Simangad grant 
of Dantidurga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called ‘“‘the boundless army of the 
Karnitaka ” (Ind. Ané, Vol. XI. p, 114). 

Karvata, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; mise. ref., xvi. 13. 

Kisi, a city in the castern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv. 7; misc. ref. v. 72; 
x. 4,13 ; xxxii, 19 ;—~ the lord or king of Kasi 
(Kdé-iécara, Kasi-pa, Kasi-rdja), mise. ref., ix. 
19; xi. 59; Ixxviii. 1;— the country of Kasi 
(Kdsi-désa), misc. ref. xvii. 25. In the 
plural (Adisayah), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi; mise. ref, v.69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in the Sirnith 
inscription of Prakatiditya (Gupte Inserip- 
tions, p. 256), 

Kaémira, a people, in the north-east division 
(tho inhabitants of tho Kaémty country), 
xiv, 20; mine. ref., v, 77, 78; ix. 18; x, 12. 
Also seo ‘ Kasmirala,’ 

Kismiraka, the people of Kasmir; mise. ref., 
v.70; xi, 6%. Seo also ‘Kasmira.’ 

Kanhkana, the people of the Koikana, g. v.; 
inise. vef., xvi. 11, 

Kaulinda, n people; mise. rof., iv. 24. There 
is the various ronding Auxlaiuira., Seo also 
‘ Kanuinda,’ 

Kauliitn, the people of Kulfita, y. 4.5 mise, 
ref, x. 1, | 

Kauninds (#4, Kauinda), « people in the 
north-cast division, xiv. 80 ;—‘a king of tho 
Kaunindua or Kaniudas’ (Aaupinda), mise. 
rot, xiv, 33. There are the various readings, 
Kwuliiula (xiv. 30, 38), and Maulaidra (xiv. 
80). Sve alan’ Kanlinda.’ 

Kaurava, a people, probably the inhabitants of 
Kurn-land (seo ‘ Kuru’); mise. ref, iv. 25; 
ix, 80;— the lord of the Kauravas (Mawrav- 
ddhi pati), iv. 24, , 

Kangala, tho people of Kisala, q. v.; mise. ref, 
x14. See also ‘ Kausaluka.’ 

Kaugalaka, tho people of Kééala, y. v.,m the 


eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Kééalaka; but this must be a 
mistake for Kaugalaka]; misc. ref., v. 70; 
x.9. See also‘ Kangala.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kééala’) appears to be 
‘Kausalaka,’ which occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 7, line 19). 

Kausdmbi, the modern Késam on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the Agika edicts (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII 
p. 309), 

Kansiki, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 16, 

Kiavért, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 18 (where the 
name is given in the plural, Kévéryah); 
misc. ref., v. 64. | 

Kérala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairalaka.’ Mantarfija of Kérala is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18). 

késadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-haired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

khachara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,’ a peoplein the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Khanda, ‘ dwarfs (?),’? @ people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18, 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6; 
mise. ref., x. 12; lxix. 26. 


| Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 


xiv, 30. 

Khastla, ‘dwellers in the sky,’ a people in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
29; mise, ref, iv. 23; xxxii. 19. In the 
Chambi grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by Sihilladéva (Ind. Ant, 
Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kirdia, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref. v.35, 80; ix. 35; xi 60; 
xvi, 2; xxxii. 19, 22; — tbe prince of the 
Kirftas (Kirdia-bhariri, -paérthiva), mise. 
ref,, iz. 17; xi. 54, 

Kirna, » people in the southern division, xiv. 
ll. 

Kishkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as “in Odra, containing a cave, the 
residence of the monkey-prince Bilin.” 
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Albérunt says, “ Kishkindha, the country of 
the monkeys.” 

Kohala, (v. 1. Kégala), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Kollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 138. 
It is, in all probability, the modern Kélha- 
pur (properly Kélapur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Maritha 
Country, which is mentioned as Kollagira 
in an inscription at Térda] (Ind. Ant. Vol. 

- XIV. p. 23). 

Konkana, (v. 1. Kauikana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Koiikanas) in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. See also 
‘Kanhkana.’ Albéruni says“ Koikana near 
the sea,” 

Kééala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 
found there, lxxx. 6; — other misc. rel,, 
v. 69; ix, 26; x4,18; xvi.6; xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Kausalaka,’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘KauSalaka”) appears to be 
* Kosala,’ which occurs in one of the Ajanta 
inscriptions (Archaol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 127), andinthe Rajim grant of Tivara- 
déva (Gupta Inscriptions, p.296). Mahéndra 
of Késala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (id. 
p. 13). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country; the king of 
Kotivarsha (Kétivarsha-nripa), misc. ref,, 
ix, 11, 

Krauitcha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24, See also under ‘ Krannchadyipa.’ 
Krauichadvipa, a country, in the southern 
. division, xiv, 18 ; misc. ref.,x, 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
‘ Kranficha,’ which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, partof the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 

- the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by tho sea of 
curds. 


kravydsin, ‘eaters of raw flesh,’ in the gouth-. 


west division, xiv. 18.- See also ‘cannibals,’ 
and under ‘ flesh,’ 

Krishna, ariver (the ‘Kistna’) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Kern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name-of a place, — Krishnavalltira. But 

' Varihamihira, has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Krishna and the town of Vellira 
(q» 0.)s 

Kshatriyas, under the term réjanya, placed 
in the northern division, xiv, 28. 

Kshémadhirta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 24, . 
Kshurdrpana, @ mountain in the western 

division, xiv. 20, 

Kuchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30, 

Knkura, a people in the middle country, xiy, 

| 4; misc. vef., v. 71; xxxii. 22. Mention is 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol, Sury. 
West. Ind. Vol. TV. p. 109), and in the Juni- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant, 
Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Kulita, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv, 22, and in the north-east division, xiy, 
29; misc. ref.,x.12; xvii. 18, See also 
‘Kulitaka.’ Kulita is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Jn. Ané. Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kulitaka, the people of Kuliita, g.0.; misc, 
rof,, iv. 22. 

Kunatha (v. 1. Kunata, Kunaha, and Kunapa), 
a people in the uorth-east division, xiv. 30, 

kunjuradari, the clephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in tho southern division, xiv. 
16, 

Kuntala, a country; mise. ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajanti inscriptions, “A 
under circumstances which imply, I think, .. 
that Ajanté itsolf was in Kuntala (Arohwol, 
Surv, West, Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, T considor, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (yee page 115 above), It is 
also montioned in numerouy latcr records, 
And the Western Chilukyas of Kalyani are’ 
constantly described emphatically as “the 
lords of Kuntala.”’ 

Kuntibhdja, a people; mise, ref. x. 15, 

Kuru, a people, Tho Kurns consisted of two 
branches, tho northern and the southern; 
and the land of the northern Kurus is sup- 
posed to bo @ region beyond the most 
northern part of the Himilayan range, and 
is described as a country of everlasting 
happiness. Varihamihira mentions (1) the _ 
Kurus, without any qualification, asa people - 
in the middle country, xiv. 4; aud (2) the - 
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- northern Kurus (uttaréh Kuravah) as a 
people in the northern division (xiv. 24; 
here Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
reanus’). It is doubtless in connection with 
(1) only, that we have to take Albérini’s 
remark “Kuru = Tanéshar,” and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 82, in which 
he specifies Kurukshétra as being “the 
country about Thinésar (Skr. Sthanvis- 
vara.)”? There are the followittg miscella- 
neous references; the Kurus, v. 383; xxxli. 
11; — the people of Kuru-land (Kurukshé- 
iraka), v. 78; (Kurubhitmi-ja) xvi. 32; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (Kurukshéiv-ddhipa), x1. 
57; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru (Aeru-jangala), ix, 29. See 
also ‘Kaurava.’ The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 260). 

Kusuma, a mountain in the southern division, 


xiv. 14 


Laha, vf. for Hala, y. a. 

Luhada, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22. There ave the various readings of 
Luhare, Indahka, and Kalaha, Un his trans- 
lution, Kern gives “ liahada (or Ladaha).” 
And ho adds the note — “ this scems to be 
Lahara, so frequently mentioned in the Rda- 
taranigivi, ay. vii. 012, 1873 (Ldhare, “ Laha- 
rian,” 1173). This a bordor-land between 
Kaslinty and Dardistdn; to this ideutifica- 
dion of Lahare and Lahada, it will not be 
objected, that aur author, committing the 
grave blunder of placing Kashniir anid 
Dardistin jn the North-onst, should needs 
have aysigued « wrong situation to Lohada 
too.” 

Lahki, in the southern division, xiv. 11 As 
Sihhala is mentionakl in the same passaye, 
xiv. 15, Lanka would seem to denote here, 
not the isluud of Ceylon, but its capital 
city, whigh it was perhaps thought necessary 
to mention separately, beenuse it provides 
the Hindu prime ameridiun, Albérdni says 
“Lanka, te. the cupoly of the earth’? The 
island of Laika is mentioned in the Bodh- 
Gay’ inseription of Mahdniman (Cupte 
Tnserintions, pp. 277, 278). 

Lita, « country ; mise. ref, Ixix, 11, fi corre: 
spuuds to whut might now be called contral 
and southern Gujurtit, += to the country 







between the river Mahi and the Konkan 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 145). It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasér inscriptions (Gupta 
Tascriptions, p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of PulikéSin II. (ind. Ant. Vol, VIII. 
p. 244), in one of the Ajant4 inscriptions 
(Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 127), 
and in various later records. 

Lauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6; misc, ref., xvi. 16. 
In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has Lohité 
nadah; and another Lauhtiyd nadah. The 
form ‘Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandasér 
inscription of Yasédharman (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 148); and the form ‘Léhitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna (id. 
p. 206). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (wrisuhha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


Madhyadésa, the middle country; the tribes, 
dc., contained in it, xiv. 2, 3, 4; misc. ref., 
v. 78, 90; viii. 46; x. 5; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 
92; xviii, 4; xlvil. 7. The country is per- 
haps mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakatiditya (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 286). 
MaAdhyamika, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Madra, a people in the north-west division. 

xiv. 22; mise. ref, iv. 22; ve 403 x. 45 xvii. 

18; xxxii, 19;— the lord of the Madras 

(Madyr-ééa), misc. ref, xiv. 33. See also 

‘Madraka.’ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27;— the lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 
rake-pati) misc, ref., xi, 59. See also 
‘Mudra! A tribe named Madraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inseriptions, p. 14). — 

Magadha, a country, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26; v. 69, 79; x. 14; xvi. 1; xxxil. bl 5— 
the lord of Magadhe (Magadh-ééa), misc, 
rof,, x. 16 ; —the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
ddhipa), misc, ref., xi. 55. See also ‘ Miga- 
dhike, In iv. 26, Kern translates Magadhdn 
(accus. plur.) by “ Behax.” 

Migadhika, the people of Magadha, q.v.; misc. 

. yof., xiv. 32. 

Mahinadi, a river; misc. ref., xvi, 10. Jt is 

moutioned in the Samingad grant of Danti- 
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durga (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 114; for “of 
the great river Mahi and of the Réva,” read 
“of (the rivers) Mahi, Mahinadi, and Réva’’). 

mahdgriva, ‘great-necked people,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Maharashtra, the Maharashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word occurs in the 
nom. pl., mahdrdshird}); misc. ref, x. &. 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Mahfrdshtraka, in the seventh 
century A. D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 

_ p. 244), 

mahdrnava, ‘the great ocean,’ in the south- 
west division; t.e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also ‘ ocean’ and ‘islands.’ 

mahdtavi, ‘the great forest,’ in the southern 
division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ forests.’ 

Mahéndra, amountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10. The reference 
is probably to the Mahéndra mountain in 
the Gaiijim District, among the Eastern 


Ghants, which is mentioned in the records: 


of the Gangas of Kalinganagara (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIIL. pp. 121, 123; Vol. XVIII 
pp. 145, 164, 170,175). But there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts (Archecol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. TV. p. 109; Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 146 and note 1, 148; see also p. 7, 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref. xvi. 32, It is 
mentioned in the SAmingad grant of Danti- 
durga (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 114). 

Mahisha, # country; mise. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to be the modern Mysore. 
See also ‘ Mahishaka.’ | 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, 9. v.; misc, 
ref,, xvii. 26, There may perhaps also be 
the form ‘Mihishaka;’ see under ‘ Matri- 
shika,” 

Makara, a people in the south-west division, 

‘xiv. 18, | 
Malati, a river, miso. ref., xvi. 10, 
“Milava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xiv. 27; mise. ref., iv. 
245° xvi. 26; xxxii, 19; xix, 11. The 
Malavas ‘are mentioned among the tribes 
subjugated by Samndragupta (Gupta Inscrip- 
rons, p, 14). Vardhamihira places them too 


reuch to the north ; as they are undoubtediy 
the people of Milwa, from whom (see Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. p. 404) the Vikrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref, xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It ig 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(4rcheol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Milindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. bl. ° 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes. 
‘wrestlers or boxers;’ misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives - 
“Mallas” as a people, Kern adds the note 
— “the Scholiast takes malldé» here as an 
appellative noun, bdhayulilha-jidn, ‘boxers,’ 
In vy. 41 he translates sulla by ‘boxers,’ and 
adds the note — ‘‘or, ‘the Mallas;’ may be 
the expression applics both to these and to 
boxers.” 

Milyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
Xiv. 5. 

Minahala, a people in the northern division, . 
xiv. 27. 

Mandikini, the river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
misc. ref., xvi. 10. The name occurs in the 
Alina grant of Siladitya VIL. (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 184). 

Mindavya, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2; and in tho north-west division, siv. 
22; and in the uorth, xiv. 27. 

Manimat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv, 20. 

mariners (véri-chara), a people in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Below his translation 
Korn suggests that ‘‘these may be the 
Pirates of Greck sources.” 

marshos or swamps (palilu), in the north-east | 
division, xiv. 30, 

Marttikivata, a people; mise. rof., xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in the middle coantry, xiv. 2; 
misc. ref., v. 68; xvi. 38. It is the modern 
Mirwid. The Junfigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman scems to mention the desert of. 
Mara (Maru-dhanvan; Ind, Ant. Vol, VIL 
p. 260, line 8, and Archaol. Surv, West. Ind. 
Vol. IL p, 129). 

Maruchipattana, a city inthe southern division, 
xiv. 15. Below his translation Korn gives 
the note — “Maruchi, or Murach!, Marfcht, — 
seoms to be the Muztris (iransposed from 
Murizis) of tho Grecks).” 
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Marukuchcha, or Murukuchcha, a people in 
the north-west division, xiv. 23. There are 
the various readings of ‘Marukachcha, 
Murukuchcha, Murtiku, Marihaturukacha, 
Bharukachha, Nuruka, Marukastha, Puru- 
kutsa, Gurulkuitsa, and Paramuchcha;’ also 
(Parasara) ‘ Marukuehcha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his text. The possibility 
of Bharukachchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv. 11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kachchha be 
intended; since they areallotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the south- 
ern division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, misc. ref., 
where the various readings are Tarwkachha, 
and Marwachha, Kern gives Maru-Kachehha 
in thotext; butin the translation he rectifies 
this, and adopts Alerukucheha; and he adds 
the note -—— “tho Marukuchchas, or Mnurn- 
kuchchas, were a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or therenbouts.” 

Mataiiga, a (P) place where diamonds aro 
found, Ixxx. 7. 

Mathura, a city; mise. ref., iv. 26; xvi. 17, 21, 
It is the so-called ‘Muttra’ in the North- 
West Provinces. Sco also ‘Mathuraka..’ 

Mathuraka, the inhabitants of Mathura, q. v., 
in the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Mairishika (?), % people (P); misc. ref, xvi. 
1l. In his toxt Kern gives the reading 
as sa-Manéirishikdh ; and notes the various 
readings of sa-AMubirisikhdh, -Matrishibdh, 
-Méhishaldh, ~Pdrasthdh, and -Manyushikéh. 
In his translation ho gives “ Matrishika ; 
and atlds the note — “purhaps an error of 
the copyists, or of the copies of some works 
consulted by the author, for sah-Aéry- 
Rishikdh, “with Atri’s hermitage and the 
Rishikas ;?? ch. xix. 14 and 15,” I think it 
very likely that the intonded reading was 
sa-Mahishakah, which would givo another 
form of the name of the people of Mahisha, 
Ys Ve 

Matsya, a pooplo in tho middle country, xiv. 


9: misc, rof,, ve 37, 88; ix. 18; xvi, 22; |- 


evil. 22: xxxii, 11; — the lord: of--the 
Matsyas (Matay-cilhinati), iv. 24. 

Maulika, a people in the soath-onst division, 
xiv. 8: but porhaps the correct reading is 
‘Saulika. See also ‘Malika,’ 

Mécghavat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 


Mékala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastera 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref., v. 89, 73; xvi. 2. 

Méru, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Monier-Williams describes it aa a 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindi mythology; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appears to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the Himflayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Mérn (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 77, 163), and as Sumérn (id. pp. 86, 17, 
278); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailisa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra. 

Méruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, Mérukanashtardjya, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Méru-Kanishkerdjya. 

milky ocean (ishir-dda), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the (dara), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Khindésh, xiv. 12; see ‘ Akara ;’— mines of 
beryl-stone, (vazdirya), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv. 
6; misc, ref., x, 14, 

Mléchchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘without moral customs’ (nirmarydda), 
in the western division, xiv. 21; misc. ref., 
v. 793 ix. L838; xvi. 1], 35; xvii. 14, 16, 20; 
—the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Mléchehha hi Yavandh),i1.15. Kern trans- 
slates Mléchchha in ii, 15, by “foreigners ;” 
and in the other passages by ** barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is ‘all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west” 
(nirmaryddé Mléchchhd yé paschima-dik-sthi- 
tie té cha). Albérimi says, “ Mléchchha, 7. ¢, 
the Arabs.” There is @ passage in the 
Vishnu-Puréina (Book IV. chap. III. ; 


| Wilson's. Translations “Vor “TIT, p. 294 £2;-- ~~ 


which seems worth quoting here; it tells us 
that Sagara ‘made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (the upper) half of their heads; the 
Piradas wore their hair long; and the 
Pablavas let their beards grow ; in obedience 
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to his commands. Them, also, and other 
Kshattriya races, he deprived of the esta- 
blished. usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the Védas; and, thus separated 
from religious rites, and abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mléchchhas.” The Mléchchhas are men- 
tioned in the Jundgadh inscription of Skan- 
dagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 62). 

mountain of sunrise (udaya-girt), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref, xxviii. 3; — 
mountain of sunset (asia-girt), in the western 
division, xiv. 20, 

Milika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Silika, See also ‘Manulike.’ 

Auija (v. 7. Puiija), a mountain in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. Albérint gives the 
name as “ Puiijiidri.” - 

Murukuchcha, a people; see Marukuchcha. 

Naimisha, a people ; the king of the Naimishas 
(Naimisha-nripa), misc. ref., xi. 60. 

ndlikéradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9, 

nérimukha, a people with the faces of women, 
in the south-west division, xiv. 17, 

Narmada, the river ‘Nerbudda ; misc. ref,, 
v. 64; xvi, 1,9. See also ‘Réva.’? The name 
Narmada occurs in the Hran inscription of 
Budhagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 90). 

Nasikya, a town or country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13; rnisc. ref., perhaps an 

_ Interpolation, xvi. 12. It is the modern 
Nasik. The form ‘Nasika’ appears to be 
established by inscriptions at Badsa and at 
Nasik itself (Archawol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. pp. 89, 98). 

nashtardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 

_ north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
‘Méruka,,’ 

necks; great-necked people (mahd-griva) in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9 > Snake-necked 
people (vydla-griva) in the south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9; long-necked people (dirgha- 

_ > 9¥4G) in the north-west division, xiv, 23. 
Also see ‘ throats.’ 

Népila, a country, and the people of it; mise, 
refi,, iv. 22; v.65. Itis the modern Népal. 
The name oceursg in the Allahabad inscription, 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Lnseriptions, p, 14), 

Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiv, 2, 


Nirvindhyé, a river; misc. ref., xvi, 9, 

Nishida, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; mise. ref. v, 76. Kern translates, 
in xiv, 10, Nishdda-rdshirdm, by “ the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines;” and in v. 76, Nishd- 
da-smighéh, by “ the savage tribes.’ The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Nishada people or country (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 262). 

nomads (pasu-pdla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

noses ; flat-nosed people (chiptta-ndstka) in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

nrisniha-vana, ‘the forest of the man-lions,’ in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


oceans; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, i.e. the Bay of Bengal, xiv, 6 ;— the 
ocean of milk (kshir-dda) in the eastern. divi- 
sion, Xiv.6;— the southern ocean (ydimny- 
GdadAt) in the southern division, xiv. 15; — 
the great ocean (muh-drnava) in the south- 
west division, %. ¢. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
— the eastern ocean (pirva-sdyara), mise. 
rof., ve 65;— the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the varth, xliii, 82. For 
some other intoresting referonces, see the 
index of Gupta Inseriplions, 

Odva, ox Audra, a country, the modorn Orissa, 
and the people of it; mixe, ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra,.’ 


Padina, a mountain in the castern division, 
Xlv. 5, 

Pahlava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; mise. ref, v, 88; xvi. 88; xviii. 6 
See also under * Mldchchha.’? Tho Pahlavas 
are moutioned in one of tho Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archwol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. Anda Pahlava minister of Rudra- 
diman is mentioned in the J unigedh in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL. p, 263). 

paldla, the marshes or swamps, in the north- 
cast division, xiv.30. Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that “paléle must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for the Skr, palvala, 
‘swamp, marsh.’ The modern namo is Terai, - 
the eastern part of which, ncar Kuch-Behér, 
seoms to bo meant by palile in our list,” 

Pafichdla, a people in the middle country, xiv. | 
3; miso, vel, iv. 22; v, 35, 88, 41; iz, 29, 
34; x. 4, 10: xiv, 32. he 
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the Patjab, in the western division, xiv. 21; 
misc. ref., x. 6. See also ‘ Patichanada.’ 
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Paurava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv. 31 3 misc. 
ref., xvi. 22; xxxii. 19. 


Paiichanada, a king or other inhabitant of Payéshni, a river; mise. ref,, xvi. 10. In his 


Paichanada, g. v. 3; mise. ref., xi. 60. 

Pindu, a people in the middle country, xiv. 8, 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, Nanna- 
déva, and Tivarariija, to the Pindu-vaiSa or 
lineage of Pindu (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298). 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pindya (uttara-Pdudya), misc. ref., 
xvi, 10; — the Pandya king (Pdndya-naréé- 
vara, Pdndya-ndtha, Piéndya-nripa), mise. 
ref, iv, 10; vi. 8, xi. 56. The Pindyas are 
carried back to the third century B. OC. 
by one of the edicts of Agdka (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 2-49). 

Pindyavita, a place or country where pearls 
are fonnd, ixxxi. 2, 6. 

Piri, a river; misc. ref, xvii 10. It may 
perhaps be the saine with the Paridd of ono 
of the Nasik iuseriptions, which has been 
identified with the river Par or Paradt in 
the Surat Distriet (Arehinol. Sure. West. Ind. 
Vol. 1V. p. 100, and note 2), 

Paralika, a place wheru pearls aro found, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4, 

Pirasava, a country, and the people of it, in 


the south-west division, xiv. 183 — pearls” 


ave found there, Ixxxi, 2, 5; — mise. ref, 
lit, 15. Alb@rdnt says, © Parasava, te. the 
Persians,” 

Pirnta, a people in the western division, xiv. 
21; mixe. ref., x. 5,73 sii. 93 xvi. 4, 13, 
22, Tho Paratas may possibly be identical 
with the Paradas; seo ander *Mlechehhn.’ 

Pariyitra, (v0. Poripates), a mountain in the 

. middle gonniry, siv. 4; mine. ref, ve 685 vi. 
10; Ixix, 11. Tho form ‘ Paripitra’ is 
doduved from one of the Nasik ingerip- 
tions (Archerol, Sure. West. Tad. Vol, LV. 
p. 109), ‘Pariyitra’ occurs in one of the 
Mandasby inseriptions (tuple Treacriptions, 
P 157). Seo alsy * Pariyitriles,’ 

Paviyitrika, the people of the Pari yitra moun- 
tain, 7. v.; mine. ref, x. 15, 

Pirvattya, m puople; mise. ref. xvii 16, 28; 
xviii, 2, 

pasupdla, nowuuda, in the north-onst division, 
xiv. 29, 

Paundra, the poople of Panidien, qv, in the 
eastorn division, xiv. 7; mise. vel, ve 74, 80, 


translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in Kagyapa, is Paréshnt.” 

pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14 ;—in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines (sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country (kaubéra), and in 
Pandyavita, Paralika, Paragava, Sinhala, 
Surishira, and Tamraparni, lxxxi. 2. 

Phalguluka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 

Phanikara, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12, 

Phénagiri (v. 1. Phénagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. | Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14, Albérint repeats “Sibika” here. 

Prabhisa, a place of pilgrimage near Dvaraki, 
misc, ref., xvi, 32. It is mentioned in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Karlé (Archeol. 
Sure. West. Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101), 

Prichyidhipa, the kings of the eastern 
country; misc, ref, v. 69; —-the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Préchy- 
ditingis patayah), misc. ref, lxxxvi. 75. 
Seo also ‘ Prigtga,’ 

Prigiga, the kings of the eastern country ; 
mise, ref., iv. 25, See also ‘ PrichyAdhipa.’ 

Prigijybtisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 63 misc, rof,, xvi, 1. } 

Prasasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Prasthala, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

Prayiga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confluence of the Ganges- and the 
Jamna; misc. ref, xi.35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsod inscription of Adityaséna 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; mise. ref,, iv. 22; v.77, 78; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,33; — the Pulinda 
tribe (Pulimla-gana), mise. ref., v. 89. The 
Pulindas are carried back to the third 
coutury A. D. by one of the edicts of Aééka 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247, 248), 

Pondra, # country, and the people of it; 
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diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 7 ;— 
other misc. ref., v. 70; ix. 15; x. 14; xvi. 
8:— the leader of the Pundras (Pun¢r- 
ddhipati), misc, ref, xi. 58. See also 
‘ Paundra.’ 

Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushida, pérushdda, ‘cannibals,’ in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 22. See 
also ‘ kravydsin,’ 

Pushkalavata, a people inthe northern division, 
xiv. 26. Albérfinisays, ‘ Pushkalivati, 4. ¢. 
Pikala.” Pushkaldivati, whence Pushka- 
livata is formed, appears to be the Peukeladtis 
of the Greek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshawar (Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, p. 59, and note 3). See 
also ‘ Pushkalivataka.’ 

Pushkalavataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkalavata, q. v.; misc. ref,, xvis 26. 

Pushkara, probably the modern Pidkhar in 
Ajmir, misc. ref., v. 68; xvi 81; — the 
forest of Pushkara (Pushkar-éranya), mise. 
ref., xi. 35. The Pushkaras (pékshardni, = 
pushkardn) are mentioned in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 100), 


Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19; 
misc. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Junagadh, opposite to the Girmir mountain. 
It is mentioned in the Jundgadh inscription 
of Skandagupia, and in the Jaunpur inserip- 
tion of ffvaravarman (Gu pia Inscriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). | 

rdjanya, ‘ Kshatriyas,’ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, _ 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv, 21; misc. ref., 
xvi 21. Albériint gives “Mathara.” See 
also ‘Raématha.’ 

Rimatha, the people of Ramatha, q. ¥%.3 misc, 
ref,, x. 5, 

Rathihva, a river; misc, ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, Kern notes that it is dificult to 
decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Rathasvd, Rathaiwd, and 
Rathasyé or Rathaspd. With Rathibvi, 
we may compare Gajahbva. 

Réva, the river ‘Nerbndda ;” misc. ref, xii. 6. 
See also ‘Narmada.’ The name Révi occurs 


in one of the Mandasir Inscriptions (Gupte 
Inscriptions, pp. Lov, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Rishika, a people in the southern division, xiv, 
15, Can the name have any connection with 
the *Ristika’ or ‘ Rastikw’ of one of the 
alicts of Asdka (Iwi?, ant, Vol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248), 

Rishyamika, mountain in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. | 

Réinaka, 1 people or pluce; misc. rof., xvi. 6, 
Korn translates by “ the Romans.” Albérfini, 
speaking of the determination of longitude 
by tho Hindus, from Lanka, says (Tndia, 
Translation, Vol. I. p. 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the rising aud setting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yamakoti and 
Rim are distaut from cach other by half a 
circle, It soums that they assign the 
countries of tho West (¢. «. North Africa) to 
Rim or the Roman Kmpire, because the Rom 
or Byzantine Grovks ovcupy the opposite 
shoros of the same sen (the Mediterrancan ); 
for the Roman Kmpire has much northorn 
latitude, and ponetrates high into the north¢ 
No part of it stretches far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere docs it rench the equator, 
as tho Hindus say with rogard to Rémaka.” 
As regards Yumakopi mentioned here, see 
‘under Bhadrigva.’ 


‘Sabara, a people; misc. rof., v. 38 ix. 15, 29: 
x. 15,18; xvi. J, 33; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
Sabaras (nagna-Sabura), and leaf-clad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras (parnu-Subaru), in tho 
south-oast division, xiv. 10; — ‘the band of 
the Sabaras, huntors, and thieves’ (Subera- 
vyddha-chaura-s ahha), mise. rof., lexxvii, 
10. In a note to his translation, Kern 
remarks on tho word purna-Nabara, “i, « 
‘leaf-savages,’ meaning those that food upon 
leaves; they are manifestly the Phyllitu: 
of Ptolemy.” Tho grant of Pallavamalle- 

| Nandivarman montions o ‘Sabara king. 
named Udayana (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 
p. 279), 

Sahya, & mountain; mise, ref., lxix. 80. It is: 
the Sabyidri range, in tho Western Ghants. 
It is mentioned in one of tho Nasik inserip- 
tions (Archwol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 109). It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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the breasts of the earth, — the other being 
the Vindhya range (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 184). 

Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country ; 
misc. ref. v. 71. See also ‘Sindhy,’ 

Sairindha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

baka, a people in the western division, xiy. 21; 
mise. ref., v. 38, 75,79; iz. 21: xiii, 9; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 26; xviii. 6. In each instance, 
Kern gives “ Scythians” in his translation. 
See also under ‘tanaka’ and ‘Mléchchha,.’ 

_ The Sakas, as a people, are mentioned in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (drchewol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. LV. p. 109); and individual 
Sokas, including Ushavadita, son-in-law of 
the Kshatrapa Nohapiina, are mentioned in 
the same series of records (id. pp. 101, 104, 
114), The ‘Sakas aro also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14), 

Sikéta, the modern Audh, or ‘Onde’ or 
‘Oudh,’ in the middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘Ayédhaka,’ 

Silva, (v. 2, Salva and Salva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2; miso. rof, v. 76; 
xvi. 21 ; xvii. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in the eustern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
rivers have flat and level banks, of equal 
height on both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal. Tt oeeurs in the Allahibid in- 
scription of Samudragupta (Gupte Tnserip- 
tions, p. 14), 

Samkhyita, a people in the middle conniry, 
xiv. 2. 

Sintika, a people in the western division, xiv. 


Baradhina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26, 

Sirasvata, a peoplo in the middle country, xiv. 
2; mise. ref., xvi, 8%. ‘They seem to be the 
people dwelling on the banks uf the Saras- 
vati, g. v, 

Nerasvati, a river; mise. ref. to the region 
Where it disupponrs, xvi, 31. Seo also 
*Sirasvata.’ 

Saray, a river; mise. ref, v. G65; xvi. 16, 

Satadrd, a river ; mise, vot,, xvi. 21, 

Sanlika, a poople in the south-cast division, 
xiv. 8; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Maulika. Suv ulsy ‘Salika,’ 
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Saurashtra, a, country, the modern Kathiawad, 
and the people of it; diamonds are obtained. 
there, xxx. 6, and pearls, lxxxi. 2,4; mise. 
ret., v.68; ix. 19; xvi, 17, 31. See also 
‘Saurdshtraka, and Surishtra,’ 

Saurishiraka, the people of Saurashtra, gq. v. 
misc, ref., xxxil. 11, 

Sauri, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
11, In a note to his translation, Kern 
suggesis that the Sauris are the Sore of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘of or belonging to Surpitra,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
lxxx. 6. Surpira is the modern Sépara, in 
the Thina District, Bombay Presidency. For 
& long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour, Bo. Br.R. As. Soc. Vol. 
XV. p. 273. See also under ‘Aparintaka,.’ 

Sauvira, a people; misc. ref., xvi. 21. Seo 
also ‘Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sanvira,.’ The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). | 

Sauviraka, a people; misc, ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘Sauytra, and Sindhn-Sauvira.’ 

Sibi, a people; misc, ref., iv. 245 v. 67; xi, 
59; xvi. 26; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika,.’ 
‘Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv.. 

12. See also ‘Sibi.’ 

Nibira, (0.7, ‘Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, 

Sithhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15;—the ruler of Simhala (Sinhal-ddhipa), 
misc. ref, xi. 60;-—- pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 8. See also ‘Lanki.’ The 
Saimbalakas, or people of Simhala, are men- 
tioned in tho Allahdbdd insoription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14), 

Simhapuraka, a people ; mise. ref., v. 42. 

Sindhu, either the river Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in the sonth-west division, xiv, 19; 
-~ the Sindhu river (Sindhu-nada), misc. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21;—tho (river) Sindhu,mise, 
ref, xvi. 10;—-the banks of the Sindha 
(Sindhu-tata), misc. ref., v. 66, 80;— the 
Sindhu country (Sindhu-vishaya), misc. ref., 
Ixix. 11; — other misc. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv, 
23; xviii. 6. Tho Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL, p. 262), 
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And the seven mouths of the river Sindhu | sunrise, the mountain of (udaya-giri), in the 


are mentioned in the Méharauli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra (Gupta Inscriptions, 


p. 141). See also ‘ Saindhava,’ 


Sindhu-Sauvira, a people in the sonth-west 
division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., x. 6; xiv. 34; 
also Sindhu-Sauviraka, misc. ref. ix. 19. 


eastern division, xiv. 7. 


sunset, the mountain of (asta-girt), in the 


western division, xiv. 20. 


supernatural people ‘and places; the city of 


spirits (bhita-pura), in the northern divi. 
sion, xiv. 27 ;— demons with matted hair (jat- 


dsura@),in the north-east division, xiv. 30;— 
the grove of spirits (vasu-vana), in the nérth. 
east division, xiv. 31 ;— Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 31; mise. ref., xiii, 8; — dwellers in 
the sky (Khastha), i in the nor th. west division, 
xiv. 22;-— dwellers in the sky (divistha), in 
the soe: east division, xiv. 31;— roamers 
in the sky (khaehara}, in the northern 
division, xiv, 28, 

Sirastna (v.72. Siiraséna), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref,, v. 35, 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 18, 22; Ixix. 26: — the 
lord of the Sirasénas (Sdraséna-pati), mise. 

' ref, xi, 54. See also ‘ Strasénaka,”? An 
inscription of the Stirasénas has been pub- 
ished in Ind. Ant. Vol, X. p. 34; the name 
occurs as Siiraséna there, and also (as a 
proper name) in one of the Nepal inseriptions 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 180), 

Sirasénaka, a people; the king of the Stirasé- 
nakas (Sérasénaka-nyipa), mise. ref., ix, 11. 
See also *Siraséna,’ 

Sorishtra, a country, the modern KAthiawid, 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are obtained there, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4; other mise. rof., iv. 22; v.79; 
x. 6; lxix. 11. Seealso ‘Saurishtra.’ The 
base ‘Surishtra’ oceurs in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archaol. Surv, West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 109); in the Jundgadh inscription of 
Rudradiman (Ind, Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262); 
and in line 9 of the Junigadh inscription of 
Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 59): but 
line 8 of the latter record shews that, the 
customary expression was Surashirah (nom. 


Albértini says, “Sauvira, 7. e, Multan and 
Jahravar.” 

Sipra, a river; mise. ref,, xvi, 9. 

' sita, a white people, mise. ref, xi.6]. See 

also ‘évéta,’ and under * Hina.’ 

Sitaka (v. J, Sataka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27, 

sky; dwellers in the sky (Ahastha), in the } 
north-west division, xiv. 22; roamers in 
the sky (thachara), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; dwellers in the sky (divishzha), in 
the north-east division, xiv.31. On xiv, 22, 
Albérint says ‘‘ Khastha, 7. ¢ people who 
are born from the trees, hanging on them 
by the navel-strings,”’ 

Smasrudbara, a people in the 
division, xiv. 9, 

‘Sona, a river; misc, ref., v. 65; xvi. 1, 9. 

spirits, the city of (bhéia-pura), in the northern 
‘division, xiv, 27. 

Sriparvata, a mountain ; mise. ref., xvi. 3. 

Sraghna, a town or country, misc. ref., xvi. | 
21. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the Su-lu-k’in-na of Hiuen 
Tesiang, and the modern Sugh near Thanésar 
(Ane, Geogt. of India, p. 345). 

stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, 4. ¢. the 
amazons, im the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref, xvi. 6. See under 
‘amazons.’ 

Sidras, placed in the south-west division, xiy. 
18, 

Suhma, a people in the eastern division, xiv. | 
0; misc. ref., v. 37; xvi. 1. : 

Sukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 


(Subiy-adhipa), mise. ref,, iv. 24. 
Bplibe, ope apc lagaae a division, | pl,), ‘ the Surashtra countries.’ 


xiv, 23; misc. ref., ix, 15, 21; x. 7: xvi. } Sarpa, a mountain in the southern division, 
— bat ely the pale qeading is } xiv. 34, ° 
Glika. Im his text of ix, 45, Kern gives suvarna-bhit, - 
Stlika, with the palatal aspirate; but fa his gat apa gg Below hia ix 
translation he gives Silika, with the dental tion, Kern gives the note — “in all likeli- 
. aspirate, and adds the note that ‘*this seems | hood a mythical land; with Ptolemy it is 
“as ‘be tha, preferable spelling.” See also] called Ohryse (cf. Lassen, Altort. iii. 242), 
Satlika, which is not to be confounded with the real 


south-east 
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island and peninsula OAryse. The latter is 
held to be Malakka; the Golden Island, 
however, the existence of which is denied 
by Lassen (Altert. ii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by.the Greeks, but also in 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99; 56, 62; 57, 
72; xviii. 123, 110), cannot be bud Samsted, 
including, perhaps, Java. Of, ae 
40, 80 (ed. Bombay).” 

Suvistu, a place or country, misc. ref., xxxii. 
19. Canit denote the Swat territory ? 

Suvira, a people; misc. ref., v. 79. See also 
*Sanvtra, Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sanvira.,’ 

éva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

svéia, a white people; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
also ‘ stta,? and under ‘ Hina.’ 

swamps or marshes ( paldla), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Syimika, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 28. 


Takshagila, the inhabitants of Takshaégila, g. v., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26; misc. ref., 
xvi. 26, 

Takshaéila, a city; misc. ref., x. 8. See also 
‘Takshasila.? The place is the well-known 
Taxila of the Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of Agéka’s power 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. 2X. p. 247). Albérfini 
says‘ Takeshasila, 7, ¢. Marfkala.” Miarikala 
seems to be the same with Marigala, in 
connection with which he speaks of ‘the 
country between Bardart and Mirigala,” 
and of ‘‘the country Nirahara, behind 
Mirtgala” (India, Translation, Vol. II. 
p. 8). 

Tala, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
29, Alb@rint gives “Talahela,” — not 
“Tilas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, [ suppose, There was an 
ancient town named Talipura or Talfpura 
in the neighbourhood of Nirmand in the 
Panjab (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 290), 

Talikata (v. 1. Tapitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11. Talikét in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict suggests itself; but it ishardly possible 
that the place can be so ancient, 

Tamalipti, a city; misc. ref., x. 14. It seems 
to be tho Zan-mo-li-td of Hiuen Teiang, 
which has been identified with Tamluk on 
the Selai, just above its junction with the 


Hughli (Buddh. Rec. West. World, Vol. II. 
p. 200, and note36). Seealso ‘Tamaliptike,? 

Tamaliptika, (v. 1, Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Tamalipti, g.v., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7, 

Tamraparnf, in the southern division, xiv. 16: 
pearls are obtained there, lxxxi, 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
sald to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Oeylon, which was known as 
Tamraparnt (whence ‘Taprobane’) in the 
days of Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 289, 
24.0, 249). 

Tangana (v. J. Tankana, g. v.), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29; misc. ref., ix. 
17; x. 12; xvi.6; xxxii. 15. 

Tankana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 12; mise. ref., xvii, 25. <A country 
named Tanka is mentioned in the Dasivatira 
cave inscription at Elléra (Cave-Temple In- 
scriptions, p. 94, text Ime 10), See also. 
‘Tangana.’ 

Tapi, the river Taptt ; ; misc. ref., perhaps ; an 
interpolation, xvi, 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nisikinscriptions (drcheol. Surv. 

' West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 100). The ». J. for 
Tialikata, g. v.. would give a reference to the 
banks of the Tapi. 

Taérakshiti, a (P) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21, 

throats ; high-throated people (drdhvakantha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. 8. Also see 
‘necks,’ 

timingildsana, °o whale-eating people,’ in the 
southern. division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, q- 0; 3 misc. 
ref., x. 11; xvi. 22: xvii. 16. Also Trai- 
gartaka, misc. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref., ix. 19. See also ‘Trai- 


garta,  Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Obambai' grant (Ind. Ani. Vol. XVII. 
p. 8). 


tvinéira, ‘ three-eyed people,’ in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

Tripura, a city; misc, ref., v.39. See also 
‘Tripurt,’ | 

Tripuri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. See also ‘Tripura.’ There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripuri, — the 
modern Téwar near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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Tukhara, a people in the north-west division, 
xiy. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
« Tocharians,”’ 

Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

tuvaginana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. See also ‘ aéva- 
mukhe, and asvavadana.’ 


udayagirt, ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern Givision, xiv. 7. 

Uddéhika, (v. 7. Audéhika and Auddéhika), 
a people in the middle couniry, xiv. 3. 
Albériini says, “Uddéhika, near Bazana.” 
Bazina, which name is marked by the trans- 
Jator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
Albérint (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsakh = 
four miles, td. p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanguj. He also says that 
Bazina is the capital of Gujarat, and “is 
called Nédrdyan by our people.’ And he 
places Anhilwid sixty farsakhs to the south- 
west of Bazina (id. p. 205), 

Udichya, the people of the north; misc. ref., 
xvi, 21. Compare udichipatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 312. 

Udra (v. 1., perhaps, Odra or Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv, 6 ; misc. ref., v.35; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 25. Alsosee ‘ Andra, and Odra,’ 

Udumbara, a people; misc. ref, vy. 40; xvi, 3, 
See also ‘ Andumbara,’ 

Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain ; misc. ref,, x. 15 ; 
xii, 14; lxix. 30. Seealso ‘ Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti,’ In the Prikrit form of Ujéni, the 
name appears in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B.C. by one of the edicts of ASdka 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XTX. pp. 85, 96). 

Ujjihana, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 

Upajyétisha, (v. 1. Aupajyantisha), a people in 
the middle eountry, xiy. 3. .; 

Upavaiga, a country in the south-east division, 
xivy.8. Kern translates the name by “ Vanga 
minor,” 

érdivakantha, high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv, 8. 


Uéinara, 4 people; misc, ref., iv, 22; xvi. 26.. 


See algo § Ausinara,’ 


Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiy. 7, 
Utkala is always explained as denoting Orissa, 

uitardpatha, a customary name for Northern 
India, mise. ref. ix.41. Seealso ‘ Aryavarta 
and contrast ‘ dakshindpatha.’ Occasionally 
udichipatha occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical uttardpatha. The 
Western Chalukya records speak of Harsha. 
vardhana of Kanauj as “the lord of all the 
uttardpatha or region of the north” (@. 9. 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 87). 


Vadgavamukha, in the south-west division, xiy, 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s' mouth,’ 
which is the entrance to the lower regions 
ai the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks — 
‘‘in the astronomical Siddhintas Vadava- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the South Pole.” 

Vablika, Vahlika, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; misc. ref, v.80; iz. 10. See also 
‘Bahlika, Biblika.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the Méharault inscription (Gup- 
ta Inscriptions, p, 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven months of the 
Indus and then conquered the Vablikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Ballkh, 

Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha, q- ¥.3 mige, 
ref., ix, 27, 

Vaidéha, the people of Vidéha, q- .3 mise, 
ref., xxxii, 22, 

Vaidéhaka, the people of Vidéha, 9. .; miso, 
ref., ix. 18, 21; xvi. 16, 

vaidirya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, 

Vaisyas, placed in the western division, xiv. 21. 

Vanavisi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref, ix. 15; xvi, 6. It is the modern 
Banawisi in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts. Albérin? says “Vans- 
vasi on the coast,” And Rashidu-d Din 
(Hlliot’s History of India, Vol. I. p. 58) says 
*‘Banawis on the shore of the sea,” Tt 
seems to be some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Buzantion, — which appears to represent 
Vaijayanti, another ancient name of Bana- 
Wasi, — as a sea-side mart. | 
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vanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 

western division, xiv. 20. 

Vanga, ® country, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv, 8; misc. ref,, 
vy. 72, 78,79; ix. 10; x. 14; xvi. 1; xvii. 
18, 22; xxxii. 15. See also ‘ Vaiga, and | 
Upavange.’ The Vanga countries (Vangéshu; 
loc. plur.) are mentioned in the Méharauli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Gupte 
Inscriptions, p. 141). 

Vihga, a variant of Vahga, q.u.; misc. ref., 
wi. 60. 

Vardhamilna, acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref., xvi. 3; Ixxix, 
91; xciv. 2, Itis the modern Bardwan in | 
Bengil. 

Vasiti (v. 2. Vaéati), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref., xvii. 19. 

Vasumat, 2 mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. 

easuvand, ‘the forest of Vasas or spirits,’ in 
the north-east division; xiv. 31. 

Vitadhina, a people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 26; misc. ref,, xvi. 22. The text of xvi. 
99 shews that the namo is Vitadhéna. But 
on xiv. 26 Albérini gives “ Distra; Kavi- 
tadhfina,” instead of “Distraka and Vilta- 
dhiins.” Monier-Williams says that, in 

‘addition to being the name of a degraded 
tribe, the word means ‘the descendant of an 
outeaste Brihman by a Brihman female,’ 

Vatsa, a people in the middlo country, xiv. 2; | 
ond in the south-cast division, xiv. 8;—~ 
misc, rof., x 5; xvii, 18, 22. 

Védasmriti, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 32. 

Vellira, a town in the southern division, xiv. 
14, It is, undoubtedly, the well-known 
Veril, Yeruli, Gldra, or Ellérd, in the 
Nizim’s Dominions, whore the caveetemples 
ave. The place is also mentioned, as Vallira 
(for Velldra), in the inscription at the Bud. 
dhist wihdra, known as the Chatétkacha 


members of the community of ascetics 

“whose permanent abode was in the cave- 

temples at Valitiraka,”’ and who had come to 

pass the rainy season at Karlé; the other 

two records, however, seem to mean that a 

branch of the sahgha from Valliraka ulti- 

mately settled at Karlé, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there: there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid. 

p- 101, note 1, that Valliraka was the 

ancient name of Karlé itself), Under the 

Sanskritised name of Hlipura, the place is 

also mentioned in connection with the Rash- 

trakita king Krishna I, for whom the 

* Kajilisa temple’ wes constructed there 

(Ind. Ant, Vol. XII. p. 228). 

. Vénaé, a river in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ;—-diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 6; 
misc. ref. iv. 26; xvi. 9. 

Vénumati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. Albérini says, ‘‘Vénumatt (?), 7. ¢. 
Tirmidh.’’ | 

Vétravati, a river ; mise. ref., xvi. 9. 

Vidarbha, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also ‘Vaidarbha.’ Vidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). - 

Vidéha, a country, and the people of it; mise,* 
ref., v. 41, 71; xvi. 11. See also ‘ Vaidéha, 
and Vaidéhaka,’ 

Vidisa; misc. ref, xvi, 32, Monier-Williams 

gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 

of the district of Dasarna, and (2) a river im 

Milwa. 

Vidyidhara, a class of supernatural beings ; 
misc. ref., ix. 27. Kern translates by ‘the 
inhabitants. of Fairy-land ;” and identifies 
them with the Teutonic “elves.” 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitants of the 
recesses of the Vindhyas,”’ or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dnta-vdsinah), in the 








cave, near Gulwida in the neighbourhood 
of Ajanti (drehend, Sure West. lid. Vol TV, 
pp. 189, 140); and as Vallienka, or probably 
more correctly Vallfaaka (for Velldralea), 
in three Buddhist fuseriptions at Karlé 
(Archwol, Sure, Wert. Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 10], 
108, 113: as regards the firat of these 
yecords, I differ from the published transla- 
tion, and take the record ta mean that the 
village of Karajika was granted to some 






south-east division, xiv. 9;— the forests of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-diavi), xvi. 3;— 
the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
thoearth, the other being the Himavat moun- 


tains, xiii, 85; — mise. vef., xii, 6; xvi. 10, 12 


(perhaps an interpolation); lxix. 30. The 
Vindhya mountains are mentioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archaeol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), In other epigra- 
phio passages, they are mentioned as one of 
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- the breasis of the earth, the other being the 
Sahya range (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (td. p. 185) ; 
and as extending up to, and including, the 
Nagarjont Hill in the Gayd District (id. 
pp. 227, 228). : 

Vipasa, a river; misc. ref,, xvi, 21. 

Virata, a country; misc. ref, (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12. Virdtakote, ‘the fort of 
Virata,’ was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
wir District, 

Vitaka, a people; misc. ref, xvi. 2. In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the Mékalas and the Kiratas, 
— ‘These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lampikas and 
Utsavasankétas ; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.” 

Vitasta, the river Jhélam; mise. ref., xvi. 27. 

Vokkana, a people in the western division, 

xiv. 203 misc. ref, xvi. 35. 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vrishadvipa, ‘the island of bulls,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

evlghamukha, * a tiger-faced people,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

vyalagréva, «a people with serpents’ necks,’ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 


whales, eaters of (timiigil-Zéana), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

white people (gaudaka) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misc. ref. to white people (svéta) or 
to White Hinas (évéte-Hina), xvi. 38, — 
but see under ‘ Hana.’ 

women; the kingdom of women, 7. ¢. the 
country of the amazons (stré-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xif. 22; —a people 
with the faces of women (ndri-mukha), in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17, 


Yamuna, the river Jamn&: mise, ref., v. 37; 
xvi. 2 ; — mentioned .as the daughter of the 
sun (divdkara-sutd), xliii. 32 ; — the region 
between the Gatga and the Yamun§ (Ganga- 
Yamun-dntardla), mise. ref., lxix.26. See 
also ‘Yamuna.’ 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamuna, 
g. v. in, the middle country, xiv. 2, and in 


the northern division, xiv. 25. In xiy. 2, 
Kern translates ‘‘those who dwell along the 
banks of the Jamné ;” and in xiv. 25, « those 
who live near the sources of the Jamn3.” On 
xiv. 2, Albériini says ‘‘ the valley of the 
Yamuna;" but on xiv. 25, “Yamuna, i. 6, a 
kind of Greeks,” — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

YaSsovati, a city in the northern division, xiy, 
28. ‘Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves,” 

Yaudhéya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; mise. ref. iv. 25; v. 40, 67, 75; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also ‘ Yaudhéyaka.’ 
The Yaudhéyas are mentioned in the 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscripe - 
tions, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 

. Bijayagadh (dd, p. 251). 

Yaudhéyaka, another form of Yandhéya, g. v.: 
mise. ref., xi, 59 ; — the king of the Yaudhé- 
yakas (Yaudhéyaka-nripa), misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; misc. ref., iv. 22; v.78, 80; ix, 
21,35; x. 6, 15,18; xiii. 9; xvi. 1; xviii. 
6 ;— the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Milgchchhd he Yavandéh), ii, 15 (see also 

‘under ‘Miléchchha’). In ii. 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yavana by 
“the Greeks ;” and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, - 
Albériini says “Yavana, 4, e. the Greeks.” - 
And McOrindle gives the following note 
(Invasion af India by Alewander the Great, 
p- 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word:—‘ Tho name of Ion, the. 
eponymous ancestor of the Tonians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written asIvon. The Hebrow transcription | 
of this digammated form is Javan, the name 
by which Greece ig designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana, the 
name applied in Indian works to Ionians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rock edict of Aééka speaks of the 
Yonas, ¢. ¢, Yavanas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. ° 
pp. 239, 240, 247); and it desoribes Anti- 
ochus II. of Syria, as a Yéna, 7. e. Yavana, . 
King (ibid. pp, 289, 240, 241, 242), The 
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Yavanas, a8 @ tribe, are meutioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archwol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and several indivi- 
dual Yavanas are mentioned in the same 
series of records (ibid. pp. 90, 91, 93, 94, 
95,115). And the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of Asidka (Jud. Ant. Vol. VIL 
p. 260, text line 8; from an inspection of the 





original stone, I take the reading to be 
Astkasya  Mauryasy=hhhié Yavana-réjéna 
Tushasphén=idhishthdya §c.) Like. the 
Kambéjas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanas 
are located by Varihamihira too much 
towards the south; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 

Yugamdhara, a people; misc. ref., xxxii, 
19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANDOWAY DISTRICT, BURMA. 


Extract from a diary kept by the Myé,éh' of 
Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in the Padé Circle of the Sando- 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false :-— 


In ancient times there lived near the source of. 


the Dadé River a butte? who had a daughter. 
The girl was amusing herself by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


@ torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and so she was drowned. Her last words were 
ameé 1é,5 and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named Mewa, whence also a neighbouring village 
took its name, : 


Lower down are two villages, Yetbd, and 
Palaings’. These took their names from the 
yetbe* and palaing3,® with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. Hovueuton. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL IN MODERN INDIAN LIFE. 


Lately u pair of boots belonging to me disap- 
peared in a suspicivus manner, The servants had 
been quarrelling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath amon themsclves to find out the 
culprit. The servants iinplicated were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bhiatt, the khdisdmdn, the 
bearer, a khidmatgdr, and a chuprdet, all Musal- 
mins; a chuprdat, a sais, two parkhdwdlde, all 
Hindus; and a mehtur. 


I watched tho proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water (gaigdjal) from Hardwir was produced inu 
medicine bottle (!) and uncurked. This the Hindus 
in turn solemnly held in both hands, while they 
repeated, cach in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat thus:—‘ May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, ¢etc., if I stole those 
boots!” The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in the usual form of saluta- 
tion, There was nv doubt as to the holy water. 
It belonged tu one of the parokhdwalds, who was 





1 Towugship officer. 7 Merchant, woalthy man. 
8“ My mothor !”? common oxpression of astonishment 
and trouble, 


by caste a Thakur from Faizibid in Oudh, and° 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 
from Hardwar. 


The mehtar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the botile ; 
so he produced his three children,—a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched their heads and swore to the above effect. 


All the Musalmins then swore on the Qur’dn 
that none of them were guilty. 


In the end the “hdiisdmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn to innocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the boots amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master's, 
who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 

ROC. TeMpre. 
Rangoon, March 1893. 
ac I I a eee 


4 A fishing instrument. 
5A basket, 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Santan Fourtanus. Translated from the Sant&lf by 


A. Campbell, Free’ Church of Scotland, Santal 


Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokhuria. 

. Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, ahd in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraceslike the SantAls, who may be expected 
to be in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 


influence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
creation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character.? 


I must admit, however, that Dr. Oampbell’s 
collection is somewhat disappointing. Nor has 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting. Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence: and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactorily classify them, itis absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on-this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout this: collection. 

The first story, “The Magic Lamp,” is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
“Arabian Nights,” which is not part of the 
. Original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale, “ Jhorea, and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shékh Ohillt.” Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, “The Boy and 
his Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious saut or 
co-wite, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosont.” 
In thisthird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal” cycle, which, in this case, is represented 
by the protecting cow—a legitimate descendant of 
the Kamadhénu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down. 
the stream. The common Northem India. version 
of this is given by My. Mark Thornhill in the 


“ Princess with the Golden Hair’? and in Major 


Temple’s “ Wonderful Ring.” 


. . Inthe fifth tale, “Kara and Guja,’” we have 
‘, another well-known incident popular all over 


* Dalton Descriptive Ethnology, p. 209 ff. 





It would again not . 






3 Indian Fairy Tales, p. 86. 


Northern India of the deuron who chews grains of 
iron and is killed by the hero, while the rascally 
Dom or Dhébi takes all the credit. Next follows 
“The King and His Inquisitive Queen,” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known, story 
in the Introduction of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
where the deus ex machind, who warns the mer. 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wite, is a 
cock: here it is a he-goat. Then comes « The 
Story of Bitarim.” Bittéd, Dr. Campbell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as Santali, for: 
a span, and the story of Bittarém, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one of the most delightful gf. 


- Grimm’s Household Tales (No. 37), « Thembling,” 


The only difference is that the Sant&lt Hop-o’-my. 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching. ' 
creation of the German fancy, in which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for the. 
dear little creature which we miss in. the Hastern, 
form of the tale. “The Story of the Tiger” is - 
our old friend the fox, who acts as arbitrator and 


_ induces the tiger to go back to his cage to shew 


how he managed to come out. In « Lipi and 
Lapra’* we have the well-known idea of the clever ., 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers, 
and “‘Gumda the Hero” is of the Munchausen 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of tha Hast.and the West.” : 


‘Perhaps the most original and characteristis 
of these stories are those about animals. A good: 
one describes the dilemma of the man who had” 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and the, 
lizard: and here, too, we come across the stupid, : 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes,’ : 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the * 
crane who takes one year the root crop and in’ 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German.” 
version in Grimm. In the “Seven Brothers and’ - 
their Sister” we have the old. superstition. of. 
human sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, * 
on which Dr. Campbell might have given an 
interesting note. 


It willthus be seen that, to thestudent of com-. 
parative folllore, there is much of interest in this. - 
collection. We can only express the hope that in’ 
another series Dr. Campbell will give us more of , 
the really indigenous folktales, and ruthlessly: . 
discard those which are obviously of foreign,’ 
origin: and he would do more justice to his work : 
if he would send it outequipped with analysis, . 
notes and illustrations of parallel plots and in - 
cidents, without which any colléction of folklore,. 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively’ 
little value. W. Qrooxe. | 


Ff . 


ae 
* Wideawake Stories, p, 2UL,,,. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, I. 6. 8. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 


T may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistén. 





(1) Ram Lala Nahachha. Twenty verses of four lines each in Séhar-chhand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdiras. A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be fonnd described in 
Bihdr Peasant Life, § 1314. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan Pathak, which has been 
printed at the Khadg Bilis Press, Bankipur, 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre— 

Adi Séradi, Ganapati, Gauri mandia hé \ 
Réima-Lalé tara nahachhd gdi sundia hé ii 

Jehi yd solhi hit parama-nidhi pdia hé \ 

Kéti janama kara pdtaka dirt so jdia ho W 1 
Kitinha bdjana bdjehin Dasaratha ké griha hé | 
Déva-léka saba dékhahin dnanda att hia hé 
Nayara sohdwane léigata barani na jdtai hé | 
Kauwalyd be harakha na hridaya samdiat hé 2 WN 


First revere I Siradi, Ganéda and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child! Rama. Ho who singoth it gainoth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulutod throuvh countless transmigrations leave him for ever (1). 


Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearty. ‘The city of Oulh seemoth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of Kaugalyé cannot be contained in her heart (2). 


(2) VWairagya-Sandipani (usnally spelled °dipint) or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 
‘of Devotion’ (as contrasted with the common expression kdmdgni-s°, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexnal desire). In three praliisa or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the poot himself cally the work Dirdya-Sandipint. A good Commentary by Bandan 
Pithak, with gloss by Muhidév Par'sid, Khadg Bilis Press, Binkipur. The contents are 
described by the names of the various lectures, as follows i— 


Invocation I., 1—7. 


Prakdga T., Sunt-Srablio-harnan, an wccount of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7—33, 
Metre Déhi, Sérathé mid Cheargriti, 


Prakigs IT, Sautemahind-hurnan, an account of the true grostness of a holy man. IL., 
1—9. Metre, as above, e 


Prakiga ITL, Sdutiebarnan, awn necount of the true Poace. IIL, 1—20. Metre, as above. 


The work is principally composod of shor sententious verses. The following may be 
taken as cxamples of the langue o— 

1, 5. Vulasi, yahe tann khéta hat, 

Mana vacha karma hisine \ 
Pipa jpunga dwar hija hain, 
Bawai so lewat nidina Wl 
IL, 1. Retni to bhitkhane indy hat, 

Dinu ko dkitkhana bhéine \ 


FECL PRR ie Heber Rgstl a PEP UPRE gH PNR NN eagle ait aA PH ORR ERR ESI etn MP AY seuteovancemn ast nseveennttthanpt eens that TEPER NATAL O COC LAC 


1 Dald = 16), a darling. 
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Disa ko bhikhana bhakti hain, 
Bhakti ko bdhikhana jrdna il it 


Jnéna ko bhitkhana dhydna hai, 
Dhyéna ko bdhitkhana tydga | 


Tydga ko bhikhana sdnti-pada, 
Tulast, amala addéga Ik 2 Ul 


I have noted two verses of the Vairdgya Sandipint, which are repeated in other works of” 


the poet :—viz., Bai. I, I. This occars in Déhébali (1) and Saé’sai (1,2). Bar.I,15. =D éhabdat' 
(38) and Sat’sait I, 107. 


The poem being a short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative | 
religion, I here give a translation of the whole. 


T.—Invocations 


Dthé, —~ On the left of Rama? sitteth Sita and on his right Lakehmana: meditation on him. 
thus is ever propitious, and is, O Tul’si, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). Tul’s, the darkness of | 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds: for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the gun) 
shineth upon it (2). He heareth without ears, and seeth without eyes. Without a tongne doth. 
he taste. No nose hath he, and yet he smelleth; and no body hath he, yet he feeleth (8). 
Sérathé — Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprehended. Utierly free. 
is he of quality, of Maya (illusion)? is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he fade 
unto himself the form of man (4). Déhd,—- Tul’si, this body of thine suffereth. It ever 
suffereth the threefold woe.4 It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmen, 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, so wilt thon reap (6). This book, thé 
‘Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge. It giveth the teaching of thé 
Védas and Pordnas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7). ) 


II.—The Nature of the Holy. 


Déhd, — Simple are his syllables, simple his language. Brut, though simple, know thos 
that they are full of meaning. Tul’st, simple is the Holy, and thas mayst thou recogmiset 
him (8). Chaupdi,— Unimpassioned is he, but riving happiness to all. Just and self-restrainnd 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever fox, 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). Déhd, — Such men are only here and there; 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping othors, ever devoted td: 
the supreme goal, in love® working out their lives (10). Whether he shutteth the door of his’ 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the trath,® in this world is the Holy man ever discreet’ (11).. 
When he speaketh, it is with diseretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever placeth he 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). Hoe showoth enmity to ne 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship, Tul’st! this is the religion of tho Holy, ever te 
speak with even justice (13). Chaupdi,— Very true is ho to the One, over keeping his 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth iv 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’st, by these marks dost thou know him (14), 
Sa ct ee ee | 


2 Réma is, throughout Tul’si Das’s philosophy, the equivalent of the tévara of Raménuja’s Vedantic aystent 
Thence translate the word for the future aa ‘the Lord.’ Vide post, the remarks on the Sat’aat, 
® Here the poet adopts the language of Sankara Acharya. 
| * Woe is of three kinds, those from within the body (as disease, &c.), those from God (as a lightning stroke, Sec 
(aad extemal (as from wild beasts, or serpents), Cy. Sdnkhya. Karika, I. 
_ BI take the reading prfti not vritti. —- 6 Jathé artha equal to yathdrtha, — 
1 9 9-y 6¥em When speaking the truth, he speaks kindly. 
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Déhi, — One trust, one strength, one hope, one faith? Ags the chétak-bird longeth for a rain- 
cloud in the season of Swdéz, so longeth he for the Lord (15). He hath no anger nor fault,? 
and isa ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath abandoned desire, and hath 
betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to humility ; He endureth 
all things; with heart and mouth, he ever calleth on the mame of the Lord. So dwelleth the 
Holy man, and so doeth he (17). Those who dwell by him, he maketh like unto himself: 
while the wicked man giveth his soul twofold® sorrow. Saith Tul’si, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault“ (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy maa, falling like 
nectar onthe ear. When the hard heart heareth them, it becometh wax (19). They beget the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;* they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and in tho heart they aro (sharp arrows) piercing sin (20). Cooling are they like unto the 
beams of the moon. ‘Ten million fevers do they cure in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). Chaupdi, —~ They destroy overy thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the sun do they clear 
away tho darkness of error. © Tul’si, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). Déhd, — Not by deed, not by thought, not by 
word doth he ever give pain to any one. Yea, he is such because the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earth 3). When thon seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thes, When 
thou touchost him thy deeds** dopart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringest thee to Him from whom thou camest (24). Very gentle is he, 
and pure even in his desires. In his soul is there no defilement. On his Master alone is his 
heart ever stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tul's! praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass: womon aro but as wood or stone. Such an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon earth (27), 


Chaupéi, —- Gold lookoth he upon as clay, woman as but wood or stone. Of these things 
the favour hath ho forgotten, That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 


Dihi, —~ Froo of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference betwoun ‘I’ and ‘thon,’ (bat knoweth that all are but parts of the Lord), No evil : 
thought is ovor his. Sorrow doth noi make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (30). Equal counteth he gold and glass. Hqual counteth he friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (81). Few, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have frood thomsulves from all illusion: for in this iron age men’s natures are ever 
lnstful’and ovooked, like tho puacock and the crow™ (32). He who hath wiped ont ‘I’ and 
‘thou,’ and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith Tul'st, is ho known (88), 


ITL—The Greatness of the Holy. 


Sératha—-Who, () Tul’st, can tell with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 
For tho thonsand tongned serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
deseribo his spotless discernmont (34), Déhd, —- Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the trees turned into pens, and Ganésa himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 


ERR e eke RW ee oe | Te Tibet edi Ore Heelan 


® Comm. fat man kichih'nd, bharded buddht kA, biswds chitt 44, bal ahamkar ka. 
® Or, if wo ruil asthe, for dikAt, ho hath neither love nor hatred. 
10 Sorrow for tho wicku:l man’s unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecution of the wicked. ; 
1 Mt. Muluya ix famous for ite aundal trees which give their scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Ths foult in its origin. Lt was originally o pile of ordure. 
9 Comm. dunbhavautkha brahma-sukhey 
18 Lit., ho is RAmn’s form upon the onrth. ‘The corresponding idea in Bnglish is that given above. 
Mt Thy karma, ‘lho vonsoquances of thy good and bad actions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from tho Lord, 
Tho peacock, fair without and mean within, The crow, black without and within, 
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not all be written (35}, Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36), 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from Whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37). The lowest of the 
Jow is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; bat what availeth the highest caste, if the’ 
Lord’s' name is not heard therein (88). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39), 
Chaupai, — Tul’si saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who tight and day at every breath reiterateth hig 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-born man ig 
equal unto him. For the one day and night uttereth the Name, while the other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41), Déhé,—The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name, 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever remaining apart from the world, he 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42), 


IV.—Perfect Peace. 


Déhi, ~ The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of the day isthe sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, the adornment of meditation - 
is total Self-surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-surrendor is paro and spotlegs 
Peace (44), 


Chaupit, —This Peace is altogether pure and spotless, and dostroycth all the troubles 
mankind endureth. He who can maintain such peace within his heart over remainoth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are born of the threefold sins?” the intolorable hoard 
of grief begotten of faulis committed, — all these are wiped away. Him, whoremaineth raptin . 
Perfect Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). O Tul’st, so cool®’ is the Holy 
Man, that ever he remaineth free of earthly cares. The wicked are like serpents, but what can 
they do unto him, for his every limb hath become a sure medicing™® against their bite (47), 


Déha, — Very cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48), 3 


Chaupdi, — In this world, call thou him cool, who never nttercth words of anger from hig 
mouth, and who, when plerced in front by sharp arrows of words, never feeleth ono trace of 
"wrath (49). Déhé,—Search ye the seven regions,” tho nine continents,” the threo worlds,®* and 
ye will find no bliss equal to Peace (50). Ohawpdi,—Whore Peace hath been imparted by the 
True Teacher, there the root of anger is consumed, as if by fire, Hurthly lusts and desires’ 
fade away, and this is the mark of Peace (51). Peace is a bliss-giving ovean, whose shining 


actions holy sages have sung. Him, whose body and soul aro rapt in it, no fire of self can 
burn (52), 

Déhé, — In the firo of self, burneth the whole universe, and on] y tho Ifoly escape, only 
because that they have Peace (53). Peace is like unto a mighty water, which when a man 
toucheth he becometh peaceful, and the fire of golf consumuth him not, thongh (the wickod) try 


With countless efforts (54). His virtues? become glorious as the sun, which when the world 
seeth it marvelleth ; but he who hath once become as water, becometh again nob aa fire (55), 


SESE 2 NR ATRL WTA i RU eI! wah 


18 Sin is of three kinds, and it is committed by thought (manasa), hy word (viechaki), or by dead (khyaka), 


i The expression “cool” hag a peculiar significance in a hot climate like India. ho poot deyeribos what cone a 


stitutes “‘ coolness ”’ in the following versos, 


8 The garala sila is said to be a stone on smelling which & person bitton by a snnke rocovors. 
19 The aapta dvipa, Jambu and the others, 

® The nova khanda, Bharata and the others, named from tho nino sons of Rishabhadéva, 

a Earth, heaven and the world of the departed. 

*3 Virtues in the senge of ‘ qualities,” not “ good qualitiog,’? 
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Albeit it is cool, and gentle, pleasure giving, and preserving li 

for as fire also are its virtues (56). ls . g iio, still count not Peace as water, 
Ohaupdi,— Those mortals ne’er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that the 

blaze, they burn, they are angry, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and hate 

alternately (57). Déhd, — He is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero 

he ig alert, he is a true warrior (58), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous ad 

full of meditation, whose soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 


Chaupdi, — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished, Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. QO Tul’si, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy here of hearts 
aviseth a loud cry for mercy (60). Déhd, — There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mere 
Lust and its crew are fied, even as the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). . 


Good man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correct it (and forgive tho poet) (62), 


(3) Barawé or Barawai Ramayan. In the Darawd metre (6+4+2+4+4124 
1= 19 métrds). In? kénds or cantos. Kdnd I, Bdl-kdpd vv. 1-19. Kédnd II, Ayédhyd-kand 
vy. 20-27. Kénd III, <dlranya-bdnd, vv. 28-33, Kénd IV, Kishhindhya-kind, vv. 3 435 
Kind V, Suutar-ledind, vv. 80-41. Kénd VI, Lankd-kind, v. 42. Kénd VIL, Uttar-kénd, 
vy, 43-69. A good commentary by Bandan Pathak, another by Baij’ndth, published by Nawal 
Kishor, Lucknow. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. No othur work of the poet is without a menyala, or introductory invocation. 


After three introductory verses in praise of Siti’s beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rd mdyan, in an extremely condensed and often enigmatic form. Thus, the whole narrative 
of the Kishkindhyd-bénd is given in two vorses, and of the Lankd-kdnd in one verse; as 
follows : 


Kishhindhyd-lind. 
Sydna yaura dow miratt Lachhimana Réma | 
Ina tt bhai stla hirati até abhirdma WoL ott 
Kujanapile quas-barajita alsula anttha | 
Kahahw kripd-nidhi rdura basa guaa-gdtha WoW 


(Hanumin points them ont to Sngriva and says): ‘Those two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, are Rama aud Lakshman. They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, vory chamning (to him who hows the talo).’ (When Rama had killed Bali, and set Sugriva 
onthe throne. The latter approached him and said), ‘Tell me, Abode-of-merey, how I can 
sing thy virtues. Tam bata dord of bajanas (monkuys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, and with no protector (exeupt thee), 

Laidi-lind, 
Drihidhe adhunk pilusuta sahita ananta | 
delathd sarine ko lahat Iiduud bhagawanta 


(On hearing about Sita from (UTnunmin), the holy Rima (started for Lanks) glorious with 
anarmy (edhani for edhiai) of nuny kinds (of wnimals), accompanied by the Serpent of Hternity 
(ic, Lakshinauy whe was ite inesrpation) Who dare say that (the army ) was like the sea? 
(For the sen is dextenetive, bub Béana's army was for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
conquered Laika.) 


AR OR NLVUPRORE OER! Uy ed ra Ab ua gh RTTUE ad. URPTIOAREOPRERQORAID RHR NTR Hae ea eerema enema aemenan sateen aaa 
@ ‘Chis couuivad osphurstden. Pha pont hint in the last few vorios compared Peace with water and contrasted 
it with fire, Bub, he saya, bho qompiriden mnat net be garricd too far, for wator, though it assuages thirst, &c., has 
bat tumpurary affunts, und thirst roturis, while the offoats of Peuco are permanent. On the. other hand, fire, 
though  buruing dustroyur, iv aluu ua univerdal paridor, und as euch roscinbles Peace, 
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(4) P&rbati-mangal. The marriage song of Pirvati. Sixteen stanzas. Each composed 
of sixteen or twenty-four lines in Aruna™ chhand, followed by four lines in Harigtti-chhand, a total 


of 360 lines or charans. 

The poem describes the marriage of UmAa, or Parvati, to Siva,—well known to readers of 
the Kumara Sambhava. It is a favourite subject with Tul’st Dis, (cf Rdm. Bd, 75 and ff.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and the terrifying horrors of ‘Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan N ature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes the approach of ‘Siva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Umii's home :— 


Bibudha b6li Hari kaheu nikata purn ders | 

Apana dpana séju sabahin bilagdew 97 NN 
Pramatha-ndtha ké séitha Pramatha-qana réjahin | 

Bibidha bhdnti mukha bdhana btkha birdjahin WW 98 
Kamatha khapara madhi khila niséna bajiwahin | 

Nara-hapdla jala bhari bhart piahin pidiwahin 1 99 
Bara anuharata bardta bani Hari hansi kaha \ 

Sunt hia hansatu Mahésu kilt huutuke maha 1) 100 
Bada binddu maga midu na kachhu kahi dwata \ 

Jét nagara niarint bardia bajdwata W101 = 
Pura kharubharu ura haralhew Achalu Akhandulu \ 

Paraba udadhi umageu janu lakhi bidhu-mandalu Wt 102 1) 
Pramudiia gé agawainu bilthsi bardiahs | 

Bhabharé banat na rahata na banat pardtahi W108 oN 
Chalé bhajt gaja baji phirahin nahin phérata \ 

Badlaka bhabhari bhuldna phirahit ghara hérata W104 
Dinha jd janawasa sundsa kié saba | 

Ghara ghara bdlaka bata huhana léigé taba \y 105 
Préta betdla bardti bhitta bhaydnaka | 

Barada chadhd bara bhdura sabai kubdnaka i 106 
Kusala karat karatéra hahahih hama siiehia | 

Dékhaba biti bigha jiata jaun bdichia W107 
Samichéra suni sichu bhacu mana Matnahiz | 

Nérada ké upadésa kawane ghara yainahth 108 1 

Vhhand. \\ Ghara-ghdla-chdlaka Kalaha-priya kahiute parama parcmdratht | 

Tarst baréhht kinha puni munt sdta swdratles siérathe | 
Ora dt Umahin anélka bidht jalapati janané ilukha mauat | 

Himawinu hahew Isdwu-mahimd agama niyama na jonad Wo 1s Ul 


(Siva, with his retinue of ghosts and goblins attended by all the wther yods, approaches the 
bride’s home. The gods, headed by Vishnu, can hurdly conceal their laughter aé his strange array). 
Hari addressed the gods and said ‘The city is now near. Lot ns each murch separately, 
each with his own retinue.25 Goblins will look best in attendance on their lord.’ (So Siva’s 


TRS pst naresnnetntenne=ennyinnsnpniyeneetrnesenreetey- nat pone 2 Dre ky nt ley cum Westone yes peettci erin ne imate 

24 druna-chhand, 20 métrds, with pause at the 11th. The last two Kylwbles mist he ona muiird each, The 
metre is not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Colebrooko in lis ousay on Sanskrit aul Prikyit Poutry. It is described 
in the Gana-Prastéraka-Prakasa, of Rim Dis Udist, which gives the first two Hues of the Péphatiomangal ag an 
example. Harigiti-chhand, also called Mahtsharte-hhanud is well known. Doseribed by Kellogg on p. 20 of his prosody, 
not mentioned by Colebrooke. It has seven foot in each line (hx) +6495. 28 nilras, Tinie at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. Tho last syllable of cach charan must hy long. ‘This in the stundard of the - 
metre, but there are many varietias, Which, whilo having 28 mitras, with tho lust syllable of ench charan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions, This is the case in the 2 ‘rbati-mungal. 

This is simply a piece of mischief on Hari’s part, .to mako Siva’s retinue more ghastly by contrast. 
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retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They -played 
en kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink. Hari laughing cried, ‘ Like 
bridegroom, like procession ;’ and Mahééa, ashe heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
eutlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain®* rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change, The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins, 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where allarrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell (their elders) about their adventures. ‘ The bridegroom’s people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom is a maniac riding on a bull and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves us, and we do not die of fright, we 
shall see countless weddings.’ When Maini heard the news, grief filled her soul. ‘ What 
house hath Nirada’s counsel not destroyed £27 


Chhand.—A. desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supreme bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.’ Full of sorrow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya suid: ‘Not even do the Seriptures know the full extent of Siva’s 
greatness.’ 


(5) Janaki-mangal. Tho marriage song of Siti. Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metre as in the Pérbalt-mungal. Total 480 lines. The poem describes the journey of Rama 
with Visvimitra from Ondh to Mithila, the breaking of Siva’s bow, and Rima’s marriage to 
Siti, The following specimen desevibes the journcy of the young princes, with the saint 
through the tho forest — 

Girt baru bls sartte sara bipula biléhahin | 
Dhteahin bilu-subhdwa bihaga mriga rikahit Wy 33 i 
Sukuchuhtit nnntiht sabhiin bahurt phirt dwahit \ 
Vint phile phola kisalaya male bandwahit |) 34 |\ 
Dekii binida pronidea prine Kausiha wra | 
Karate jahii ghana ehhdhha sumana barakhahin sura Ww 35 
Bathi Nidal Liina javi saba ldyaku | 
Bilyd mantra rahasya did muni-ndyaka W386 
Magu-ligunhe hé kurata anphala mana Wehana | 
(ae Kausika dranahiis bipra bhayaemichana Wo 37 
Miri nisdohara-nikara jajits karaoden | | 
Abhaya hid muni-byinta jugata jasw gdew W389 
Bipre sidhiu-sirvakiiju mahdauni mana dhart | 
Teed nehit ehalé timdi dlanutha-makha misu kari W400 Mt 
Grovlenee nirt adhdrt patheat palidhdmahih | 
Junaka-nagans lat qaen maki Rdmahin Wo 41M 
Chhand. W Lat que Rimahin Céddhi-suana lildit pura harakhé Me | 
Muniartlu dyd léne den sachtwa quru bhisura Wé 
Nripa qahé ydiya asisa gil mdna Adare ats bié | 
Abulile Ldmahii anubhavata janu Brahma sulbha sau gunawié W5 
enema bo a nem tent Un aU RA I NERA ORRIOREbSC RRR EEE LTT I LTT rr 
; reas oe reheabit Poe in tho sonav of Umi'y fathor, the HimMlaya. It may also be translated 
. re une, bok iva, és:6) canny Samilinn. 
44 grunt stirrer up of disuousion ond was the author of the ruin o ¥y 


ee eee. : 


The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, rivers and large lakes 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to cateh them. Then rememberinu’ 
in awe the saint, they would turn back to him in fear, and, plucking frnit, flowers and ten 
iwigs, would weave them into garlands. Love filled-Viéwamitra’s heart as he watehed thy 
playful sport. The clouds east shade, the gods dropped flowers on. them, When Rama ks 
alain Tadaka, the mighty saint knew that he was all-fitted for hig task, and imparted 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes of the people on 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kansika’s hermitage. There 
boy prinee attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for th hy 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the needs 
of Brahmanas, saints, and gods, induced Raima to accompany him (to Mithila) on the prete if 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Ahalyé, Gautama’ 


s 


wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, tho great saint condueted Rainy, a 
Mithila, the city of Janaka, ; : 
Chhand. The son of Gidhi (Viswimitra) eonducted Rima, and gazed upon the city wi Q 
his heart full-filed with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with Ministers (ae 
state and honorable Bréhmanas came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king himp 
clasped his feet and earned hia blessing, showing him hospitable reverence : and then, . 
his eyes fell upon Rama, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happinegs’, 
thousand times. ae 
(6). Sri Ramajfia, or Sri Ramagya, or Ram-Sagundbalt. The Commands of he 
Holy Rama, or The Collections of Rama-~omens. Metre Déhd. In seven adkydyae or leoty an 
of seven saptakas or septads, each containing seven pairs of dékds, Bach adhydya for . 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding kdyda of the Rdmdyana. 
verse or pair of déds is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anyt 
undertaken. Itisa kind of Sortes Virgiliancee. Tho inquirer takes three handfuls of Bi 
seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is 6g 
the number of the adhydya, Again he eounts ont the second handful in the same way,. 
whatever is over is the number of the saptaka; and similarly, whatever number is over? 
the third handful is the number of the déhd. Thus if there are $8 seeds in the first heay, 
number of the adhydya is4 (i.e. 49 (= 7X 7)-+- 4, If there are 108 in the second § 
the number of the sapiaka is 3(15 X Y-+ 3 = 108), and if there are 15 in the third L 
the number of the déhd is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an ¢ 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture. If the number of any handful 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to be seven. Thore are o 
ways of finding out the verse based on the same principle, which need not be detailed & ane 
The following is a specimen of this work. 1t ia tho third septad of the third leeture:— : 
Miyd-mriyu pahichinit Prabhu — chalg Siya-ruchi jdnéi | os 
Bakchaka chéra prapahcha-krita saguna kahabe Itiuhdni 1 ne 
Siya harana-abasara saguna —_ dbhaya sansaya santdpa } 
Nari-hija hita nipata gate pragata parébhava papa tl 2 it 
Gidha-rija Révane samare ghdyala Uérw  birdja | 
Siira sujasw swiyrdma mahi  marany sushhibs héja tw 3 it 
Rima Luakhanw bana baw vthala phirata Siya-eudhi lata | 
Sichata saguna bibhddu bada = asubha arishté achéia |) 4 It 
' kaghubara bdikula bihangu lakii 86 bildhkt dow bira | 
Siya-sudht kahit Siya Rdma kaki taji déha matidhtra U5 wb. 
Dasaratha t8 dasa-quna Lhagati sahita tdau hare kaju | 
7 Séchata bandhu saméta Prabhu kpipd-sindhu Bayhu-rdju ww 6 ts 
Pulast sahita santha mite sumirahu Sid Rdma 5 
. Raguma esumangala subha eadd di madhya parindma it ? 
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Though he saw through (Maricha’s disguise as) the false deer, the Lord knowing Stta’ 
longing, went forth, This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief ae Be 
ijjusion. i - 


The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Siti is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish 
Especially in reference to woman's actions, doth it portend defeat and sin re 


The Vulture-king fought with Riivana, and, wounded, shone forth asa hero. In the con 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of the valiant—that is death in cause of the Good Master 


" Rima and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of Sit4 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of uulucky, senseless misfortune. 


| When Rima saw the bird (Jatiyn, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying ‘ Siti Rama,’ with steadfast soul gave up the phd 
(This is an omen of salvation after death.) 


The Lord Rima, the Occan of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Daswratha, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of his 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 


O Tul’si, evor meditate with love on Sit and Rima,—an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at tho niddlo, at the end, ? 


The following interesting legend ahowt the composition of the Rémdgyd has been com- 
municated to me by Bib Rim Din Singh. At that time the Raji of Kas Raj Ghat in Baniras 
was 2 Gahawir Kshattriya (to whose family tho Rajis of Matra and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on & hunting expedition with tho army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise fo & rumour, which reached tho king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and fall of anxioty he sent ty Pah'lid Ghat to summon a well-known astrologer named. 
Gang’ Rim Jydtish?, On the astrologer’s arrival ho asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which the prince should return from his hunting expedition. Ifhis prophesy turned out true 
he would be rowarded with a lékh of rupoes, but, if false, his head would be cut off. Dismayed. 
at this peremptory order, Gung Rim anked for time till tomorrow morning to calculate ont his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pah’lid Ghat, 
where ho spent some very bad quarters of an hour. 


tis dearest friend waa Trlst Dis, who was living closo by in the suburb of Ast, and the two 
holy mon wory in the habit of muoting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the | 
air in a bout on the river Ganges; aecordingly, on this evening, Tul’st Dis came in his boat to 
Pah'lad Ghat, and enlled out for Clangd Rim’ who, however, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thonghia to notice the ery, thongh if was repeated again and again. At length 
Tul'st sent a bontinan to ace what was the muttcr, who returnod with a message thai the 
Jyétisht was just then unwell and world not go out that evening. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and went to his friend’s house, aud secing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
matior, On boing told the euusg, Tul’st Dis smiled and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulationis this? Twill show you a means ofextricating yourself, and of giving a correct reply.’ 
Congoled by these worls, and trnsting fully to Tul'st Dis’s almost divine knowledge, Ganga ’ 
Rim wont ont with him and, as nsual, offured his evening prayer. On their returning 
togethor to Pah’lid Ghat, after nightfall, Tul'st Dag asked for writing materials, but no pen or 
inkstand, only some paper could be found. So the poct took some catechu out of his betel box 
for ink, and bogan to write with a pleco of ordinary reed (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and named what he had writton, Ramdgyé. He gave the manuscript 
to Gangi Ram, and shewing hin how to use it for purposes of divination (as previously, 
explained) wont home to Ast. Gangh Rim then consulted the oracle,and found that the 
prince would return all well next evening, arly in the morning he went to Tul’si Das, and 
told him what ho lind divined from tho manuscript, The poet directed him to go and tell the 
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"Rais accordingly. He therefore went to Raj Ghit, and declared to the Raja that the prince 
would return all well that evening, The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghart before sunset,’28 Thereupon the Raja ordered Ganga Rim to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raji, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether abont the former, 
and his promised reward, ive or six gharis after nightfall, Ganga Rim sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was stilkin prison. Then the Raji remembered 
and hurriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised lakh of rupees, 
Gangi Ram at first replied, ‘ Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. Itis too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head.’ The 
Raja, full of shame, replied, ‘What I said, I said when I was not responsible for my words, 
Show favour to me by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money,. 
The astrologer at first consented to takea small sum, but the Rajé would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole Jikh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers, Ganga Ram, 
took the money direct to T'ul’s! Dis at Asi, and laid the wholo amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring itto you? My life has been saved and tho money earned by _ 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that Iam come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mine. All | 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord Rama and his blessed spouse Siti. Yon and I are friends, 
Without Rima’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods {* 
But Ganga Ram refused to be persuaded, and those two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing asto who was the rightful owner of the monoy. At dawn, Tal’st Das wag - 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convey the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, he built ten temples in honour 
of Hanuman, with an image of the God in each. These ton templos exist to the present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south. 


Tul’st Das is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,®® but the one. 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Rdmagyd, of which the copy written by 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in existonce at Pal’lid Ghat up to | 
about thirty years ago. As stated above, a largo numbor of verses of tho Ladmdgyd are repeated 
in the Déhdbali. © | 

(To be continwed.) 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 


DHAMMACHETT, 1476 A. D, 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 

Evarh Lankadips sasanapatitthanatd chasu vassasatésu. kittci aparipunnesu yevs, 
Lankadip6 bhikkhu tidha bhinnati : tayd nikiyd jitd, Tosu Mahivihiraviisinikayd 
vaccantaparisuddhs dhammavadi ; sési dvé nikiyi aparisuddhi adhammavidind. Tato patthaya 
Laikadipé anukkaména dhammavidind appatard dubbali; adhammavidind pana bhikkhi — 
bahutara balavanti. Te vividha apatipattiyd duppatipattiyS vii patipajjanti. Tona sisenar 
samalam sakentakath s’abbudath jataih. 

Lenkadips sisanapatitthanate dvésattadhikacatusatadhiké Vassasabass6, Satthupari- 
- nibbanats pana atth ’uttarasattasatadbika vassasahasse vitivatté, Sirisanghabodhi.. 


Fee ne 
_ ™ Pandit Sudhdkar Dyivédt justly points out that this sentence marks the whole story as apocryphal The 
RémAjfid cannot be used for such divination as this. It only discloses good or bad omens for commencing a new 
work. See déhde 1-8 of the last septad, where this is clearly stated, = 
* The Rim Saldké is one. 
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Parakkamababumaharajassa Tankadips rajjabhisékapattatd attharasamé vasse, raja 
apatipattiduppatipatiiyé patipajjantinam sisanivacarikinath bhikkhimash dassand eee 
uppanna-mala-kantak’-abbuda-bhavarn hatva: “Yadi midisO sdsanassa uppanne-mate-kantak’- 
abbuda-bbavara janitva pi, yatha sisanath parisuddhata bhavéyya; tatha byipiram ana ajjitv 
vupekkhak6 viharéyya; tathi sati Sammisambuddhé sukara-pémibhipaside-pirava-cittikive. 
bahuld na bhavéyya. Appéva nimihah Udurhbaragirivasi Mahakassapathorapamukhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino Mahavihéravasisanghass’ upatthambhakam 
katva, yath Asdkd dhammardji Moggaliputtatissamahithéram upanissayamh katy, vibhajjavadi 
Sammisambuddhd ti vadantass’ accantaparisuddhassa dhammavidins mahato bhikkhusanghass” 
apatthambhakarh katva, sassatadivadi Sammisambuddhs ti vadanté aparisuddhé satthisahas- 
samatté pipabhikkhii uppabbijétva, sisanassa visddhanath karéyyan ti. Evam Svaham pi 
apatipatti-duppatipattiyO patipajjants aparisuddhé adhammavidind bahii pipabhikkhi uppab- 
pAijstva, Mahfvihiravasiniktyam ekanikiyam avasésétva siisanavisOdhanamk karéyyan ti” 
cintétva, tathii katvi, sisanavisbdhanam akisi. Bhikkhinai ca katikavattanh karapési, PacchApi 
ca Vijayabahuraja ca, Parakkamabahuraéja ca, sisanavisodhanatthanh katikavattem kirapésumh. 


Tatd patthaya Lankadips accantaparisuddhassa sammipatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino 
Mahaviharavasibhikkhusanghassa pavénibhito Skanikayabhits bhikkhusangha yav 
*gjjatans pavattati. 


«Pagma byatts patibalé bhikkhu sammad 6vayaicanén ’ajjhésatva, Lahkidips supari- 
guddham upasampadam sammuharapétva, imasmith Ramafifadéss patitthapstva, 
saddhisampanuinam upasumpadipekkhinam kulapuitenam tad upasampadath gihipétva, sisanath 
‘ mivisabk ’upasampadabhivapajjanina purisuddham pariyddatim hutvi, yivapaiicavassasahassa- 
pariminakSlapariyania-pavatianasamattham karéyyan ti.” Tato Ramadhipatiraja Moggalana- 
théradayd bivisatithéré nimantetva dvam iyici: “amhikam idaéni bhanté, Ramaiiiadése 
phikkhiinam upasampadit siisuikii viya khilyati, Tasmi sisank’apasampadidhinam sisanam 
katham yivapuiicavassasvlansipariininnkilapariyanti thassati P Sihnladipé oa bhanté, sdsana- 
patitthinatd patthiya yay’ ajjatan ’accontaparisaddhd Mahivihiravisisahghaparamhparabhito 
bhikkhusahghé pavatiati. Yili bhanté, tumhe Sibaladipam gantva, Mahivihiravisisaigha- 
parathparabhiitasnighats puriauddhah garabaparipavidamattavirabitam ganam uccinitva, 
Samnmasambuddha-déha-sitali-karanatthinabhitaya Kalyanigaigaya sajjitayam udakuk- 
khépasimayam upasampedarh sammiharéyyatha; tad upasampadam sisanabijamh katva, 
ropétva, idhe Ritmafiiadésd suddhiisampanninah upasampadipekkhinam kolaputtanam upasam- 
pad ‘aikuram nippajjiptyyiima. ‘Tathd sati sisanam idaia parisuddham butva, yivapaficavassa- 
sahassaparimniinakilupauriyantit fhosgati. : 


Sihaladipagamanafi ca bhanté, tumbikeh mahapphaloa bhavissati, mahinisathsam, Sthala- 
dipath patti hi bhanti, tumbhd tatha Siridithidhitua ca, Dakkhipasikhadayd Bodhirukkhé 
ca, Ratanacttiyadini citiyini ca, Samuntukiitapabbatamatihake thitarzn Bhagavatd Padavalatjacé- 


tiyatt ca, vandituii cu piijituiica lacchdyyitha, Tone bhante, tumhakem anappakapuiiabhisands 
vaildhissati, ‘Tavmit Sihuladipaywnuanilya tumbikash santiké varam Gsisimati.” 


Atha t6 third SisunavuddhihGtukatti: “Moahiiriija, dhammiki té varisisa. Sihaladipagamanaii 
ca nd accantam Gvanappakd puiiibhisandd vaddhissati, Tasmi varan t8 damma, Sthaladipain 
gacchissimiti” vatvil putifitiam adatheu. | 


Atha riji thariiuath patisinuniut labhitviis pafifideaphala-suvangaviracitam thipiképaripatittha- 
pita muhaygh’ inde-nila-manimayam cketh sélapaitefi ca ; satthiphala-suvannaibhisahkhatam 
sidhirakapidhiinnepatiai en; tittsaphala-sa vannapariketam suvangabhingaral ca ; timnsaphala- 
Savanno-aijjitui dvilasakGga-tahbiila-potakan ca ; tUttitnsaphala-suvannibhisankhatam cétiya- 
santhinai suviungamayndhitumandinat ea; phalikamayat dhatumandiral ca; masiiragalla- 
sadisu-kiicnmani-paristikhatanh dhitumendival ca; suvayjamiled caltl ; etthakam Sirida- 
thidhitupéjisukkaruu ubhisuikari patisajjL | 
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Ratanacétiyadi-cétiya-Padavalaija-bavisa-Bodhirukkha-pijanatthiya ca: nanivannini 
paiicisitivitanani ca; suvannalimpté madhusitthamayé pannasamahadipe ca; suvannalimpits 
madhusitthamayé pannasadipé eibhisaikhari, 





Sihaladipavasinam mah&thérinam atthiya: sukhuminarh kappiisadussitnarn cattilisamat. 
jusé ca; koséyyamayani ca kappasamay&ni ca rattavanna-pitavanga-cittavauna-dhavalavanne- 
vasena hanavannani visatipivaranini ca; cittavannini Haribhufijadésiyani visatitambiila peta. 
kani ca ; catassd selamayakundikayd ca; atthat Cinadésiya cittakundikiayd ca ; visati Cinadésiya 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. 

Api ca Réamafitiadésissard dhavalagajapatibhiitd Ramidhipatiraja Sthaladipavasinam 
ayyinam mahathérinam sakkaccam abhivadétva, sandésapannam idamh nivoddsi: « Siridatha- 
dhatadipujanatthaya bhanté, maya pahitéhi piijisakkiréhi Siridathidhitddayd ptijetum by aipa- 
ram Karéyyitha. Sasisséhi bivisatiyé théréhi saddhith pésit& Citvadiita. Rimadiitibhidhana 
saparijana Siridathaidhatumh passitum va, vanditurh va, piijituih vi, yatha labhissanti ; tatha, 
ayys, vayama karoniu. SiridathidhStu-dassanibhivddanapiijanini katva, sasissh bivisaty 


thera Mahavibaravasipavenibhitabhikkhusaighatd garahaparipaviidamattavirahitam ganam — 


uccinitva, Bhagavata nahinaparibhogéna paribhuttiiya Kalyinigaigiiya snjjitiyam udakukkhé- 
pasimayam upasampadaim yathé labhissanti; tathi ayyi, viySmath karontiti,” ivan Sihaladi- 
pavisinam mahathérinam pahétabbasandésapannam abhisaikhavi. oS 


’ Sihalissarassa pana Bhiivanékabahurijassa : dvisataphala-riipiy’ agehanikd dvd nilamanayd. 


ca; timsidhikacatusataphal’agghaniké dvé Ichitaikamanayd ca; dighakaficukatthaya katini 
givakkhakatinitambapadatthinésu parisankhatacittakini mahagehiini cattiiri Cinapattini ca é 


dhavala-nilavannini bhasmanibhini purimapupphikini tini ghana-Cinapattiini ca; dhavalas 


nilavannani bhasmanibhini matthini dvé ghana-Cinapattini ca; dhavelavannath mattham ekam 
ghana-Cinapattai ca; haritavannani vayimapupphikini dvé ghana-Cinapattiini on; haritavannar 


mattham ékath ghana-Cinapattai ca; mécakavannini matthini dvé Cinapattini ca; pitavannavae 


yimapupphikam ékam ghana-Cinapattaii ca ; rattavanga-viyimapupphikamokum pllava-Cinapatted 


ca; dhavala-nilavannath bhasmanibhamh viyimapupphikamékam pdlava-Cinapattail chti: visats 


Cinapattini, Pavityabhidhinabhiyyani VisaticitrakOstyyavatthini ca; cammakOsivirahitanath * 


tattarikénam dvéphalasatani cAti;——dtthakam pahcnakath patisnhkhari. Sihalissarassa Bhiiva- 
nekabahurajassa Sthalavasikamahithérinarh pahite sandéyapanné vuttavacanasadisona sandésa~ 
vacanena Viracitanh suvannapattias ca, patisinkhari. 


Evan raja yam yattakath patisaikharitabbath tom sabbai patinaiikharitvi, bavisatithéranarh - : 
ticivaratthaya, sukhumakappiisadussiinat catucattilisatianjisini cas Marammadégiyaal " 


unnamayani bavisatipivuranini ca ; bivisaticitracammakhandini en; Earibhutijadésiyani sap: 
dhanini bivisaticitratambilapstakani ea daivi; maggonturaporibbuyatthiiys en, bhésajjatthiya 
ea, bahum déyyadhammanh datvii; tesam sissabhiitinam pi biviswibhikkhinatn biivisali-Katiput- 
tabhidhinavatthani ca: Marammadésiyini ghanapupphini biivisatipiveraniini es dativi; sisséhi 


saddhim té bavisatithars Citradtta-Rimaditabhidhininanh dvinnarw dutinam appetra ss 


yathavuttarh dhitupiijisakkirai ca; Sthaliyanath mahjthirinanh pihctabludtyyadhammai op, 
sandésapannali ca, Bhivanékahihn-Sihalissarassa, puhénakai ¢a, sanddsusuvannapatial ca 
ditanam -hatthé adisi, Bavisatigananan ca theranam dubbhikkhadyantariyé sati, 
catupaccayam uppadarh katva daturh, suvannajitakini dvéphalasatiini dtitinam adasl. 
Tato sasisss Moggalanathéradayd skadasathsré Ramaditéna saddhim Skanivam abbirt- 


hapési, Sasissé Mahasivalithoradayd Skidasathdré Citraditéna saddhim Skanivam 


abhiruhapési, | 
REVERSE FACE OF THE SROOND STONE. 


- Atha Ramaditabhirulha nava muni-sikhi-nige-sakkarajé mighamisassa kalapaks 
khé ¢kadasamiyarm adiccavars Yogabhidhinanadimukhatd nikkhamitva, samuddam 
Canara eeanprppnt nappy rE 


2 Cla in MS. (B), 
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pakkhanta. Citraditibbirnlhit pana nivi maghamasassa kalapakkhé dvadasamiyam 
candavare Yocibhidhananadimnkhaté nikkhamitvi, samuddanh pakkhanditva, 
mink, phaggunamasassa kalapakkhé atthamiyam Kalambutittham patta. 











chekena niya- 


6 Bhivanékabihu-Sthalaraji tai in 5 5 5 maa 
Tato Bhiive eke Si ialari ji tam pavattim suivad, phaggunamasassa kilapakkh’ upodsa- 
thadivas®, tésam ekadasanuath theriinam Citradiitassa ca paccuggamanath kirapétva, Ramadhi- 
patimahira jen dhavalagajnpatikuiadsppantna samminiinam atidhavalatarasaikhakonda-kumu- 
‘ada- iki-sainina-gajapati-bhiitdu: i ék samanoini 5 

da-sarada candilk i eaein M1 ujapati bhitténa snddhid yanékaguyaganasamaiging pahitasandésa- 
pannabhiitam Cit wditen’ initan sivannapattath vacipstva, ativiya pitisOmanassajito. Théréhi 
ca, Citradiiténa ca sammodantyam kathouh siiviniyath vitisirétva, sayam éva vatthahitva kappii 
ee = - a = sales. Sea 7 eo = os a os 9 iad 

pana saddhinh tombiladinam katvi, thérinath nivisanatthinai ca pindapatapaccayaii ca dipétva 
. -_ ~ ~ . Dneed led — 6 Poe ? 

Citradiitassa ca nivasanatthinan ca paribbayat ca diipési. 


Ponadivast Citruliito Rimidhipatimahivijéna pahitad’yyadhamména saddhim Sihaladasi- 
yooh mahithcranamh sandesapangim adisi, Atha to mahithéra : “ yatha Rimidhipatimahara- 
jassa yuccati, tathii karissimiti” patififiam akamsu. 


Tatd Citradiitanivaibhirnth’ ckidasathéri, Rimadiitanivabhirulhinath théradvan assampat- 
tata: “yiv’ Gte suthpipunissanti, tiva mayan Sihalarafiiid iyicitva® (idh’éva Lanka dips 
vasissimiti cintétvis tath'tva Sthalaraiid dyicitva, tésak Rimaditandvibhirulhinanm thdranam 
igamonam igamanto vasiliist. 


Atha Rimaditabhirnlhi, navi)’ Annridhapnragimimagginigatatt’ cavitva, gamanakals 
patilOmavitinigatatta® kiechtna kasivens gontvi, citramaésassa sukkapakkhé navamiyam 
Aadiceavare Valliguman sumpatta. 


Tasmirmn pana Valligims Garavi numa Sihaliya4maccd rafifio damarikakammam katva 
pativasati. Tussi niviya seuputtokile panv, Sihalawaiid kanitthabhit® nivibhiralhd yodha- 
bhiralhdhi bahuniivithi saddhith, (Gna diimavikamacccnua sudhita yujjhanatthiyabhiyisi. Tatd sd 
amaced bhité pabiyujjbitauh asakkGnto, tamhi pimi nikkhamitva paliyitvi, vanath paivisi. 
Tals ranitd kanitihabhitti Valligiman labhitvi potivasatii Dimarikassa panimacaasa 
‘sonikfiraySdhiinah Vieliggimassa ca dayavaddluauuagarasss c’antari tasmimh tasmim thine 
niliyitva, ‘gatigatiinui fondmun sotoriyakaratta, thérisa ca Rimadiité ca Jayavaddhananagarath 
gantum jcchuntGsn pi, wofiid knnitthabhita tesa Gkilsith nidisi. Tasmizn pana naga-sikhi- 
nage-sakkaruja-bhiité sarhvacchars durisalhabhiva pathamasalhamisassa kalapakkhs 
dutiyaiyarh tithiyam dv’ Okiisarh labhitva, thorai ca Ramadtto ca Valligémato nik- 
khamitvés, magganturagaménGns pahoadivasuni vitinumotva, atthamiyam Jayavaddhana- 
nagaraih sampatta. 


Tatd Bhiivantkabihau STlaamanujindd therinah Riimodiitassa c’igamanapavattim sutva, 
paccugoumanuuh kivipoted, Rilmaditeua saniinitah Rinidhipautimahirdjessa suvannaptiam 
vicipttva, pamudituhuadayd vudltanayen’ dva kattabbapatiswuthivanh katvi, théerinazh Rimadi- 
tassa ca pindapitan ca paribbayai en diiphivil, nivdsanatthiinam adisi. 


el ae 


Punadivusd Ritaadiits Hahsavatipuridhipina rafitii pahitazh déyyadhamman ca sandesa- 
panuati Ga Sthuludesiyiinuis miahiithdeiinam adisi, ‘LO sabbé pi mahithori Citradiitassa viya 
Rimadiitussapi puatififians adathsu. 


Tat param Gkanfisé vitivielte, Citeucdlitaniivabhirajhd Anuridhapurigata thera Ratanace- 
tiyafi ca, Maricivaidiedtiynit on, Thiipariimacdtiyat ca, Abhayagivicktiyai ca, Siliicétiyad ca, 
Jotavanacitiyal en, Liokkhinusiiklah Mubabidhirukkhaii ca vanditvi, Lohapisadaii ca passitvi, 
tésu tien citiyahganiau kuttaublnult tinulalivanapikiripaharanakiccah simatthiya nuriipato 
katvi, piijisakkdrupublukuth vattapatipattit piirdivi, paccigantva, J ayavaddhananagaram 
sampatli. 
aaa aeeee areata anmemelinetin oie ene eNO TIT a ssaentaeienenenedinienmatneneneeeamenmmmennenenemmnnmninnatt aaa 

4 Luwune supplied from MS. (A). 
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TatdS Sihalaraji navadvaydbhirulha sabbe pi therd samagatai tesamh Siridithadhatun 
dassétuii ca, vandapétuii ca, kald sampattd ti mantvai, dutiyaésalhamasassa kalapakkhassa 
patipadabhits adiccavaré vass’upanayikadivass, sabbath Siridathidhitumandirapisidam 
alankirapéetva, célavitinam bandhapétva, gandha-dipa-dhiimamalihi pijapétvi, Sthaladésiya 
mahathére kamantam vasipetva, sasisse nav Advayabhirulhé bivisatimahathére ca nimantipetva, 
Citradiita-Ramadiite ca pakkdsépétv&, suvannamayamandire Siridiithidhittam niharipstvi, te 
bavisatithére ca Citradiita-Ramadiité ca passiipési, vandipesi, piijapesi. Tatd Sthalaraja 
Ramadhipatiraiid sandésam anussaritva, tena pahite suvannamayadhitumandiré Siridithadhitun 
thapapétva, tass’ upari sétachattam dhariipétva, dhatuyd piritam suvannamayapattan ca, suvan- 
namayabhingarai ca, suvannamayam dvidasakénam tambiilapétakaii ca, thapipétva, bivisati- 
thérinati ca, Citradiita-Rimaditainaii ca dassetva: “tumhe ca bhante, Citradtita ca, Rimadiite 
ca, Sétagajapatissa yatha sandésikaraih me jinantdti” tha. Tato param Sihalaraji: “ Sétagaja- 
patissa yatha sandésath karissimiti,” Sihaliyimacee ainipciva, nahiinaparibhogéna Bhagavata 
paribhuttaya Kalyanigangiya nivisaighitam kirapetva, tass’ upari pisiidarh kiripotva cSlaviti- 
nam bandhapétva, ninividham pi vitindlambanam kiripctsi. Vidigamamahithéranh ca 
Mahaviharavasipavénibhiitabhikkhusatghats pi garahapariipavaidamattavirahitamh e@anam ucci- 
napési. Tad&i Vidigamamahithéro Dhammakittimahathora-Vanaratanamahathéra-Pan. 
caparivénavasi-Mangalathéra-Sihalarajayuvarajaicariyathéradikam  cnatu visabipariminath 
ganam uccini. Hvath raja nivisahghitam patisajjipotva, gana c’ ucciniipctvi, dutiyasalhama- 
sassa kalapakkhe ¢kadasamiyam buddhavaré Dhammakittimahaéthci Adays kammakiraké 
catuvisatibhikkhi mnimantapétvai, navasatghitum abhiriiliipctvi, tésmh catucattilisinan 
Raémaiiadésiyinam bhikkhiinam upasampidanara kiirapési. , 


Tatd Sihaladésiyanam mahathérinam pubbée paradésatd igatigatinamh bhikkhiinath opasam- 
padadadnakalé yathacinninuriipam té catucattilisa-Rimatiiabhikkhii gihthhive patitthipatva, 
pune Vanaratanamahathéro kisiyadina-saranagamanadina-vasény pabbijctva simanérabhi- 
miyath patitthipési. 


Tato param buddhavarassa rattiyazh, Moggalinathéro ca, Kumaérakassapathéro ca, 
Mahasivalithero ca, Sariputtathero ca, Ninasigarathérd cAti: paticsa thera catuvisatipari- 
manassa ganassa santike Dhammakittimahithéram upajjhiyarh, Paficaparivanavisi- 
Mangalathéram acariyarm, katva, Upasampanna. Dvadasamiyarh pana guruvitrassa ratti- 
yam, Sumanathero ca, Kassapathsro ca, Nandathéro ca, Rihulathdrd ca, Buddhavaz- 
sathero ca, Sumaigalathéro ca, Khujjanandathéro6 ca, Sonuttarathdrd ca, Gunasigarathérd 
.ca, Dhammarakkhitath6ro ofti: dasathéra. pana Vanaratanamahathsram upajjhiyan, 
Pafiicaparivenavasi-Mangalathéram acariyam, katvi, upasampanni. Tatd pararh téra- 
samiyam sukkavarassa divakalé, Culasumangalathsrd ca, Javanapanhith6érs ca, Cilakas- 
sapathsero ca, Culasivalithero ca, Manisarathéro ca, Dhammarajikathord ca, Candanasara- 
théro cati: satta pi théra Vanaratanamahathéram upajjhiyarm, Paficaparivonavasi-Man- 
galath6ram 6v’ acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato pararh cuddasamiyariz sannivare, 
tésam sissi bavisatidaharabhikkhtt Paticaparivénaviasi-Manhgalathdram upajjhiyai, 
Sihalarajay uvarajacariyathéram a acarlyam, katva, upasampannda. 


Tato Sihalaraji upasampanné bivisati-Rimaiifiathérd nimantitvi, bhojetva; bhojandvasin’ 
ékam ékassa ticivaran ca, GOcaratidésiyam ékam ékain Bini ca, vitiinal ca, sflarascna lékhitam 
ékam ekam citracammakhandaii ca, chékéna cundakirondbhisubkhatun hat thidantamiuvam ekam 
ekat tilavantabijanifi ca, kam Ckath iambiilapotakai va, datvi, puw fihw: “Jambudipan 
bhants, tumhé gantvi, Harhsavatipurs sisanam Njjtayissatha.  Afitudtyyadhammadinena 
mé, bhanté, kitti na hoti: sati kirand kkhi ppam eva nassanadhammatd,. Tasmii idgintham 

'tambikath nimapantattidanam dadéyyath. Hivarh bhanté, tumbhikath yivatiiynkith si thassatiti” 

“Natvi, Ramediitanivabhiralhinan : Moggalinathéra-KumirakassapathGra-Ninasdgare- 
thra-Buddhevarh sathéra-Nandathéra-Rahulathdra-Sumangalathéra. Dhammirak k hit 4- 
thére-Oujesumangelathéra-KassapathSra-Manisirathéra-sai khatinam Chitduswunath thera- 
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naib: Sirisaighabodhisimi-Kittisiriméghasimi-Parakkamabihusimi-Buddhaghdsasimi-Sihala- 
dipavisuddhasimt- Gunaratanadharasimi-dinélai kirasimi-Ratanamilisimi- Saddham mate] asimi- 
Dhammirimasimi-Bhivantkabithuss miti kamen’ ekiidasaniminidatva; Citraditandvabhirulhinal | 
ca: Mahasivalithéra-Sariputtathera-S umanathéra-Ctilakassapathdra-Cilanandathéra- 
gonuttarathdra-~Guyassgarathora-J avanapahiathéra-Ctlasivalithéra-Dham m ar 4 j ik a- 
‘¢péra-Candanasarath6ra-saikhitinam ckidasannamh thérinam: Tilokagurusimi-Sirivanara- 
tanasimi- Mahoalathérasdiui- kal yeni Lissasiimi-Candanagirisimi-Siridantadhitusimi-Vanaviasitis- 
susimi-Ratanitlaikiirasdémi-Mahade vasiimi-U dumbaragirisiimi-Cilibhayatissasimiti kamén’ éki- 
dasanimini adisi. 











Tato pana Rimadiitanivabhimnhi ckidasathiri Rimadiiténa saddhi Jayavaddhanatd 
nikkhanitva, Valligitinam Gyan paceiivati., Citradiitanavabbirulh’ pan’ skidasathéra, Samante- 
keitapabbatamaithake thitam Sinipadabhidhiinam Padavalatijacttiyam vanditva, Jayavaddhanam 
Sra paceiyatt. Valligamapaceigata pan Gti ’kidasathori bhaddamasassa sukkapakkhs 
dutiyayain buddhaviro, nivibhirulhs paccagantva, bhaddamasassa kalapakkhe duti- 
yayarn guruvare, Yoetbhidhainanadimukhaib patta. 


Atha kho Rimiudhipntiraja Rimualitanivaibhiralhinan thérinah Yogibhidhinanadimu- 
khasam patta-pavaltih sitivas nakhipan tnt pabiviipah, yath mayam ajjhcsitinarn Sthaladipam 
gantvil, npiwanpucasnucniihrikiinanh theviinah yona kinaci parijanéna pésétiva, paceuggamanam 
kiripitwb., Appova nimahamh siinuah yeva Tigumpanagaram ganivi, tesabassatuliparimana- 
karhat pasa] jitara mahfighantarh jivaminuka-Sammisambaddha-késadhitu-cstiyassa assaynjapur- 
namlyam mihipavimmulivesd piijey yam, Lato nivattitvi thdrinam paccuggamanam kareyyan ti’ 
cintdiva : “ ydvaluutis Tivumpanairait piipunissimi; tiiva bhaddanti Tigumpanagare yeva 
wasantiui? sanddsnjpumatt datvi, bhivinaih vasanatthinat ca, pindapiteh ca, patisankharipttva, 
gamuddaginniniyd jotyindvidy? Guohapetvil, nudiviniiniyd niviyd *bhirihipetva, Tigumpanagaré 
vasiipcsi. 

Citraditantivabhiralhi pan’ Giidasnthiri —-“Sttagnjapatissa bhante, Riémidhipatimaha- 
riijass’ aiinelat prulriter-panndikieed, silit mana pila-Parnvkkamnbih amabari jasse niccavalafijita- 
sataplualiy pari nt diya phussurigavafiraniagi parikatan Siridathadhitubimbasah khitam dhammika- 
pannikfimuh pahinitiui dita pesetuin iechiimi ; yiva tassa diitassa nivil nitthitaparikamma butva, 
tumhikan mivinye suddbin kata geantuiit lnihisaati, tiv’ figamethati”’ Sthalarijena vuttatta 
niyamacintinurtipe Ritmnitindesn-paceigamamyogys yuttakils paceiiganturm nilabhimhsu. Tato 
Citraditéun suddhii Ghiidasasi thircsu Sthalarviitd dian iigamantesa yeva Kalambutitthé 
pisiin’Glambakan kutvi, thapitiah jankiiyibhirnham joigimahinivanh pariidhabhidhind 
viruddhamahavilG outthahitwa,  sunaddd Gsidipini, Atha khoO Sthalariji Citradiitanavaya 
samuddoéstdanapnyaitinh subva, thiet Cifmnddi tut cdvam fila: “yadi tumbiikam niva n’atthi, 
mame diitina wuldhim ékanivan abbirnhitvaa jmceiignechGyyithati.” Tato thérd ca saparijano 
Citvaditd en Nthalardjasse dither salah Skunivabhirulh’ Kalambutitthatd. nikkhamitva, 
bibirasamuddngiimind magutnn fyantya, Sihwk ulipn-Jambudi pinam antard Sillamabhidhanasa- 
muddagiminig maguinh paceiiea, Atha Kulambutitthats nikkhamantinamh tésam niva 
ruitittay? vitivadi’, virnddhamsahisateun pladitatti samuddédakanimngginam paisinasibginam 
antari luevitvil, putitehitii, Atha nivallsivulhit sibba jank pisigasiliginuam antara patitthitaya 

iviiyn nihavibuin asck kowtyyabhitvan finivil, yotiakd niivilya viludiirudabbasambhiri santi, te 
sabbi gahdtvi, ulumyruh katvit, tatribhishd Jambudipatirass’ jwannabhivena, Jambudipam 
patta. 

* Tada SihalurdjadiitG pannikiriiaam abhivens Sihalalipam éva paocigantam drabhi. Therk 
pans Citrnd iG cn pattika va youn Niigeputtanam ten u pasutikam Dnsn ; upassikamitva Niga- 
patiand Pacavikiiriinev tlic veel t hia pussit va, Hanami: Dandakumiribbidhaninam nbhinnaim 
jiyfpatikinai Sicidadhihiit ays Lafikidipinayannkile, sumiuddatirs dhiitupatitthin’ckise Cina- 
désissardnea mahirajons kivipitiiys mahiguhaya, Buddhapatimazh vanditva, yéna disi- 
phigénn Nivutabhidhinapatftanam iad’ avusuritisu. Tasmirh pana pattane Malimparakaya- 
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bhidhano ca Pacchaliyabhidhano cati: dve pattanadhikarino sarhvaccharé sath vacchars 
dvihi navahi vanijjatthiya parijané pésétva, Ramadhipatimabariijassa panuntkarath pahitattg, 
téna Ramadhipatimahirajéna katapatisantharatta ca, Rimidhipatimahirijini samupisanti. Téng 
théranaih civarai ca, pindapatati ca datvi, vasanatthinam datva, samupistsum. Citradiitassa ca 
paribbayaii ca nivasanavatthafi cidathsu. “ Navigamanekale yév" amhikan bhanté, nivibhirulhg 
Sétagajapatissa sakiisam ayya gacchantiti.” Atha kho Tilokaguruthérd ca, Ratanilankira- 
thérd ca, Mahadévathérs ca, Cilibhayatissathérd citi: cattiiro thera catihi bhikkhiihi saddhin 
tésath santiké pativasizhsu. Avasési pana sattathéri: “sattabhikkhihi saddhimh Koméalapat. 
tan6 navam abhirihissimati” Komalapattanarh gantvd vasimsu. 


Ruddha-sikhi-naga-sakkarajé pana visakhimasassa sukkapakkhé catutthiyam 
buddhavaré Tildkaguruthérd ca, Ratanilatikirathéro ca, Mahidevathord citi: tayd thérg 
Malim parakipabhidhinapattanidhikiraniivAabhiru!ha, Cilibhayatissathtrs pana Pacchaliya- 
bhidhinapattanddhikiranavibhirolhd, Néivutibhidhinapattanatd pakkhanta. Tsu pana tayd 
théra thérattayibbirulhiya nivaya visikhamasassa kalapakkhe dvidasamiyaih sukkavaré 
Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhapattatta, jétthamasassa sukkapakkhs patipadadivass 
angaravare, Kusimanagaram sampapunimsu. Cilaibhayatissathérd asalhamasassa sukka- 
pakkhé térasamiyam aigaravaré Hamsavatinagararh sampapuni. 


bo 
b--2 
bo 








Koémialapattanam gantvii sattabhikkhtihi saha vasantisu sattasu puna thérisu Mahgalathéro 
nijasisséna bhikkhunii ca, Vanaratanathérasissina bhikkhuna ca, Siridantadhituthérasisséna 
bhikkhuna ca, rupa-véda-naiga-sakkarajé6 bhaddamasassamavasiyath buddhavaré, Binda- 
ityabhidhananavikanavabhirulho, Komalapattanatd nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa suk. 
kapakkhe patipadadivass sukkavaré Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukham patva, ékada- 
samiyain candavaré Kusimanagaram patva, kattikamasassa kalapakkhé cuddasamiyam 
sukkavaré Hamsavatinagaram sampapuni. 


Avasesai pana chatheri cattihi daharabhikkhithi saddhith sabbasittinam kammadiyidatta 
akusalakammapatham atikkamitum asamatthatti, anievatwh pipunhasu. Ahd sabbasankhard 
aniccé ti ! 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Naga-sikhi-naga-parimans yéva pana sakkarij 6, Rumidhipatimaharaja maha- 
ghantam Késadhatuchétiyassa pijauatthiya assuyujamisassa sukkapakkho atthamiyarm 
guruvars navisailghatoparipatisahkhatasuvannakitigarabhirulho bahihi indavindindbhidhina- 
disuvannanivapamukhihi nivahi purakkhato kamina gnuchunto, yona Tigumpannagaram tad 
avasari, Tigumpanagaramh sampatiakilé pany assayujamisassa sukkapakkhd torasamiyam 
angaravare, Ramadiitanavabhirulhs *kidasuthGrvd nimantétvi, niin’ aggarasnbhojandna santap- 
petvad sampavarctva, ticlvaratthiya o’ ék’ Gkassa dvé dvd dussayuyd dutvil, kuttublapatisanthé- 
rai ca katva, nivasanatthinam éva patinipési. 

Taté Rimidhipatimahirajai tini divasiini mahisunajjah kiiraiptiva, mahipaviiranidivasd 
guruvare tah mahaghantah Késadhitucdtiyassa pujunatthiys cétiyanganiim frdpiposi. Pitipa- 
dadivass sukkavaré pana, Tigumpavisinam bhikkhiinath dinath datvil, kapani ‘ddhikavanibba- 
Kinafi ca ditabbath diyyadhammarh dipétva, kilapakkhe tatiyfiyam iidliceaviirG "kidasanivilys 
sakkaceam alanhkaripetva, ‘paccuggamanatthiya amaccet thirinah santikam apposi, Eyed 
Rimadhipatirija thérinayh paccuggamanavidhiin kajjitvi, catutthiyah candavindg pitd va, 
TigumpanagaratO apakkamitvd, kamona gacchantd atthamiyath sukkavird Latisavatinagaranh 
patva, niccivisigirablutam ratanamandiram pivisi, Thérd puna Mahibuddhariipasannatit- 
the yev’ekihath vasipétvi, dasamiyam Adiccavard hahuniviiyS sunnniipatisankhanipotva, niini- 
dhajapatakchi sabbatildvacardhi ca saddhim wiuccidayO poxstivii, therd paccuyyiihipéiva, 
ratanamandiram drihipési, 

Tat pana té ther: ratanamandiribhidhinath rijjameandiruh pabtvi, Siridithidhitulimpite- 
candanacupnakerandakefi ca; Siridithidhitubimban ca; Bodhirakkhasiikhipattabijini ca; 
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sasanavisodbakassa Sirisanghabodhi-Parakkamabihumahirijasse ca, Vijayabahumaharajassa CAy 
Parakkamabihumahiirijassa ca, sisanasddhanavidhidipakam ; bhikkhihi patipajjitabbinam téna, 
tana ratna bhikkhusaigham iyicttva, kiripitinam katikavattinad ca, dipakath ; Sihaladésiyahi 
théréhi pahinitva dinnakatikavattapotshakan ca; sandésapannaii ca; Vanaratenamahathérana 
viracitamh githabandhaii ca ; Bhivanckabiha-Sihalarajassa Sandésapannati ca: Rimadhipatima- 
hirajissidamsu. Hvam Rimidhipatimaharaji thorchi saddhim kattabbapatisanthirath katva, 
théré ‘kidasipi ’pacctkarh amaccéd anipdtva, bahihi dhajapatakehi sabbatalivacarshi ca sad dhith, 
sakain sakath vihdrath pahiniipési. 

Tato param Rimidhipatimahirijass’ Stad ahdsi: “Im pan’ ékadasathéra Sihaladipath 
gantvi, tatd parisuddh’upasampadaih gahotyit samilyita. Imasmim ca Hamhsavatinagars pari- 
suddhabaddhasim’ vi, nadilakkhanapatti mahinadi va, jitassaralakkhonapatto mahajitassard vis 
suvisddhaniyam giimakhcttath vi, w atthi. Katthe nn kho pan’ imé thera uposathddisanghakam- ~ 
mam upasampadakammaim vii kiituth labhissanti? Yath nuniharn surakkhaniyath khuddakath 
gimakhéttam pariyéstivi, tatth’ kam buddhasimam iméhi yeva thérehi sammad éva, bandhi- 
poyyam. Tuatha sati tatth’ ote third uposathidisaighakammam upasampadakammazh va kato 
labbissantiti.” Atha kho Rimiid hipatiriji parijand pesetva tathiri parm gimakhéttath pariyési- 
‘pési. Tato rahfico parijand pariyssitva, Mudhavabhidhanassa mahécetiyassa pacchi- 
' madisayam vanapariyants Narastiramaccassa gimakhéttarh khuddakamh surakkhaniyan ti 
Hatvi ratio tab’ frovésum, Tutt rij snyam ova gantva tath thinam dloketva, surakkhaniyam 
idem gimakhéttamh patiriipam ; Sttha simisammannan ti cintotvd, tatth’ Skasiaith padasé 
bhiimim sodhipétvi, sammannitabbasimatthinarn salliikkhétvi, vémajjhé kath sillath karapetvi, 
silay’ anto ca bwhi siiliiya summannitaubbasimaithiinal ea tetd bahi pi yathirucitakam kifici 
padésam = harit'upalittumn kirfipitvi, semantats catisn disisu vatim kirapétvi, sakavatar 
catudviivant yojiptsi, Tassa yimakhitiassn on samantatd entahi gimakhéettéhi saikaraddsam 
paharitnm, hétihi bhiimiyati ec’ upnri kisi ea ruklshagsikhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, 
vidatthimatiagaimnbhirvitthirant khuddukamitikam khanipési. Simisammannatthinatd pana 
pacchimadisiiyam avidird sniyhaknmmakiiakiinam  okidesannam thérinath vihirai ca 
bhattusilat on ushinakdithakai ea yvaceukutii ca kivipétvi, t8 nimantétva vasdpési, 

Tato paruh puny pi Rihnidhipatiriji cintést : “‘kificdp’ 6kiidasathéra saddhim ékidasahi 
sissabhitchi daliarawbhik khiihi Sihaladipats accantaparisuddham upasampadaz gahétva, sami- 
yatu; tathipi? ind sasissl thoi Guruhnpari pa vidamattasambhivabhivaviciranavasina parivi- 
maisitabbit va. YG pus téan gurnhapuripuviidamattasahité tisam accantaparisuddh’ upasam- 
padabhivG pi simiixammutiyi ganubhiya parivajjanam Gv’ amhikath ruccati: simiya sisa- 
naniilabhiivats his suddh’ vn pasumpadiinah pi garahaparipavidamattasahitinath simasam- 
mutiyi gunubhiive sati givahapuripoyidumatiassiyatin sisanapaccatthikinazh ukkotanakirana- 
bhiivats citi.” (L'0 be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN WHSTHRN INDIA. 
BY PINTLIBAT 1. FH. WADIA. 
No, lk—The Sleeping Nast. | 


Once upon atime there Hyed two brothors, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
While the other was ulterly destitute, but the sich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save his bother und his poor family from starvation, One day the rich brother . 
had occasion to give a hunge fount in honour of tho nuptials of his children, and although he 
had invited a largo numburof his friends to it, he had not so much as gent a servant to.ask his 


brother and his family to join them, : 
Now the poor brothor, whe hud boen long out of work, had exhausted all his resources, 


60 that on the day of the fount he and his family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 
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this had. been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
-his wife: ‘Go, wife, and see if you can bring us some of the leavings of the feast. There moust 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes ; so make haste and do bring us something,” 
‘The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative’s house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late,as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she suw some white 
finid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed. So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it; but the mistress of the house, 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. “ Even thig 
water has its uses,” said she, ‘‘ and it must not be wasted,” and she relentlessly turned her 

back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed, 








When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him, to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother's barley fields. But just as he 
was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
Iqudly asking him what he wanted. 


“I am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he ig 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way ?” 


“I am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him!” was the stern reply, 


“My brother’s nasi indeed!’ exclaimed the poor man in surprise; ‘then, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children ?” 


“Thy nasib |” said the other mockingly; “why, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas: go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 


So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had como. The words of hig 
brother’s nastb, however, jarred on his memory, and ho could not rest till he had told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being. Sho, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 


his nasib, and see if he could wake him from his slumbors, us they had suffered long enough 
from his lethargy, 


The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rathor begged, some barloy of her 
neighbours, ground it, and made it into bread, over which tho poor starving children and the 


unfortynate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father thon took leave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 


He had proceeded about twelve kés, or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. Just then, a little mango dropped at his fect from the tree, and 
on looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with ucropof young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was quite bitter! So he flung it away from his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as ao, mango, again looked upat the troc and sighed, 


But the tree echoed back his sighs and said: “ Brother, who art thon ? and whither dost thou 
wend thy way? Have mercy upon me!” 


¥ oe ! do not ask me that question,” said the poor man in distress, “I du uot like to dwell 
ppan i.’ 
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On the tree, however, pressing lim further, he replied: “Ag you are go very anxious to 
know my history, I shall tell it to you. Learn then first of all that — I am golng in search of 
my nasib, which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas! He then unfolded to the 
sympathising tree the whole doleful talo of his poverty, his brother's brutal treatment of 
him, and his interview with his brother’s nasi. 








When the tree had heard all, it said: “I feel very much for yon, and hope you will. 
succeed in finding out your masil. And if ever you mect him, will you not do me the favour 
to ask him, if he evn tell why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoes? ‘Nota 
traveller that passes under ine fails to take up one of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bitter and nnwholesome, and curse me into the bargain.” 


® 


«JT will, with pleasure,” was our hero's reply, as he listlessly rose and again proceeded 
on his weary journey. He had not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 
sight. A large fish was rolling most restlessly on the sindy banks of a river —it would toss 
itgelf to and fro, and curse itsel! at every turn for being so miserable. 


Onr hero full much grieved to see the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look at hin, asked him who he was, and whore ho was going, 


On being told that he was going in search of his masié, the fish said: Tf you succeed 
in finding your vest, will you ask him in my name, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should he so ill used as to be mado to leave its native element and to be tortured to 
death on these hot sands ?” 


“Very well,” replied our here, and went his way again. 


Some days after tlis, he orvived at a large eity, the towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grind and beautiful was it, As he proceoded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully Inilt: pauliicos, he was told that the Raja of that place was just then engaged in 
having a new tower built, whieh in spite of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down ax soon as if was Hnished, without any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
travellor, therefore, ont of more curionity, went near the tower, when the Raji, who was sitting 
by, with a dixconsolute look, wateling tho operntions of the workmen, was struck with his 
forcign Jook and manners, and asked him who ho was and where he was going. Our 
hero, therenpon, fell ab the Rajien fort, related to him his strange story, and told him the nature 
of his ormmd. The Rapti heard hin theongh, and then desired him to inquire of his ndsib 
why it was that tho tower he wax bouton building collapsed. as soon us it reached completion. 


The poor man tude his obvisaner to the Raji, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of lhim. 


He had not pone very fio however, on what now seemed to be his interminable journey, 
when he oneonntered a tine horse Iewutifully eaparisoned and yoady bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow: 


On seeing him tho stood looked sorrowfilly at hin and said: “Good Sir, you look as if 
you were laden with wsmueh care ux dams fell mo, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is the object of your junimney 2" . 

Onur hore told him every thing, wd ihe herse, too, in his turn, charged him with a message 
to his nasth, Fle was in axk that persnunge, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was destined! to lia atten print and despair to idle away his life in the manner 
ho did, inatondl of footing anne Lax pend bogs atid prince about under the control of a rider, although 
ho was all-wnxiouy to serve mn muster aud go to the battle field to share his fortunes, whenever 
he might wish to take hin, e 


1 


“Very well, my friend,” reptiod aur hero, “1 shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble animal on its back and trudged along as before. 
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But as he proceeded further and further without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
“ne of the seven seas’ he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through. So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep. But in a short time hig 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their negt in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young eagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces! The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 

remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 


When the old birds that had gone ont in search of fodd came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had 
so long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ;for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing thé top of the tree and devouring either the birds’ egos 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to be revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of tho topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the.sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed encmy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfored, and declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced’ beyond donbt of the innocence of the; 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing her anger into love, placed herself by his - 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, while the malo flew away to  neighouring.. 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook's. 
bore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller, 


When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation at a glanco, and was deeply. 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hoarty meal he had made 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirita, 
he told the birds all his story, how he had left his starving children to set ont in search of 
his nasib, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how 7 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that , 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, «. 
therefore, as a small return for what he had dono for them, give him one of their numerous; 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond the* 
seven Seas. 


Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of oné dt. 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered fricuds resumed his journey, | 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but, 
through the fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of the skies. ae 


All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the air he one day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so ho asked the good eagle; 


i 
ja 


to place him down near it. i 


The bird obeyed, and our hero, cagerly went up to the recumbont figure and drew away : 
from. his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, however, that it would not wake," 
he twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and,” 
‘began. to rub his eyes, and press his brows to asccrtuin where he was, and who had so rudely 
awakened him. es 
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“You lazy idiot,”’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “ ao ou 
know how much pain and misery you have caused me by thus slumbering peacefully fete 
years together ? How can a man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
nasts neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 
unapproachable a corner of the earthP Get up at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slumber after I depart.”’ fe 





*No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the nasib; “I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 


Very well, then,” cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, “now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you.” 


He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raji, and the horse, The mnasib listened with great attention, and then replied as 
follows :— 


“The mango tree will bear bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. ( 


The fish has a large solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its suiferings. 


As for the Raja—tell him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and he will find that, although his eldest danghter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet heen provided with a hnshand, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, tho lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. Jf the Raji therefore, first sees his daughter married, he will not have any 
more canse to complain.” 


Coming then to spe of the horse, the rast patted onr hero on his back, and continued :— 


“Tho rider cestined to gladden the heart of that noblo animal is none but yourself. Go, 
therefore and mount him, wad he will take you homo to your family.” 


This terminated ow hero's interview with his nasil, and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into shimber, he mounted his atrial charger once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewiards, 


When the seven seas had again heen crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down sala heside him. ‘The traveller then took leave of the eagle - 
with many expressions of grtitude and going up to the steed stroked him gently and said: 
“Hore Tam sent to he your vider! PE was predestined to ride you, but as my nasib was lying 
asleep up to this time, Deol not see my way to do Ko [’ 


ODBismetlahy? exelained the horse, “Tam quite at your service.” Our hero, therenpon, 
mounted the steed and the noble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and. 
rider being infused with a sense of Imppincess did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as they would lave dane uuder other circumstances, 


While passing by the viver on the hanks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our here saw that if was still there in the same sad plight. So be at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeczaxd the slab of gold out of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its clement, and putting the gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
enconutered the Waja. ; 

When he arvived there he put ap ata sara, and purchased with the gold acquired ee 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and wenpons bofitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in ther, presented himself before the Raja. 
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The Raj& was surprised to see him, so much changed did he look from his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles, He then 
inquired of him whether his nasib had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matier was the cause 
of all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view, 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his danghter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and there 


his son-in-law ! 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Rij wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its: 
stability, and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services. 


After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of hig father-in. 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a large retinue. When he reached the mango 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could nothelp contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of men to haul it up. When tho treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home. 


When he entered his native place with his bright cavaleade and his lovely wifo, quite t 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and other relutives who wore of 
the number, although they recognized him, were tooawe-struck to address him. Sole ordered 
his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of the town, and put up there with his bride. «In 
due course he caused inquiries to bo mado regarding his first wifey and. lis children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing thom once more. He wag grieved to find them in the same 
half-starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that their life 
had been spared so long. His next step was to tako his new brido to his first, and there- 
fore more rightful wife, place her hand in hers, and bid hor look upon hor as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 


All his friends and neighbours then called upon him to offer him their congratulations, 
and even his hard-hearted brother and his wife failod not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 
good fortune, Seeing now that ho was a much richor man than themselves, they tried their 
best to ingratiate thomselves into his favour, and the wifo oven went Ko far as to invite his two 


wives to a grand feast, which she said sho was going to give in honour of hig happy return and 
reunion with his family, | 


Our hero consented to let his wivos go to the feast, und the next day the two ladies, attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes and jewols, went to their brother-in-law’s house, where a 
large party, consisting of ladies of the bost families, had assembled to dy them honour, After 
some time spent in the interchange of civilitics, the whole culmpany sat down to # samptuons 
banquet, As the meal procoeded however, what was the surprise of ihe guests to seo, that 
lustead of putting the rich viends into hep mouth, tho old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
morsel each time on each of the different articles of hor jewellery and on the deep gold 
embroidered borders of her sdri, For some time no ono dared to question her as to the reason 
of her strange behaviour, but at last, one old woman, bolder thun the rest, und who was, morcover, 
possessed ofa sharp tongue, cried out in a loud voice: “ iLi, what are you about ? You don’t 


seer to have come here to feed yoursulf, fur up ty now you have been duing nothing but 
feed your, jewellery and your clothes !” 
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“You are right, old lady,” replied our hero’s wife, ‘you are quite right when you sa 
. that I have been feeding my jewellery and clothes; for has not this repast been provided and 
all this distinguished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery P 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of ang 
hostess’s hospitality; nay, at one time, even somuch as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed. for a feast, was refused to me, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving! And all that because then we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery !” : 
With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanguins and returned home! 








The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no bounds at this, especially as 
all hex guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride aud her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew their contempt for ler, they all left the feast unfinished, and went away to their 
homes in rapid succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
eyer afterwards, und had never ugain any cause to complain against his nasib. 


SRT hacer py tins, vekebnglgeteiat abet amet been 
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THE DATE OW SUNDARA-DPANDY A- 
JATAVARMAN. 

Dy. Hultyseh has published materials for 
calculating tho dato of Sundara-Pindya- 
Jatavarman, arte, Vul. XXII. pp. Tel-2 ad 
343-4. He has given parts containing dates 
of two inseriptiens of Sundar-Vanilya. One 
belongs to the 9th aad the vther to the 10th 
year of bis reigy. The details of the date of 
the 9th year inscription are (ante, Vol. XX, 
p-. 3h) — Mribhuvauachakeuvalyfitigatl]  éxl- 
Sundara-Pandiyadévaykku yi{alilu Yivadn 
Ishava-nifyajryn = parvva-pakshutta — padiche. 
miyfuju Selv*|vay-kkijummiynm perra Punar 
pidatin nfl. — “In the 9th year (af the reign) of 
the emperor of the three worlds, the jslorious 
Sundara-Pandyadcva, — on the day of (the 
nalkshatry) Punarvasn, whieh eurrespondud to 
Tucsday, the fitth é4hé of the first fortnight of 
the month of Rishablia.’ And the details of the 
date of the lth yeur inscription ure (ante, 
Vol. XXI. p. 121):-- Ké-Chehadaipanmar=iga 
Tribhuvanachehakravarttigal — anuvandulnun 
kond-aruliya sri-Sundara-Pandiyadévay[ ku] 
| yandu 1l0vadu pattivade Rishabbaendyuryu apara- 

[pa]kshattu Buduy-kiluuaiyum prabhumaiyum 
perra Afnillatin nil “In the 10th — tenth 
~— year (of the reign) of king Jatavarman, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéve, who was pleased to 
conquer every country, on the day of (the 
nakehatra) Anuridha, which corresponded ‘to 
Wednesday, the first éithé of the second fortaight 
of the month of Rishabhu.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Péndya 
tells us that he conquered Kanda-Gopfila and. 
Ganapati. Dr. Hultzsch gives a date of Ganapatz 
in the Saka year 1172, and tells us from other 
sources that he died in Saka-Samvat 1180. He 
alyo gives three dates of Kanda-Gépila, which 
are as follows -— 


No. I. 


On the south wall of the so-called “rock” 
(malai) in the Aruldia-Perumdl temple. , 


Svasti art Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
ehchakarava[r|ttigal éri-vijaya- Kanda-Géopala- 
dévarkku yindu Ilivadu Miduna-niyarru 
apure-pukshattu trayédagiyum Sagi-kkilamaiyam 
perra Rogani-ndl. | 

“Boil! Prosperity! In the 1ith year (of 
reiyn) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
vlorious and victorious Kanda-Gopaladéva, 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — 
on the day of (ihe nakshatra) Rohini, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
fitht of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithuna.” | 

Wo. II. 


On the north wall of the second prakdra of the 
Dhamrandtha temple. 

Svasti ért Sakara-yinde 1187 perra Tinbuvana- 
chchakkarava[r]ttigal éri-vidalya-Kanda-Gopa-= 
ladévartk¥}iku yandu i[6]vadu Simha-néyarru 
apara-pakehatta tritlyaiyom Sani-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttirddatta nal, 
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“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6]th yearof etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of (the nakshatra) Uttarish4dh&, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sirhha.” 


Wo. ITI. 
On the same wall as No. I. 


' Svasti srt Sakava-yandu 118[7] perra Tiribu- 

vanasakkarava[r|ttigal Sri-vigaiya-Kanda-Gdpa- 

ladévarkku y&[n*]du I[6vadu] Sirnha-nayarru 

apara-pakehattu tritiyaiyam Sagi-kkilamaiyum 
_perra Uttirattadi-nal. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7], — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapada, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third ths 
of the second fortnight of the month of Subha.” 


The details of these three dates are correct for 
the Saka years quoted with them; except that 
the nakshatra of No. II. should be Uttard- 
Bhadrapadé instead of Uttarfishidha. 


The English equivalents .of these three dates 
are:— No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265; and Nos. II. and TIT. Saturday, the 1st 
August A.D. 1265. The Saka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 


From these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year inscription of Sundara-Pindya 
should be sought for between the Saka yeurs 
1172 and 1190. 


The 10th year inscription in which Sundara- 
Pandya alludes to his victory over Kanda- 
G6pila, is dated in the solar month of Vrishabha. 
We see from the date No. I, of Kanda-Uopala 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Sarhvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Vrishabha after this is that of §.-§. 1173 
expired. The Saka year, thercfore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 
before 8.-8. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 
Sundara-Pindya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription should be sou elit 
between the years 1172 and 1199 expired, both 

inclasive. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that the Saka years 1181 and 1182 
expired ara the only years corresponding respect. 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 
inscriptions of Sundara-Pandys. I may siy 


here, once for all, that the Saka years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 


Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nekshatra falling 
on a sukla pattchamt in the solar month of 
Vrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuridh4 falling on a krishna pratipadd in the 
solar month Vrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription. In both the inscriptions the 
solar month is Vrishabha. Parts of two lunay 
months, Vaisikha and Jyéshtha, fall in the golar 
month Vrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
tithis of Vaisikha and Jyéshtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nakshatras, and the solur month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
the 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka years 
1181 and 1182, and again in 1184 and 1185. Also, 
taking each inscription separately, there is no 
other year for either of then. 

Of the ahove two pairs of years, first I take the 
latter. According to the present Siryu-Siddhdata, 
in Saka-Saihvat 1185, the anda Vaisikha éubla 
parvimd ended and the krish pratipadd com- 
meneed on Wednesday, the 25th April, A. D, 
1263, at hb ghutis 25 pales; and the nakehutra 
Visikbi ended and Anuridh& commenced at 
23 gh. 23 pa. Ujjain moan time (4 «at so many 
ghatis and palas alter mean stwrioe at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three requirements fell together 
after 23 gh. 28 qa. fron. meu sunrise on the 
Wednesday. But the Vrishabha-suikranti took 
Place on the same day abt-hh gh. 7 ya. (Ujjain 
mean time), which was 45 gh. 16 ga of the 
apparent time on that day at Tvichinopoly, the 
Place of the 10th your inseription, In finding 
the apparent tine, T have taken for Lrichinopoly 
Jatitude 10° 477 and longitude [8° 43! east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 0% cust of Ujjain (see 
Johnston's Atlas). ‘There seem to be two systems 
at present of commencing: wy solar mouth civilly 
(see South-eLucdian Chronological Tables, p. 7 £). 
According to one, when a smibkrdnts takes place 
before sunset, the mouth is made to begin on the 
same day; while, if tt takes place after sunget 
the month heyins on the nextday. According to 
the other system, when the sun enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the duy-. 
time is divided, the inonth begins on the same 
day; otherwise, it begins on the next day. In 
the present instanee, the solar mouth Veishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems, Even if we take the aetual time of 
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the saiiderduti, the month began at about mid- the Karano-prakdéa, & work composed in Saka. 


night; but no religious ceremony is likely to | Sazhvat 1014, and based lyryae 
ae place after midnight. According to the Siddhanta with a btja, sees ; eh a 
first Arya-Siddhdnta, which igs the authority in Karana-prakdéa I find that the tithi ended at 
the Tami] country, the solar mouth in question | Trichinopoly at 2 gh. 58 pa., apparent time. This 
actually commences about + ghatis earlier; that bithi ended rather soon after sunrise, and therefore 
is at about 40 gh. (Ujjain mean time); but that | T ewleulated it from different authorities, to find 
hour also is too late, So, Baka-Sathvat 1185 is | whether it might end on the previous day, Tuesday, 
not the year of the 10th year inscription. by any authority; but now 1 am sure that by no 

Now as regards the 9th year inscription. Ac- authority, likely to be in use in the Tami] country 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, in Sake, at the time of the inscriptions in question, could 
Sarhvat 1184, Vaisikha sukle patichamé ended on | it end on the Tuesday. On the above Vaisikha 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D. 1262, at 19 gh, 40 pa. hrishna Ppratipadd, Wednesday, the nakshatra was 
(Ujjain mean time); and up to ahont 83 yh. Anuridh, which ended at 7 gh. 34 pia. Ujjain 
from sunrise there was the nukshatra Punarvasu. | Mean time, and at 8 gh. 45 pa., Trichinopoly 
But here ayain, the Vyishabha-smkranti took | apparent time, according to the Sérya-Siddhanta, 
place, according to the present Strya-Siddhdnia, | and at 9 gh, 46 pa., Trichinopoly apparent time, 
onthe same day at 28 yh. 36 pa. (Ujjain mean | cording to the Karana-prakdéa; and the solar 
time). So, only after this time on that day month was Vrishabha, the day being its fourth 
the three requirements, the week day, the { ¢lvil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
nakshatra, and the solar month, eame toyethur, | Vrishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April, 
Moreover, the tithi, guetiohimed, was not current | A. D. 1260. So the three required things. fell 
with them, though it was current at sunrise and | together in the Baka year 1182. 
up to 19 gh. 

Taking the 9th year nseripbion lone, tis yeur 
night be taken fitting, thoueh met, witistietertl y; 
to the details of its date. But dsiking both 
the inscriptions together, there remnins wo 
doubt that Saka-Sativas LISh je not the yeor of 
the 9th year Inseription. Sa Saka-Nosavant 1184 
and 1185 are not the years of the 9th und LOth 
year inseriptions respectively, 

The other pair of yenrs Saku-Suiivat, 1181 and 
1182 is, however, «tite dildintetory. In Ss, 
1181, Vaistkha safle peeked onder, according 
to Prof. Chhatre’s Tables, an Huesday, 29th A pril, 
A. D. 1259, at 1G gh. 10 pe. (Ujjain mean time); 
from sunrise to the end of the diths thee was the 
nelkshatra Punarvasn stud the selue month was 
Vrishabha, thu day being its fourth elvil lay, the 
sun having already oatered Ghat sign at night on 
Friday, 25th April. So, the three recruired things, 
_ the week day, the neleshetre, and the soln nionth, 
did oxist together in 8, List, In Sus. Tes, 
according tu the present = Sryya-Sidtidata, 
Vaidikha hiishoe prabineddondal on Wednesdny, 
28th April, A. D, 1260, ab 0 gh LG pa. (Ujjain 
mewn time), and at | yh, 27 gue, Triehinopoly 
apparent time. A prnctiont work, bused on the 
first drya-Siddhiintia the ehief unthority for the 
Tamil solar eulondur, — nist have been in use at 
Trichinopoly and other Luni} proviness at the 
time of the Inseription in question. 1 do not 
know the uctun| work ; but it must he similar to 


mee me ay on betaine a ntetasenetaeend ain ninbiiiaimial 


1 In tho other vuleulutions, ule, in thiw notu, I Lave sogured oa much acauracy as is required in each individual 
caHe. 





































] may state here that the Saka years 1170 and 
1171, and again 1191 and 1192, are other pairs of 
yours, tu which the three required things fall 
ligether, uctuully or nearly. But the fret of | 
these two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
years 1184 and 1185 abovedescribed. The wecond 
pair is a little less watisfactory than the pair of 
years 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are’ 
out of our limit, which has, as I have stated 
uhove, Saka-Sathvat 1172 and 1178 on one side 
and 1189 and 1190 on the other, ; 


So, the Saka years 1181 and 1182 expired 
aré the only years respectively for the 9th and 
10th year inseriptions of Sundara-Pandya- 
Jatavarman. lis acccssion must have tuken : 
place on some day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of Vrishabha of Saksa-Sarhvat 1172 up 
& the fourth duyin the same solar month of 8.8, 
1103; or from Vaidikha krishna dutityd of S.-8, 
I1f2, te Vaisdkha sukla patichamt of 8-8. 1173. 
There being about ten or eleven months of the - 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1178, we should, 
im tho absence of other definite proof, prefer 
the Sake year 1173, expired, for the accession 
of Sundera-Pandya-Jatavarman, . 


There is not a single year from Saka-Sarhvat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No. 2, ante, Vol. XX, 
p. 344, of the 9th year inecription of Sundara- 
Pandya-Mayavarman. In the Saka years 1174 


as 


1 lya-Maravarman of this inscription of the 
1177, there is only a near approach of the Pandy 4 

eae requirements. In these two years, Chaitra | 9th year were the same as Sundara-Pandya- 
krishna dvittyd ended and irittyd commenced on | Jatévarnian, the details of its date should. f% 
2 Friday at respectively 16 gh. 55 pa. and 46 gh. Saka-Sarhvat 1181; but they do not. Tt is certain, 
41 pa: (Ujjain nyean time), according to Prof. | therefore, that Sundara-Pandya-Maravarman i: 
Chhatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the | different from Sundara-Pindya-Jotéivarman. 
required things, — krishna trittyd coupled with 
9 Friday, the nakehatra Visdkh&, and the solar | ; 
moath: Mésha — fell together. If the Sundara- ! Dhulia, 10& Dkay 1893. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SRAHE. tad-varsham-modal-dgigzeradu ésrdheya siddhéu 
Briihe is 4 puzzling word, which appears in the | yare-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
dates of a few inscriptions in the Kanarese | syahe-days in the year ; and that certain fixed 
éountry (sée ante, Vol. XEX. p. 163). dutics ox taxes were paid on them. It also 
I have just fotmd another, rather different, | proves that the word is §rike; and not aérdhe, as: 
Snstance of the use of i. Am inscription of the | is equally possible in the other passages in which 
time of the Western Chalukya king Séméévara I., | the word has been met with. But the meaning 
dated in A. D. 1050, at Sddiin the Rén Taluka, of the word still remains tnexplained. 
Dharwér District, mentions, aniong the grants,— J. EF. Furer. 
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| BOOK NOTICH. 

Pinrnt, Ein Beitrag zur Kennfniss der indischen which puts him 1,100 years later. The author's 
Literatir und Grammefik. Von Bruno Liebieh, | own opinion un this point is that we have not yet 
Dr, Phil., Leipzig. Hissel, 1891. suffidient ground to come to a definite conclusion, 

Tt is an observation as trite as it is true, that | but that in all probability ho came after the 
an. epoch-making work, besides having an import- | Buddha and before the commencement of the 
ance of its own, renders possible the prodaction | Christian Era: and that he was nearer the 


of other good books, and thereby opens out paths | earlier than the later Limit. In the second 
of investigation, which but for them would have | chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seeke 


remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers | iny to estublishthe dates of Pinini’s commentators, 
by an impassable barrier. As Gumdni of Patnd | The author of the Kdélkd Vritti, died about 660 


pitts it: A.D. He was preceeded hy Chandragémin, who 
TAT THA appears to have lived in the 4th or early in the Sth 

HTT AHS ANT TT: I century A. J). Befove lim came Pataiijali, the 

TICS: qcarsar author of the Maldhhdalya, who probably lived 

aswy EAT A STRAT in the seound eentury B.C. Natydyana, the 

Dr. Kiclhorn’s Edition of the Mahdbhdshya isa. author of the Varttika, lived HuIne poncrations 


before Patafijali, and Pianini was at least one 


case in point. A monument of accurate and solid a 
genoration before Katy&yana, 


learning in itself, it has incited Dr. Licbich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the execllent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 


The work may be described as having the same 
object as Goldstiicker’s well-known essay—to 
determine the place of Panini in Sanskrit 
Literature—and it may be at once stated that 
the author has made a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. THe has had at his 
command materials not available to former 
authors, and he has employed new methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
of the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
of Panini, from Goldstiicker’s suggestion of 
hot later than 700 B. O., to that of Dr. Pischel, 


Dr. Tiebich in his third chapter opens the 
most original aud intercsting portion of the work, 
He compares the Sauskrit language as laid down 
in Painini’s Grammar with the actual Grammar 
exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit: literature, 
between the first and last of which he must 
certainly have lived. For this purpose he takes a 
thousand verbal forums in each of the following— 
(a) the Aitantyu Rrdhanan,(b) the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad, (¢; the Adonldyuna and Pdraskura 
Crihyasitraa, and (a) the Kheyanadyila, The first 
represents the langiuwee of the older Brdkmanas, 
the second that of the later Briimeanas, the third 
thit of the sdivas and the fourth that of Epic poetry. 
Bvery furm is compared with what Panini says it 


eel 
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ought to have been, and each departure from his 
grammar 18 recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older (i.e, before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,—(a) 6, (b) 27, (e) 41, (@) 37. From 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions :— 

1. That Panini is nearest in time to the 
Grihyastivas. 

2. That both the Aiiartya Brihmana and the 
Brihaddranyuka Upanishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his. 

3. That the Bhayavadgiid certainly belongs 
to a time later than his. 


In his fourth chapter the author deals with the 
Panini’s relation to the lunguaye of India; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im- 
possible tv solve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was a living speech. The 
author first pives a brief risime of the various 
propositions on this poit which have hitherto 
been advanced, in whieh Lanay notice that he 
oits ty. mention Scuurt’s arvuments, contained 
in his casays on the Taseriptions of Piywdasi. 
His own opinion is that Panini taught the 
language spoken in Tndia at bis time, that 
the Sanskrit which he tanght was, syntactically, 
practically identical with that of the Badthaeeuas 
and of the Sélrws, and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the Brddnecune by the 
absence of w few ancient forms, must of which 
were specially noted by him as Vedic pevuliarities, 
and from the Swéras by the omission to notice 
certain lovsely used fornia, such as those whieh 
exist in every language beside the stricter ones 
enjoined by granwuar. 


Jn suggesting that Pavini tought in his grin. 
mar the Aryan language, in the form in whieh it 
was at the time generally spuken even by the 
educated in India, L think Dy. Juiehich procs too 
far. That Panini, in his grammar, illustrated 
& language which wus spokon at the time by 
80m6 persons, and probably by himself, is pos- 
sible, and muy be allowed ; but I, for one, ean- 
not admit that that language waa in Pdnini's 
time the genoral spoken languago of India, or 
even of North-Western India, One fact alune 
makes the thing sean tu ine iapossible. Pain 
» probably lived somewhere about 300 B,C. but Mil}. 

RRS SERIE 
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1 Of couse Tide not fora mmnont wagpyest that the 
oldest Brdknauas wore only o hundred yours older thin 


posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 
& hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language really makes very little difference. 
Now we know that the Védic hymns, which, in 
their original forms, were in the vernacular langn« 
age of the people who first sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Pénini, The 
older Brdhmanas, equally certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before Pénini’s time, and’ 
finally, the Sidtras were composed about his time, 
On the other hand, the Agdka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years later than P&nini. Now, taking 
Panini’s own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we seeP Look. 
ing backward, through along vista of centuries we 
see the hymns of the Védas, the searchings of the 
Brdhimenas and the teachings of the S dtras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Rig Véda 
have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 
should exclude them,—be it so. Between the oldes, 
Brihnanas and Panini at least one century mus, 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brahmaenas 
and the language of Panini are identical. Be- 
tween Panini and Agika, certainly not more than 
a century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Agcka is us different from that treated by Panini, 
iis Itulinn is from Latin. Nay, this was the case, 
wlthough the people of Agdka’e time had Péanini’s 
Grmumar before them as a guide, and though the 
Asoka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after style more in accordance with the teachings of 
tho Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
of the day. Asdki, it is true, lived in Hastern 
Hinddstan, and Panini in the North-west, but that 
cun be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its naturul lines in the east, that development 
remained arrested in the west. | 
Those, therefore, who maintain that P&nini 
wrote w grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years ! 
the vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
vhaned, in a state of arresteddevelopment. After, 
his time, during at most a century and a half, 
wnd possibly during only half.a century, the 
sumo vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 
time when it had before it Pinini’s great Gram. 
mar tu keep it straight, in the right way, and to 





Pinini. I am only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I can for the other side. 
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arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of such two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 


be credible. 


But I have admitted that itis possible that at 
the time of Panini, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. Ifit was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken? The answer 
is, by the schools. 


From the earliest times the Brahmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercourse. In later times we find, in the Rdmd- 
yana, Hanumén considering whether he should 
address Sité in Sanskrit or in Prékrit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Pénini’s time as well. Br&hmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Vedie 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into(amongst 
others) the language of Agéka, and thence into that 
of Hala and of Tulast Dés. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sanskyit. Many things add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
time when Sanskrit was fixed,—nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on its very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
‘transferred them, by a process of reversed ctymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be their original 
Vedicforms. lis mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the sccret.? No doubt in speaking 
Sanskyit in the schools many things were referred 
to, of which the original Vedic name was forgotten, 
andof which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion. 
In short, Sanskrit was used in the schools in 
Pénini’s time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middic Ages. It was habitually 
urged and spoken as a scholastic language, and in, 


2An example is the Sanskrit angdra, AUgarcane 
aprouts, which I have referred to (ante, p. 166) in review- 
ing Dr. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Dictionary, This word ix 
manufactured from the old Prakyit aggaala, Sanskrit 
| touk aggasda, and by a mistaken etymology assumed 
thabit was derived from afgdra, and therefore it declared 


de ba 


the course of time had even branched out into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liebich’s statistics of 
the Stiras show. 


Tthink, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
Panini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unless he 
means by this that it was merely a school language 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
language of Hindisté, also spoken by, and 
actually the vernacular éven of, these learned men, 
T cannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression, 

In concluding this subject, Dr. Lichich’s Classi. 
fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 
language may be given here. Ho divides them 
as,follows :— 


I. Ante-classical 
The Satkhitas of the four Védas. 


TI. Olassical 
(a) Brahmanas and Sétras, 
(6) Panini’s teaching, 
Post-clussica] 
(a) Literature not governed by Panini: 
Tho Mpie poems. 
(6) Literature arisen under the infin. 
ence of Panini: the language 
of Kaliddsa, &e. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Licbich combats Prof. 
Whitney’s attacks on the Sanskrit grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth he applies the 
statistios already given to deciding whether any 
portiuns of the Brihuddriunyala Upanishad and 
of the Aitaréya Brihmana are older or more 
modorm than other portions; but T must refer the 
reuler to both these essays directly; as the 
demands of space do not allow me to deseribe 
their contents, Suflice it to say that with regards 
to the Kanva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with wy reservation regarding the 
Sth book) to lw eavlior than Panini. So also 
the ditaréya Brdhinane with the exception of the 
slut Adhydya. 


This execllent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explains the Paninian teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Verb, and on the formation 
of the Feminine of nouns, 


that atgdra was the Sanskrit word for sugarcane sprout, 
Really, the word ix derived from ayra with ploonastio 
dé (quasi drif). Thore are many examples of this sort. 
§ Just as Father Tom said to the Pope in their im 
mortal conversation :‘Dimidium eyathi vero apad me 
trupolitangs Hibernious divitur dandwuys (a dandy })’ 


III. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 206.) 


(7.) Ddhabali. See above, Five hundred and seventy-three miscellaneous déhé and 
sérathd verses. 
The following may be taken asa specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 
poeti— 
Taba lagi kusala na jtva hahuk sepanehuh mana bisréme | 
Jala lagi bhajuta na Réma kahun  sika-dhédma taji kama i 181 1 
Binu sata-sanga na Hari-kathd teht binuw moha na dbhdge \ 
Miha qaé binuw Réma-pada hée na dridha anuriga \\ 182 0 
Binw biswisa bhayati nahin teht binw dravahin nai Rima \ 
Rima-hripd bina sapanéhu jiva na laha bdisrdma 1133 Vi 


131. No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon- 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Rima. 


132. Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be mo converse abont God, and 
without that converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for Rima’s feet. 


133, Withont trust there is no faith, and without faith Rima is not compassionate. 
Without Rima’s mercy thero is no rest for life, even in one’s dreams. 


(7a.) The Sat’sai, or Seven Centuries. I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul’si Das or not, it certainly 
contains, and is the only work attributed to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religious opinions, It thorefore deserves more than a passing notice. 


Although nominally in seven surgas or parts, exch consisting of a century of verses, this is 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each part contains a few moreor leds than 
a hundred. This lends countenance to the theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there. Tho object of the worl is purely religious, and though each déhd is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, the book is not mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear connvcting leading idca runs throngh the whole of each part. 


The verses may be considered as falling into three classes, vis. gnomic, parenetic, and. 
purely devotional. Tho majority belong to the second class. 


The following are the names of tho various parts — : 


Sarga L., Préna-bhakdi-nirdéa, Wxplonation of Faith as Affection,? One hundred and 
ten dihids. ie, 


Sarge Il, Updeand-pardbhaktionirdése, the Explanation of Faith in. its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and threo dohds. 


ee eg at cel aaa ne eee a er 
1 KAdé Ram, pupil of Janaki Murmdé, the son of Gish Datt Sarma, is the author of the following verse, compar~ 
ing the various Suryue tu diffurunt portions of Sttt’s body. Motre Chhappat :— 
Sri jt grém’ pdya, lanka atigipya pard hat | 
Pakrokit hai udara Rima reea aomiya bhava hat i 
Hrilayd Atama-bidha, harma-stddhdnta gald hat \ 
Ania jitawwddhdnts jahdh hai brahma hald hat 
Raja-niti hat sta siya, eht vidht Tulast Dasa hiya | 
Adi anta Un dékhiyé satasatyt hai satta Stya il 
The aarya on Faith aa Affoction in SttA’s feat, that on Faith in its Highest Form greatly to be cherished is her 
waist, that on the Bxsunce of the Lord described in Enigmas, filled with nectar, is her womb, that on Self-knowledgo 
is her hoart, that on tha Voatriny of karma ie her neck, that on the Doctrine of knowledge, by which Brahman 
may oortainly (bo found), is hor face, and that on the Duties of kings is her head. Thus did Tul’st Das determine in 
his hoart that from beginning to oud the Sat'xa? should be a vepresentation of Sita. 
2 Of. Siniilya £., 1,2, atditi bhaktigijiidech, st pardaura' itn Givaré, Now then there is & wish to know faith. In 
its highest form it is ou uffectiun Axed on God (Cowell). : 
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Sarga Jil, Siénkéia-vakrékti-rdma-rasa-varnana, the Deseription of the Essence of the Lord 
by means of symbolical Enigmas. One hundred and one dé/és. 

Sarga IV, Aima-bédha-nirdééa, the Path of Self-knowledge. One hundred and four 
déhas. 

Sarga V., Karma-siddhénta-yéga, the Influence of the Doctrine of Karma. Ninety-nine 
débhds.* 

Sarga VI., Jiéna-siddhdnta-yéga, the Determination of the Doctrine of Knowledge. One 
hundred and one déhds. Subject,—the necessity of a spiritual guide for a perfect knowledge 
of the mystery of the Perfect Name. 


Sarga VIL, Rdja-niti-prastéva-varnana, On the Dutics of Kings (and their subjects). 


As stated above, a large number of the verses in the Sai’sa7 are repeated in the Déhdball, 
Sat. 1., 2, also oecurs in the Batragya Sandipant (I.,1) and Sat. L., 107, in Bat, 1,15. Both 
these verses are also repeated in the Déhdébali (1, 38). 


The part of the Sai’sat which is best known is the third sarga, in which various devotional 
exhortations are disguised in symbolical enigmas, in the style long afterwards made popular by 
Bihart in Ais Sat'sat, As already explained, the authenticity of this part is more than donubt- 
ful. Hach déhd is a riddle, in which the true meaning is hidden to any one not possessed of 
the key. Two examples will suffice, 


Bija dhanaijaya rabi sahita Tulast tathd mayanka t 
Pragaia tahdn nahin tama tamt sama chita rahaia asanka WO 


Literally this means : 


‘The seed of Dhanathjaya with the sun, and, O Tul’sf, also the moon. Where they are 
manifest, the night of darkness is not, and the soul remains at peace and seenre,.’ This is, as ié | 
stands, nonsense. But dia is a technical term for the esoteric meaning of the letters of the 
alphabet, and the word dhanamjayx means also ‘fire.’ Therefore the Uija of dhanaijaya means 
that letter, the esoteric meaning of which is ‘fire,’ ie, ra, So also the Léa of ravi, the sun, is 
a, and of mayanka, the moon, ma. These three tovether make up the word Rdma, and hence 
the poet means to say that whon the name of Rima ig manifest, the night of ignorance 
vanishes, and leaves the soul at peace, 


Again,— 
Bhaju hari ddihin batikhd bhart td vijiba anta \ 
Kara td pada biewisa bhawa sariid tarast turanta W221 
Worship, after taking away the first syllable of (d-rdma, a synonym of) baihd, m garden 
and adding ¢d to the last syllable of (sq-si, a synonyin of) rdiba, the moun (Ze. worship 
Rama and Siti). Place trust in their feet, and at once dost thou pass over the sea of existence, 


The fifth sarge isa good example of the author's didactic style, and tho following free 
translation of it may be acceptable, as it contains Tul’st Das’s doctrine of karma or works. 


Tt will be advantageous, however, first to warn the reader as to the ground on which we are 
treading. Tul’si Das’s system of philosophy was mainly that of tho Védénta,—not how- 
S$ 





5 Tul’st Dis’s use of the word karma, may bo gathered from 9th ddd of this saryga, Where he gives in illustration 
& goldsmith as the kari’ or agent, tho gold on which he works us tho hdrenea ov object actodon (ie. the inatorial cause), 
and the finished ornament as the kirya or effect. Kiryc and korn avo to him almost equivalent terms (¢.g., 4. 88), 
Just as there cannot be an carthen pot without presupposing the existence of w potter, so without a &arl4 or agent, thers 
cannot be @ karma. It is only by knowing the karté that the truo nature of the farma can be recognized (87). Karma 
oe Mle ny only the Lord is free from its Inw (12). Mach individual is a $ atore’? of karma (9), and henoe 
the same, 7 5 oe ; As a seed always prodaces its own kind and not another plant, sv an individual always remains 
pare teil ate ig absorbed in the Lord (10), Junt ay water is absorbed by tho sun, and yet is never destroyed, - 

meual is abeorbed in the Supreme God, and yet iy never reduced to nihility (8). 
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ever of the school more usually known, that of ‘Sankara Achirya,—but partly based on the | 
Jesser known school of Raminnija, as developed in the Sr@ Bhaéshya.* Fitth (P) in descent from -: 
Ramaénuja (1lth-i2th century), in the line of religious teachers came Ramanand, the 
founder of the R&amaéwat Sect, to which T'ul’si Das belonged, The philosophical system 
of the Riméuujas is much the same as that of the Ramiwats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
Riminuja. He wrote for the Brahmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Riminand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, and this insulé was the direct canse of one of the 
greatest religions revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tulerance, from spiritual pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that the highest good is self-salvation, to one which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. That Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Riménand’s disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhond uf Man, for ‘we are all His children.? Rimdnaud called his followers Avadhita, 
for they had ‘shaken off’ the bonds of navvow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe the noble catholicity of Ramanand’s disciple (greater than his master) 
Kabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance by the masses of Hindistan, at the hands of Tul’si Das. 





We are, however, now more conecrued with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. ‘The main points of difference between the Védanta doctrines of Sankara Achfrya 
and of Ramannja, are piven hy Dy. Thibant, in the introduction to his translation® of the 
Védduta Sdtras, aad we very brief sketeh, based on his remarks, such as is necessary for under. 
standing ‘Tnlst Das’s kinguage, will suffiee here, I shall translate throughout the personal, 
name ‘Rima’ by ‘Tho Lord.” As Dr. Thibant suys of Riminuja ‘The only “ sectarian” 
feature of the Sri Bhashye is, that it identities Brahman with Vishnn or Narayana; but... . 
Narayan is in feeb nothing but anether mune of Brahman,’ So also Tul’st Das identifies 
Brahman or [avai with the Raia inenenadion of Vishyu. 


Tho koy noto of Ramanuja’s system is @ personal Supreme Being, whether called 
Brahman (neuter) Navasany or Rainy dda dvopitrer pop) pia According to ‘Sankara, on 
the contrary, Brolonien, the Supreme being, the highest Self, is pure Intelligence or Thought, 
or which comes £0 fie same thing, puro Being? Absolutely nothing can be predicated of it. 
All the world avonnd ux is simply a projection of this absolute intelligence in association 
with mdyd or Hnsion. and, as so usscelitted, Venliman is culled Isvarn, the Lord. Each soul 
(jie) is pure Beal and the nwercunte of bodily organs, and mental functions which make ap 
the tadividimd, oad whieh separate and cistinenish ang soul from another, are mere md@yd and 
Tnreal, Soalso allobjeetsof eauenitian, vadition, &ey tle oxterual world, are mere miéyd; the 
ouly thing Ghat really exists is Hae souk, os the projection of the supreme (param) qualityless 
(nirgunem) Brahman. The non enlieltened senlis nuible to look beyond the veil of mdyd, 
Aol blindly identifies ite with ifs neljunets, dhe bodily organs and cognitions which make up 
the tidividuad bh thins tweewies Tivited ja knowledge and power, as an agont and enjoyer. 
As such it Wardens inodf with the and ail demoeritof ifs actions, and as a consequence 
8 subject tow eoutiniad sceies af births and rebipthy into infinity, each of which is a direct 


DeAe en de: aos 
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© Nev pp gereatt aif’ pu Sbuntoaeia tae dibd. dad. Phat Pals? Dia ik eonstilercd ny professed follower of R&aminuja 
Is manitest froma tie date ata teary aves ed the Abdqea Sakdead? of Bandan Pathak. Ho penises Sita, Rama, Hana 
mek, Cuts aed Bald 0.0 tear dae cam on Capel itu preinalea prabala dhdrata tlraks jival Tuldriina 
Ariguen chieeine hated Me Pai cutlass wound not tueve branwht Kandinuje’s uaine do prominently forward, were it 
not errant fer thes vepbiges fat leis goth, 

6 Sacred Dhresshc of fhe heed, 

8 [dita Eats teiste of dae deaeande ofthe Padpih in similarly translating Rim, Hari, Raghhir, Raghunith, 
&ey na dad. Ax the pred bool saneh interest Do give dhe following references to that work.—-I. 123i, a35, 307s, 
302, 305, 498: 10.7, 1, tea ibe, stad, 2a, 21Y, 7G: TL 381—~—Ep,] 
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consequence of its previous actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
round of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme ‘Brahman, 
— the highest self. By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of mdyd, and, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 
altogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 


himself pure “ Being,”? without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 


On the other hand, according to Riminuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highes; 
Self, the Lord,’ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
being pure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with ull auspicious qualities. ‘The 
Lord (I quote Dr. Thibaut’s words) is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-mercifnl ; 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists. ‘Matter and soul (achué aud chil) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, a3 that in which the matter forming 
an onimal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial—as their anlarydmin,’ or Inward ruler, 
‘Matter and soul as forming the body of the Lord are also called modes of him (praidra)! They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be eutiroly resolved into Brahinun. Creation (as both he 
and Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralaya or non-creation, during which matter is unovolved (auyakta), and (according to 
Riminoja) ‘ individual souls aro not joined to material bodies, but their intelligence is in a state 
of contraction, non-manifestation (safkdcha). During this pralaya period Brahman is said ‘to 
be in his causal condition (bérandvasthd), ‘When the pru/aya state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part’ Primary uncvolved matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c.), which are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘At the same tine the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to tho degree of merit or demerit acy uired by them in previous 
existence; their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain expansion (vikdsa). The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross stato, and the “expanded ? souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of effect (idrydvasthd). Cause and cffect are thus at the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change (parindma)? 


There is thus, as in Raminuja’s systom a nevor ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from the endless chain is coguition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. Thero is no veil of ndyd, us there is 
in Sankara’s system, between the soul and the Lord: but without the Grace of the Lord, trne 
nnderstanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtains final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He docs not become aliserbed in Brahman, 
but ‘enjoys a separate personal existence, and will remain a persouality for ever.’ The release 
from saiisdra, the world of births and rebirths ‘means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to Rimanuja it only means the sonl’s passing from 


the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss.’ 


The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the parenetic side of Tul’s! 
Dis's writings, and in concluding this portion of tho essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr, Thibant, which (rem aou tetigt) accurately sams up the history of this side of religious 





Lc ctriandaumenineaatiaead omimdis piaLahibeithdhathctinasieesDaaleaaidassaaia tade nelad audi A atinedam a del atiaiaone ti oalaediedaataiadenianaa ae 





a. Note that according to Sankara there are two conditions of Bralnuun, a higher, which is Brahman, pure 
Intelligence, param nirgunam Brahman — a lower, associated with miypi, aparam anguiem Lrulmen, known 36 


fivara, the’ Lord. Raminnja knows only one condition of Brahwwon, with which numa Dinara, tho Lord, is 
Bynoreyweowse-: -- 7 
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thought in India. ‘Although this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic students of philosophy, it has never had an 
wide-reaching influcnco on the masses of India. | It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, after all, are notso very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, even in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
“to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only forms of Védantic philosophy which are 
andcan atany time have been really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads 
has somchow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. The only religions books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Rdémdyan 
of Tul’si Dis, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle of mdyd, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 
and merdiful ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 

With these introductory remarks I submit the foliowing analysis of the fifth, or karma,® 
sarga of thie Serf-sari, 

The commentator Bai) nith’s preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions (harma- 
sididhdnta-varnana), Now this karmais the primal cause (ddi-kdrana) of all things. This karma 
may be good or evil (Subsdsubha). Ibis, as ib were, the wings of the bird-like soul (jiva-ripa- 
pukshi), wings by the support (dthdray of which the soal continually makes progress (gat). 
Moreover, good andl evil futrmas over emanate naturally from the soul,—good, such as giving 
water to the thirsty, gifts to the hungry, sotting on the right path those who have gone astray, 
leading the heat-oppressed to shade, and tho like,—evil,—but they are countless. Or again; 
everything doable (y@eat kartunyatt) is karma, os for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust, The six kinds of religiuns meditation, freedom from passion, desire for: salvation; and 
other moans of obiaining porfuct knowledge are all examples of karma, Or again; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting Iiymus, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all karmas Or again; no 
karma which may be clone contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good 
ond. Thus, the branches of the tree of karma oxtend to hell (naraka), to the lower heaven 
(svarga), wud to the abole of supremo bliss (wuktt-dhdman), and are (the soul’s) one support. 
Wherevor the soul muy pro, if it do Aarmea with a selfish object (savdsika karma) (e. g., to obtain 
salvation), if must remain dependent upon karma alone, which thus becomes its fetter; but if is 
does karma with no seltish object (siredsthu arma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then karma is no longor ws fetter; it gives {nith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (harirt) of 
both, For exnminpla, Prithy when ho sacrificed, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to the Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities, So Dhruva performed unselfish austorities, and obtained faith, but Ravana per 
formod sellish musterities and wronght his own destruction, Ambarfsha obtained faith through 
his unselfish sacrifice, Other examples of karma are, unselfish justice, as in Yudhishthira, and, 
selfidh (karma), Jarixnndha, Thus a man who relies on selfish karma attains only to the lower 
heaven (sverga), and having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. Hence, in order to attain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
karmas. ‘This ovean of the doctrine of karma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 


a spiritual teacher, one crosses it as ina boat.’ Hnd of Preface. 


Text,—Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 
bracelet ee ee eee Me ee eee ieee Pe reed Re TTe neo re ee 1 — 


8 Tho fifth sarya is devoted to the doctrine (siddh@nta) of karma, and the sixth to the doctrine of jfidna, There is 
no reference here tu the hurmarkdnda (parvaemimdmed) and the ji dna-kanda (uttara-mimarhed) of the Védantists. 
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form (and became incarnate as Rama),® and knowledge of the non-dual (advatin) Lord is never 
far from i (1, 2). The holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvdnza® (3), The Lord is like the sun which draweth wator from the Earth 
in the hot season and again dischargeth it upon the Harth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He calleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving waiter is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye,—the gifts of the Lord, 
bat who knoweth what happeneth after death, when the Lord absorboth (luyz) a man to 
himself (7/4? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, bnt is not absorbed (Jaya) in him 12 
(8). Bach according to his nature taketh his store of actions (/arma) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Harth-born material cansc) changeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (Jaya) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10). Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it retlects (11); for karma (i. e. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,!5 it is like a series of waves; the actions of a man’s present life (Aiyamndna) 
are the result of those of his former lives (swiitchtéa) and cause those of his future lives! (12,13), 
Actions (karma) are of two kinds (good and bad), and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14). 








nc 





But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, docth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (15). Heo unehangingly 
looketh upon Sita (the energic power of the Lord) as the giver vf happiness, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes; the moon and the sun of the night and day! of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy is in Sita, the tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 
and as gold gloweth in the fire, so gloweth tho soal of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feet!? (18). 


Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in tha net of actions (or works) 
(karma), and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they 
attempt not the only meaus of release (19), ‘Works (fara) area spider's thread ap and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never Lyokon; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20), 


Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, thero is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, ns the Vaédantiste do, we talk of 
an individual’s subtile body (#kehme saréra) and his grosser bod y (laile deriva) then there is 


len eerie ein adem erian rin rere ne 





lenin aie heim nah ite, Lniakecdcannic. tL LOE, An ee Se ee ee eT 


® This is not the interpretation of Baij’nath, and depends on a ronding ya fanw insteudl of yettane (yrttna) in the 
first line. 
10 [t will subsequently appear, ef. Vas. 8 and ff. that this is very different from the atredud of Buddlism, 
11 Baij’néth’s explanation differs here. 
12 For the Lord is devoid of karma (a-Karma), and cannot become one with a xn-krrina soul. 
18 The argument is that a soul can nover free ityelf frum its karina, while the Lord is ever free from kerma, hence 
the two never can become one. A-arme cannot unite with sa- keymea, 
ae Karma (actions) has thus three aspeuts, that which is being done now (Kriyaindua), whieh ix the result of that 
which hee been done in the past (sarirhita), and which is tho eause of that Which had to be done in futare (prdrabdha). 
18 Baij’nath gives an alternative classification, Hq Kays that, with reforence to the future, the present and the past 
of the present are the same. Therefore the two kinds mity be, on the one hand samehite (including ketyamina) and 
on the other prérabdhu, 
rae ‘night’ of ignorance (‘widyd), and tho ‘day’ of knowlodge C7idna). The darkness of night is 
us, lugion, and the heat of the day is ‘works’ (sldhunn), which Rams, unlike the roul sun renders 
RERTESARTT, by the gift of knowledge. 


. 11 dade destroys the dross of gold 4 ‘ i 4 
does nok burying Gre burns the g old, ae Bama and Siti destroy the drous (sin) of human heingy. Sho, however, 
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no difference between them. Tho faults and virtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 
body (22). | 

As water for fonr months cometh from the sun, and for eight months goeth to it, So are 
the souls of men; they return to the place whenco they camel? (23). The water as it cometh 
is visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide @4). Tho wicked man gooth along the path of sorrow and is reborn to misery 
for countless gonerations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be renognized (26), and it is not till he experienceth the 
sorrow of these perpetur births, that he calleth for the moon, Iii. way of Siti (wisdom) (27). 
Once a holy man treadeth on this path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to Sita’s 
(wisdom’s) feet, which guide him to the feet of the Lord! (28). This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never suifereth oclipse or shadow (29). Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the chakravdéka bird and lotus (1, e the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
‘tis not her fault (80), Yet when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
acouseth her of the fault, though, with ao spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Learn the parable of the rain-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, though tho rain also causeth the jawds plant to wither, no one blameth the 
" gloud (32). The moon draweth poison from the carth, and yieldeth nectar in return; such is 
faith which destroyoth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, the fierce rays of the sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give back nectar.29 Mach is the vomplument of the other,—so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35). 

The carth ix like the grosser (#/dila) body, and water like the subtile (s@kshma) one 
(which is absorbed hy the san, and given out by it again). This requireth a spiritual guide to 
understand (30). 

The just man adoreth the cool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at once) 
in the fierce rays of the sun’ undergo difficulties and miseries (89), Therefore should « man 
by every possible devica suck association with tho holy, for this endeth finally in, union with the 
Lord (38). Take tho part of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, and not that of a master 
(which by pride and contidonce in good works) leadeth to: misery. Remember the fates of 
Vibhighauna and Riven (39), 

‘The moon produecth coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
produceth vithor; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone 
calleth them ‘the coul-maker’ (s¢a-hara) and ‘the heat-maker’ (ashna-kara), and saith, 
therefore it is trne, and cannot be false. But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon, 
is tho Lowl wlone (41). The very Védae toll us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyeth clisense, and bringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the Lord’s will?? (42). 
Evory one knoweth that the property of earth issmell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their oxistence is accepted as proved, although they cannot be seen® (43). 




















dee fe Hert, 


8 That is to say during tho penlaya poriod (yee above) during which matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 


a state of contraction, whon the Lom is in his causal wtate. : ; 
12 Baij’nath's commentary is iustructive. ‘A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and brings it tu the futhur, Ho, &e,’ | 
® Or, tho sun givos flery rays, aud the moon coolness. ; 
2 4.4. sonking to know the xupreme deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 


good works alone, i 
43 As for inwtunca, the showor of noctar after the battle of Lanka only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 


and not the rdkehauns, ; ‘ 

% Read, ganthea aia apt unhnat’ sparia vidita jaga jana. A reference to the well known categories of — a ym 
philosophy. In tho following verso, ala == alarh = pda: chélana = parabrahmardpa = Ramachandra. Lom | 
indebted to Pandit Sudhakar Dvtyéd! for the explanation of this very dificult verse, of which the eeaenetie 
available to me ca make no senw, Jf, in verse 44, we could read bilakha na instead of bilakhata, the passage would 
be still easier : ‘So in there (i, ¢, the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &e. 
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In them all is visible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the hear} by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 


As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as iis wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence (chaitanya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46). An even mind (samatd) and clear 
discrimination (vivéha) follow from abandoning mundane welfare (sudrtha)*4 (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled; for, void of knowledge 
( jiéna) their delight is in ignorance (ajfdna), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (svdrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49), They desire this welfare, which isan effect (idrya), without doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tul'si, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcanc® (50), 





Every one confesseth that the effect (Adrya?®) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
(kdranx), and saith Tul'si, thou and thou alone art the agent (hdra or kartri) which acteth 
upon this material cause (51) : for withont anagent there can be no effect, and how can heattain 
(to his effect, 4. ¢, salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause). 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (méha) the agent acteth ‘not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometh not (53). For the effect (7c, salvation) never cometh without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e.g. faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The agent and the material cause are the two cxsentials.2?7 By them thou 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while karma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (56). Where there is a material cause, the action (karma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insects.2° No one sces them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 


From unholy actions (karma) holiness cannot come. Wash thyself cl car of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt be happy (59) , for when thou lovest all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and the universe are made of the 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jivdiman), which thon canst not know till thon 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in « sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (62), Learn from thy guide to distinguish 
effects (kdrya) temporal from effects eternal (63); the night is dark, let the sunrise of 





24 Defined as (1) sundari vanitd, (2) atar ddi sugandh, (3) aundar vasan, (4) Lilshan, (6) yaa tin, (G) témbal, 
(7) uttam bhijan, (8) gajddi, 

2 Worldly welfare consists in fine clothes, sweet food, and the like. Those are offarts, and eannot he produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the sugarcane, The preparations of the cotton and of the sugarcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effvets. So also the supremo welfare, or salyn tion, is an offeet which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material cause is trno knowledge, faith and tho like. Here tho dry cotton bush 


represents the dry (nfrasa) path to salvation by philosophy alono, while sugarcane represents tho sweet (serasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 


36 I follow the reading kdrana-kara jo, si tain. 

27 Baij’ndth says, these two of tho three (agent, material cause, and effect) are the assontiala, because when the 
agent acquires belief (draddhd, not bhakti; of. Sindilya, 24) he approaches material causes, auch 28 association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manvas) is direvted to tho Lord, and he does works (sidhant) such 
as hearing the soriptures, hymn-singing, adoration and the like from which love ( pronan) arinxes. Thus his 
dvalistic wisdom (dvaita-buddhi), which was foul, is dostroyod, and into his pure mind mouintic discrimination 
will enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So also, when the agent assoaintos with the worldly, 
ke locke upon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which ho originally had is destroyed, the mind becomes 
gtteohed to things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma incruasing, the agent gains tho cighty-four hells. 
Therefoke, saith Tul’st DAs, make association with tho holy a material cause. 


ae Liga, &#., which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which aro viviparous or 
ovipardys, They have uo parents. 


- 


~~ 
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knowledge shine. A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (karma),** for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools*® (65). A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (ndma-kdéra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effects (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 


As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thon been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)** (68). Hence thon art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).°° Hven as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).89 It is one thing throughont, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,”* beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71). The gold® is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts (upddhi) of name, form, &c., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body** (72). The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 


When*’ thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 





2 T retain throughout the word karma besides translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of three kinds, those dono for the love of God (manastka), those done for personal salvation (k4iyika), and those 
dene for mere reputation (ndima-kéra). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which ere 
Baij’nith’s, 

% Baij'ndith gives several oramples. T'wo will suffice to explain the author’s meaning. The pious Nriga gave 
the same cow to two Brihmans by mistale, and was cursed in consequence, Here a good karma led to a had 
result. Ajimila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Here a bad karma led toa good result. Henoe the moral is, put not your 
trust in kerme or works, but in faith in the Lord. 

at All commentators oxplain this by a reference to the Sénkara doctrine of Maya, which was ignored by 
Raminuja, who only rocognizos tho Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, kdrandvasthé and kirydvastha, If 
the interpretation is truo (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’si Das has suporadded to Raménuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of gakti-miy4. Baij’ndth’s oxplanation is aa follows, ~ As a son is born from the union of his father and his 
mother, so the soul comes into living being from the union of the Lord (ifvara) and May&. At the will of the Lord 
MAyA became Sakit, and thon became a triple-qualified self (frigundimaka). Maya has two forms, viz., of cause and 
of effect, and Iévara prajooted a portion of himself, like seed (vfjavat), into the causal form (kdrana-ripa, = rajas). 
Thence was produced the soul in » condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &., to be 
its real solf. At the same time May in its form of effect (Airya-rdpa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c., 
and having caused thom to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soul not to think himself one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents [évara and kiruua-rdpn Miya, but to recognize himself as really one with the Lord only. 

#2 Hora we come back to Rdménuja’s doctrine of the eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about tho sekli-milyd in tho toxt. Indeed in déh4 16 the poet apparently treats Sit& as a kind of Sakti, 
and he assuradly would not call hor MayA, 

83 Buij’nith corzios on hia oxplanation,—Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet atill remains gold, and 
its quantity remains unchangod, and is not diminished, so, with May for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes place, but the trac nature of tho solf (déma-taétua) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

% Gold may have many qualities, — ¢.g., it may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornaments, and so on, — and many names, as, & specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

38 According to Buij’ndth, gindhana is a trade term used by goldsmithsfor gold. So also Sésh Datt Sarmé. 
It is not given in the nsnal dictionaries, . 

% Baij'unth says ornumonta (bhirhana) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forchond (2), ear (8), throat (4), nose (5), arm (6), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12), Hach of these clasnes contains countless ornaments, 

41 From the 44th to the 74th d4hd, the poot has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now doula with tho question of recognizing the form (rapa) of the Lord. According to Baij’nath, the Lord has 
five principal forms, viz. ¢l) Antarydmin, the Inward Ruler, who is void of quality, mrguna, (2) Para, He who 
hecomes incarnate, like Rima, out of pity for mankind, (3) Vydha (not explained), (4) Vibhava, He who becomes 
inoumate for special purposes, such as Nrisiznha, &e., (5) Avchd, Local forms, such Be Jagannitha, &c., No. a—5 
have qualitios (saguna). Antarydmin (inward ruler) ig usually mistranslated by Hind! scholars as antarjiidnin, 


the inward knower (antar ké jdnat, Baij’ndth). 
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careful thought (75). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities,*® in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this saguna (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgunam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77).°° In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities,“ and say (O doubter) what existeth not within these qualities? All 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from Hast to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe* (79) ; for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, a8 snakes seen in a dream, from which & man cannot escape*? 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until ho openeth his eyes; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the trne object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long as rain cometh not, the husbandman is not 
satisfied (82), As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it,*? but 
once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he“4 and he obtaineth in the end 
the supreme home (83). 





The cause (kdrana) is the agent (leartri) (i.e. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 
the form of the uncreated, free from blomish, and incomparable. rom it cometh many effects 
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% Sukha-sdgara-midhurya (or dinya) guna kari agddh. Itwill be scen that Baij’nfth in tho above note 
says that Antaryamin is nirguna. This is directly opposed to Rimfnuja, and is not stated by Tul’sf Dis. 
Baij’nAth adds that he is both chit, soul, and achii, matter, which agrees with IkAmanuuja, who says that these form 
the body of tha (sagunt) Lord, and are modes (prakdra) of him. 

8 So I translate this verse, which I take as arguing against the nirguzam Brahman doctrine of Sankara, in 
favour cf the sagunam Brahman (or sagura Livara) doctrine of Rimfnuja, It involves translating wpddhi here as 
equivalent to uptya. The verse literally translated is as follows: * The device for (obtaining) the siguna padirthe 
(paddrtha-=artha dharma kdma mokehddt, thatis to say, sahparnaquia-sahite sarca-nukha-ddyake aaquia srt Rima) 
is one and everlasting, The devices for the nirguaa (padirtha?) are countless, Tul'si saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’ndth, following his original error, explains airy una, not by the Sankara, 
as opposed to the Ramanuja, Brahman, but by the dniarydmin, who, he again repouts is agit, and akurtd, As 
already said, according to Riménuja, the Aniarydmin is sayuna, and porvados and rules all things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit, 

49 Baij’ndth quoting from the Bhaguead-guya-darpant, oxplains that in the Tord ato all possible qualities, and 
it is useless donying that anything which exists hay qualities which hoe has not. These qtuolitios (ye) aro divided 
into four classes. (1) Those conducivo to the creation (ufpeiti) and maintonsnes of the universe, visi— 

JhAna (1)-daktt (2)-bab (8)-attvarya (4)-vtrya (8)-tAjdahey (®)-asdehatal t 
tavdnantagunasydpé shad éva prathumd gunth i 
héyapratyantkatodééshatvibhydnh saha gundshiakam idan jagad-utpatiydidt-vydpdrdshu pradth Antik hadrian v 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile endérgy, ardour; to which somo ndd, hostility fo what whould be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij’nfth has outiroly misunderstood the latter, 
prose, portion. 

(2) Those conducive to devotion, eight, viz.:—aatyaiva, truth ; jidnator, knowledge in tho abstract ; anantated, 
endlessness ; ékatva, oneness; vy4pakatva, pervadingness; amalatua, purity ; sedtantryn, independones ; duandatve, 
bligs in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to those who take refuge in a person (dirtio-Surandpayigin) ninotuon, viz, rday?, moray ; kripd, 
graciousness; anukampd, compassion; a@nrifameald, mildnoss; vatealya, tendotnosn s aeeitlyt, aminbility ; 
saulabhya, accessibility; Airunya, pity; kshamd, forboaranco; gimLhirya, profundity ; audiryay, nobility ; 
sthairyd, firmness; dhairya, patience; chdlurya, sagacity; hyilitva, exportnoss; kriiq/iatva, gratitude ; mardava, 
sweetness; dzjava, rectitude ; sauhdrda, kind-heartednosn, 

(4) Benoficial to the outward appearance, viz. :—saundarya, bounty; midhurya, softnass ; saugandhya, frag- 
rance ; saukumdrya, youthfulness ; aujjualya, clearness of complexion; ldvanya, charm ; dbhiriipa, good proportion ; 
kanti, enhancement of beauty by love: idrunya, gracofulness, and the like. 

| be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, according to KAminnuja, the Lord is 
endowed. 


me Again the commentators go wrong in oxplaining this vory simple vorse, trying to foreo Sankarn’s doctrine 
- into it. - 


.' %& That is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, seon in a nightmaro, givos very real 
agony. * 5 


cee <| leng as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that othor is a greater man than it, 
Mt Orgil'things are equal in his sight. 
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(bdrya) (84).“° But the agent cannot be known without the help of a Spiritual guide, and except 
in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped away (85)P The world aeweuh es 
an earthen vessel cannot be made without a potter, so how can any action (karma) be done 
without an agent (86)? Learn thou to know that agent (the Lord) from whom cometh the 
chief action ; for without that knowledge, though thou reason in countless ways, thou wilt not 
come to see him (87),*° Reasoning cannot prove anything without a witness, therefore if thou 
depend upon reason, I challenge thee to show me what visible proof thon hast (88), The potter 
the agent, with his matorial canse, the earth, maketh (vessels of) many (varieties ag his effects): 
' but the man without discrimination looketh only at the cause (the earth) and considereth not that 
there must also havo been an agent (the potter) (89). The goldsmith, as the agent, maketh 
manifest the gold which is the materia] cause ; his joy-giving effects are the ornaments which 
he maketh from it, whose qualities are to enhance the beauty of the wearer‘? (90), From the gold. 
come ornaments of countless kinds, each depending on the intention** of the agent, The soul which 
devoteth itself to them (instead of to their agent, the Lord), and hath not a spiritual guide (is 
doomed) to woe (91). Owing to (the trammels of) its body, the soul imaginoth that whatsoever 
existence it findeth itself in, that is the rea] one; but when given knowledge it knoweth that this 
is not so” (92), The potter’s vessels are of various kinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, and he who hath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) giveth joy (to 
others but) obtaineth matchless wisdom (98). In the market (every one looketh et and admireth 
the vessels (for sale), und but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forma, vessels very small and very great © (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 


a 


“In this and the following verses I doliborately throw over all the commentators, First, because my 
translation, ia literal, and secondly, because it exactly agrees with Rimanuja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaye state is in his causal statu kdeandensthd. When the praloya state comes to an end, creation takes 
place according to an aot of volition on the Lord’s part. Ho is therofore now both a cause, kirana, and an agent 
karti, When croation iy complete the Lord (together with all created things) is in the condition of an effect, 
kirydoaethd. Cnuae and offect aro thus at tho bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just whet Tulst Das 
says above, The commentntors oxplain tho agent to be the soul, and the cause to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and the lika) or the revorse. ‘These two are immutable, &o. The effect they explain to be good 
actions, karma, &a. ‘This is nonvonse, us I understand it, How can such a cause be described as immutable and so 
ouP Kéménujn, it is true (11, 8, 88-10), ascribes karizitva to the jlva, but I do not think that this is what Tul’st 
Dil refers to hero, thonygh he undoubtedly doos so in d6hd 81 | 

# Tho olay is the materia aause, the potter is the agent, making the pot is the action or karma (Baij’nath in his 
commentary on DGhd 44, dintinetly saya that karma = kdrya, and I think that here he is nearly right). So all this 
will he very familiar to rondors of the Brlhadfranyake Upanishad, of. also Vedanta sitras IT., 1, 14-20. So also the 
Lord, auting ut above duscribed, routes all things, which effects are karma. By ‘chief’ action, I understand the 
creation of ull oxiating things. Not only the Lord, but every individual soul isan agent, The Lord is the chief 
agent, and his action should also be the chief, 

 Buijnith, still iterproting the soul as the agont, adds, — tho effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is skilful and fours the king, nor covet and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornaments, and gives thom to the king to wear, the beauty of the king isenhanced. Then the king, being 
ploasod, givon the goldmmith » reward, who thoraby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, thu ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. ‘lhis parable is to be explained as 
follows: ‘Tho soul ix the ngent, the goldamith, His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with thu holy, und the like, are the cause, the gold. The nine different categories, préman, love, &e., 
are the oftvats, the ornaments. The Lord is the king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tendorness to the dovotue and the like arg made manifest. By the grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from foar, are oxalted. Qn the other hand, the aoul which is foolish, attached to things of this world, and full of 
desires, makes alluyed ornaments for its karma or actions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

8 T adopt the reading Aurainba (karlavya). 7 

49 karti-mana bhoue rina, ite form became existing according to the mind of the agent. he commentators 
make mana: jive, the soul, and aay, as there ate wnany kinds of vessels, so the soul, ae agent, with the material 
Universe (bhava:-: xuhadva) on cause, makes many Kinde of bodies, I take bhava, in its common meaning of 
‘became,’ tho past tense of hind. The application of ewkhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 


giving, aud not tho enlightened soul. . 
50 5d kt mana ke ripe bahu. Baij'ndth explains, the potter asthe soul underthe influence of whose desires 


(nana == mandratha), tho body takes new forms after death. 




















ney 
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agents! (95). Wherever He is, andin whatever form He dwelleth, there He isever the same."* No 
past hath He and no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot be recognized, 
The grace of the Lord is the only means of showing Him (and. teaching the nature of the Higher 
Self), just as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) in the breath-wind of the 
body®® (97). But why make these comparisons? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
sible, and only they can understand the way who have gained the true knowledge” (98). 
According to the time, from the agent and the material cause come actions (karma); know 
this as my decision, Again, according to the time, the agent goeth far off, and the cause 
remaineth as a proof of his existence (99).55 
(To be continued.) 


a 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 
(Continued from p. 213,) 

Aths raja panditajané péséiva parivimamsipési. Tato parivimamsanakale thérass’ ekassa 
eatunnai ca daharabhikkiinata Sihal’ upasampadagahanato pubbé mahantaravajjabhave pi 
tucchassa garahapariipavidamattassa sambhivain fatva, rafiiid tath’ drdcésum, Tatd Raimi- 
dhipatiraja sdsanassa accantaparisuddhikankh’ajjhisayataya parisuddh’ upasampadabhive 
ca upasam padagahanato pubbe mahantaravajjabhivé ca santé pi rittakagarahapariipava- 
damattasahitath tam théravh sasissam parivajjotvi, tath’ aiid pi cattird daharabhikkhi 
parivajjési. Tad avasosd pana dasathera ca cha daharabhikkhiic’ accantaparisnddh’ upasampada 
cee tn 


He tentradenie 8 rus fipelherte fot MRI arse Leeann SAA 








5} The earth, the material cause, has nothing whatever to do with the shape of the resultant effect. Cause and 
effect are essentially tho same, and in all the vessels the same cause, the earth, oxinty unchangod. Any difference in 
form is due therefore to the volition of the agent, whom I interprot us the Lord, and Baij’nfth and other commen- 
tators as the soul, acting on Mdy4 as the material cause, and producing different forms in different births. 

68 Every soul is of the Lord, and o portion of him. Ho therefore is in every thing, unchanged and unchange- 
able; without beginning (past) or end (future). 

68 This is the plain meaning of the words Sudsa-samira pratyaksha apa svachchhd darasa takhdla. The com- 
mentators, however, give an altogether different mystionl intorprotation. The body is compuxsud of five elements, 
ether, air, fire, water andearth. Here air, includes ethor ond fire, and water ineludes eurth. ‘'Chorofore air and 
water are the essentials of the body. Therefore the line moans this; self, composed of breath and water, wher 
visible, is pure like a mirror, but it is only visible by the Lord’s grace. 

54 Read, Tulast tuli rahi jdta hat jugutt na achala wpddhi. Pandit Sadhikar Dvivédt gives mo tho following 
explanation of this verse, which has completely baffled the commentators. Tulact tuli (tuland kar) rahi jita hat 
(chup hé jata hat), Achala upadht mon juguti (yukti) nahin hat, arthat yukt nahin milti. 

& Here again, with foar and trembling, I differ from the commontatory. ‘Tho vorne is ox follows, and I bave 
given above a literal translation i— 

karté Iedran Khia bd yiga karma mils pine | 
punah kala kart4 durata karaya rahate pram VV 

[interpret this as referring to the two statos of the Lurd. In the kdrydvasthd, the condition of effect, he 
croates and actions are produced. Again, in course of timo, in the prabiya-kili, matter becomes unevolved, und 
individual souls are in a state of non-manifestation (sektehe), Tho Lord himself is quigheent, nul as if were, far 

off. He is then in his Aérandvasthd. Hence the poct says ‘at ono time, during the period of creation, the Lord is 
an active agent; by his volition all actions (karma) tuke place. At another time, during the (wradeye) poriod, he 
withdraws himself, and becomes a mere unovolved camsu (kiraya) which is all thet remains to prove his existence.’ 

The commentators treating the agent as meaning tho individual woul, say that kala yoga menwis according to 
age periods, such as the satya yuga, the dudpara yuya and soon: or, in other words, aceurding te associntions. 
According to good or evil company, the agent (the soul) and tho euuse (the ansociubions or wit) produce different 
fruits (tarma), some good, some evil. Then durata ‘becomes distant, is interpreted tu mean ‘ ehaugos,’ and 
the second ljne is translated ‘as times change, the soul (the aront) changes its mature as a goldsmith manu- 
factures his ornaments as the fashions change) (karid, 3 jiva, sid durat, bhi, anabhile badlbel, arthit samay anukdd 
jtwa, bht huai fat; yathi svarnakir jaisd samay dékhat tie? biviahes ruchad. ‘det? babeledt ditvd=té kharld bhi durat.), 
while the cause (just as the gold and the olay of the potter are always the Hameo) 4.64 may, that in to say, ignorance, 

evil companionship, wickedness, and on the other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains always 
exeotly the same.’ I cannot admit this interpretation to be corrvct. Itis in the first place foreed, and in the 
second place is opposed to RAmAnuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahapariipavadamattiato pi virahité simasammutiganabhavaydgyiti sannitthanam 
akisi. " 

Simfsammannanisannakile pan’ étésu Gunaratanadharathérd gélafitiena pilitatta sisséna 
saddhim sakavihiram paccagan tvi vasati. Téna Sirisaighabodhisami ca, Kittisiriméghasami 
ca, Parakkamabah usami ea, Buddhaghosami ca, Jinalankarasami ca, Ratanamalisami ca, 
gaddhammatojasami ca, Sudhammaramasami ca, Bhivanékabahusami cati: nava third 
tisath sissabhit’ pana dah arabikkhii: Sangharakkhito ca, Dhammavilaso ca, Uttaro oa, 
Tttamo ca, Dhammasaro ca: paficdti; cuddas’éva bhikkhii simatthainato Gaccbinindigayall 
kiripitd vibive vasanti. | 


Tato param Raji simisammutikamman karipetukimo: “Yattha bhikkhi simam samman- 
nitum icchanti; sac tattha purinasimi n’atthi; tatthédini sammannitasima sambhavati; sace 
pan’atthi, abhinavasimi) na satmhbhavati: simiisambhéd’ajjhottharapadisapasanhkatd. Tasma 
tattha puriinasim isamugghitamh katva védini sammanniti ‘bhinavasima sambhavati. Tasmaé 
simisammutiy & pathamam Ova simisamugghitakammanmh kattabban ti”: manasi nidhiya 
atthakathiaya santa simisumugghitaparikammam katum drabhi. 


‘¢Bvaii ca pana bhikkhavé, ticivardna avippaviiso samihanitabbo ti.” Kitha simath samii- 
hananténa bhikkhani vattam jinitabbarh. Tatr’ idam vattam : khandasimiya thatva avippava- 
sagimagankhits® mahisima ua samiihanitabhi; tath& avippavisasimisaikhitaya mahasimiya 
thatvii khandasimé no gamihanitabbi. Khandasimiya pana thitena khandasimi va samihanitabba ; 
tathi itaraya pi thitens ‘tavii, Sim naima dvihi kivandhi samiihananti: pakatiya khuddakam 
puna Avisavaddhanatthiya mahatim vi kiituth, pakatiy& mahatith puna alliésam viharékisadinat- 
thiya khuddakat vis kiitum. Tattha sacd khandasimaii ca avippavisasimasahkhitam mahisinat 
ca jinanti; samiihanitui ¢a bundhitaii ca sakkhissanti. Khandasimam pana jinanta, 
avippaviieasankhiitam muhisimanh ajfinanti pi, samihanitui ca bandhitui ca sakkhissanti. 
Khandasimam ajaénanti, avippavisasabkhitah mahisimain yéva jananta, cdtiyaigana-bodhiyangan’, 
uposathigiriidisu nirfisnikatthintsu thaivi, appova nama samihanitum sakkhissanti; bandhitum 
pana na sakkhissant’éva, OS bandhiyyns, simasembhédan katva vibiram aviharath karsyyum' 
tasma, na, samiihanitabbi. 


Yo pana ubhd pi ne jinanti; t6 n’éve samihanituzh na bandhitum seakkhissanti. Ayata hi 
simi nama kammaviiciyn vii asima, hoti; sisan’antaradhinéna va; na ca sakka simam ajanantehi 
kammavicam kiiturh; tasmi na samihanitabba..: Sddhukamh pana fatva yeva samithanitabba ca 
bandhitabbiti vattatta simasamugghitakammam kattum icchanta bhikkii sacé puranasimaya 
vijjaminattarh vi paricchidam vi jinantt ; tatthe kammapattéhi bhikkhibi thatva puranasimara 
samibanituli ca abhinavasimam bandhituii ca labhanti. Sacé pana puranasimaparicchédaih na, 
jinanti ; tathiv sabi iam samiihanitun ca abhinavasimam sammannituh ca na labhantiti atthd 
Apanno viya dissati. Vimativinddaniyam pana: “kéci pana idisdsu pi viharésu cha-paficamatte 
bhikkhii gahdtvi, vihGrakopite patthiya vihiraparikkhopassa ant ca bahi ca samanta léddupiite 
tattha sabbattha maficapamiind Gkisé nirantarat thatva, pathamarm avippavasasimam tatd sam- 
Fnasamvisekasianen ea samiihananavasona simisamugghite kate, tasmim vibaré khandasimaya va 
mahisimiya vii vijjamiinntté sati avassam Skeemith maficatthind tisam majjhegata té bhikkhi ta 
samihandyyurh. ‘Tatd piimasima éve avasissoyya. Na h’éttha simiya va paricchédassa va ja- 
nanam afgam hoti, Similya panaanto thinoth samfhanissim Ati kammavaciikaranaiic’ étthaaigam. 
Atthakathiiyam khandasimam pana jainanta avippavisam ajinanta pi samihanituii c’éva bandhitua 
casakkhissanttti, Hvath mahisimiiya paricchédesse ajinané pi samihataya vuttatta eT 
Sva ca avasitthiyn tattha yathirncitakam duvidhath pi simath bandhitufi c’éva upa am padadi- 
kammath kitufi ca vattatlti vadanti. Tah yuttam viya dissati; vimathsitva gahetabban ti” 
vnttatta tenth kisaticl ¢hoxdinern adhipp&yd yuttariipo viya dissati. Atthakathiyai ca puriga- 
simiya vijjamanattam vil paricohddam va ajinantinaim simisamugghatassa dukkaratta mahantaz 
viyimam akatvi youa va téna vi viyimone samiihananavasens simisamugghatam sandbiya ye 
pana ubho pi na jananti; t8 n’6ve samihanital ca na bandhitah co labhantiti vutiam. Na pana 
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mahantah vayaimam katva ajinanavasena simisamugghate kate vijjamanaya simiya samithati- 
bhivam sandhaya vuttam. Tatha hi yatthibhinavasimam bandhitum icchanti, Tattha kifcipi 
purinesimiya vijjaminattam va paricchédah vi na jananti. Tathap. kattabbiyabhinavasimiya 
nimittinath thapandrahdkisatd anto ca bahi ca yatharucitaké padésé catuhatthapaminath vi paii- 
cahatthapamanam vit paricchedam panti-pantivaseda vil kotthisa-kotthisavasena va paricchédam 
katva, tattha kotthase kdtthass yadi kammapatta® bhikkhi nirantaram katvi, simisamugghitath 
kavonti. Tattha vijjaminapurinasimanam kathamh samihaté na bhavéyya?P Gamasima Gva ca 
avasitttha katham na bhaveyyati? Tasma tena nayena simasamuggbataparikammavidha- 
yakam karapesi: sammannitabbiy 4bhinavasimiya nimittatthnpandkasatd ant ayamatd ca 
vitthiratd ca pahca panca hatthapamiunm padesam pariechindiipetvii bahi ca patica paiica 
hatthapamanam padesam paricchindipétva cunyena vi sttamattikiya vi lekham kiripétva 
panti-panti-kotthisam kirapdsi, Tatd param paticahi deharabhikkhihi saddhim té navatheré 
nimantstvi simisamugghitakammam 6vam kiriipesi. DPathama-pantiyam pathama-kogthisg 
yathivatts cuddasabhikkhté vasipétva kammaviicam pi sattasn thinésu pathipetva visum 
visuth sattasu varésu simisamugghitakammavicam vicipési. Tatd parath pathama-pantiyam 
éva kotthise kotthise anukkaména thatvit tath’ éva katva avasinég antima-kotthisé simasamug- 
ghitakammavicam vacipetvi puna dutiyéya pantiya antima-kotthisato patilomena kotthise 
kdtthise kaména thatva dutiya-pantiya pathama-kotthise thatva simisamugg hitakammavicam 
VACHpesi. Evam vuttanayéna dvé dvé pantiyi pantiya analdména sakim patilomena kotthise 
kotthise simfsamugghitakammavicah viiciipatviti kOtthiscsu parikhingsa simisamugghitath 
parinitthipesi. Idan ca simasamugghitakammam. migasiramusassa sukkapakkhé sattami- 
yarn sannivaré parinitthitan ti datthabbax. 


Atthamiyarh pana Ramadhipatiraja simasaromutikammar. karapétum pato va gantva 
simisammutito pathamam kettabbarh parikammam évazxb kirapési. Yuttakath padésam 
simati kattum icchati; tattakassa padésassa bahi catiisvanudisisu cattiiri nimittini thapapési. 
Catiisu disisu pana cattiri nimittinikigisu catunnam nimittinam theapuniya paydjanabhiitacata- 
rassasanthanato santhinabhédasaikhitam paydjanam dasséturh majjhé kifici vitthakath ketva 
thapapdsi. Tatd parath atthannamh nimittapisininam abbhantarimd passé rajjwih kaddhitva 
rajjuyinusaréna bhimiyat lékhath datvi, lékhato anto simatwh kattukimattiya bali lekhiya 
simamaggasankhitassa paricchedassa pikatikabhivakaranatthain vidatthimottagarm bhiravitthiram 
khuddakamitikem khanipétvi, nimittapaisininatm antd ca bali ce gimakhétta padésiinamh sabkara- 
phavakaranatthanh rokkhasikhidi-sambandham, viechinditvi, khuddakamitikiya mattikam 
limpapetva udakath silicipétvai tésam atthannam nimittapisininath suvanpilihpauasindtracan. 
nalihpanénilankarapstva, rattavattha-sdtavatbhohi-yothipotvi, Bhayavati giravéna tésam nimit- 
tapisinanam santiké chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhiimapupphini pijipetvi, kumudapupphacchanna- 
vilasitamukhé kalass ca thapapétvi, aifiGhi ca vatthfdihi pijaniyavatthithi pijipesi. Hivath 
simasammuatiy3, pubbaparikammath abhisaikharitvi, pafleahi daharabhikkhihi sadihith té nava- 
thérd nimantétva paratthimadisatd patthiydnukkamén’atthasu disiisn althunimittini kittipetva, 
pathamakittitanimitténa ghatipétvi téna nayona tikkhattium nimittani kittipési. Tatd param 
pitd va Narasirimaccagimakhettesse samantatd tasmith tasmitn thiind dhajapatike ussipetva, 
phérisahkhi-disaddasahninowm kirapstva, disicirikabhikkhiinat saficiranivirayattham tasmim 
gimakhstté thitinam ahidsarn bhikkhiinamn gimakhettato bahi siighata uiharipanatthen ca 
thapité drakkhakemannesé assirohé ca sidghagiming pattikova ptstivil, samuntto ‘nuyuljapetva, 
tatth’ afifigsain bhikkhiinam n’ atthi-bhdvamiti sutvi va, simisammutikummavilcam byatjana- 
paripiirivaséna sattakkhattuth vicipétvi, simisammutikammam nitthiiptsi. Parinitthite ca 
pana siriMtsamroutikemms tikkhattuth sabbatilivacaré vajjipttva sabbajuuukiyam ukkutfhim 
‘kGrapési. Imissa pane simaya Kalyanigangaya sajjitiyam udakukkbépasimayam 
Apasampannéhbhikkhwhi sammatatt’ Kalyanisimati namam adasi. 


oe KalySgisimisammutits ca purétaram Gva, Sihaladips upasampijjitvl pacciigatinam therinam 
seripattakalat6 patthiyate saddhasampanna byatta patibalad ganind ganacariys Riimidhipatiraja- 
as “Hipessitkemit vi : ‘na kho pan’ Stata nd Maharaja, patiripah yah mayen Buddhasisans 
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pabbajitva, upasara pajjitva, yatha panfattini sikkhipadani patipajjantapi, upasampadaye, sisaika 
phaveyyima. Labhéyyama Maharaja, tésarh théranarh santike upasampadam ; Svar no’ 
pasampada nirasanka bhavissatiti’? ghamsu. Tatd Ramadhipatiraja évam aha: “ ye te 
phanté, ganino ganicariyé saddhisampanna Bhagavatd ajjhisayanurii parm Vinaya-vinicchayam 
upaparikkhitva, nij ’npasampadiya sisahka accantaparisuddha-Mahavihiravasi-bhikkhusanghassa 
paramparabhiita-bhikkhusanghato nirisaikam upasampadamh patiggahétva, paccigacchantanah 
tharinamk sautike tad upasampadam gaghitukima te ganhantu: ¢@ pimi ganhathati na nivarémi. 
Yé6 pi o'dts ganind yayicariyd Bhagavaté ajjhisaydnoriiparn Vinaya-vinicchayam upaparikkhitva, 
nij upasampadaya nirasunkd tésam theranamh santike Sihaladésiy’ upasam pada-paramparabhiitam 
upasampadam ganhitum na icchanti; té pi ganhath’ évati na visahimi. Vinaya-vinicchayar 
va pamanam. To dhammam cva sukaram upaparikkhéyyathati.”’ Tatd param évath Ramidhi- 
patiraja gintosi: “upajjhiya muliki pabbajji ca upasampad’ ca; upajjhiyabhivo ‘ca dasavassa- 
nam thorabhivappattinud patibalinamh yéva Bhagavata ’naiiiiadto, Imé théra pan’ imasmith yéva 
sathvacchare upasampanni, Na ca tésvekassipi yuttariipd upajjhayabhivd ti, Katharh pan’ étam 
labhéyyiina? YO Mahiivihivavasibhikkhusaigha-paramparabhiita-bhikkhusaigha-santiké pari. 
suddh’ upasampadath galittva, pacciigaté upajjhdyabhivaydgyd ; tam upajjhayam& katva, sabbé 
Sihaliy’upasam pada-parampar upasampadam ganhitukimi ganind gaaicariya imésam Sthala- 
dipatS paccdgatinath thérinam santike ganhitum labhissanttti” cintétva tidisam bhikkhum 
poriyésapesi. ‘Lato Parakkamabihusiimithérs: “atthi Maharaja, Suvannasdbhayo nim’ékd 
thao; Mahivihirovasi-purathparabhikkhusaiigha-santiké yév’ upasampannd; upajjhayabhava- 
nurups. So hi Mahirija, araniiavilsi, dhitahgadhard, appicchd, santutthd, salléichi, lajji, kukkuc- 
eakd, sikkhikamé, byattd, putibald ti” aha. Atha khdvdja parijanam dnipétva tam nimantipétva 
pucchi: “ Sihaladipath bhanté, gamanakils, katarasimiyam kittakassa ganassa santiké upasam- 
pannd ’si? KG panw té upajjhiiyOP? Ko kammavicicariyd ? Sihaladips upasampannakalato 
patthiya ‘dini kativasso "sti P”’ 

Tad& Suvannasdbhanathérd rajanam 6vam aha: “Kalambunamsé Maharaja, 
mahajatassars sajjitayam udakukkhépasimayam appamayasse ganassa santiks Vanara- 
tananamakam porana-Mahasangharajanam upajjhaiyar, pubbakalé Rahulabhaddanama- 
kam, idini Vijayabaihu-Sangharajanam kammavacacariyamh katva vaham upasampanno. 
Tat6 patthaya chabbisavassd *mbiti.” Atha riji pamuditahadayO upasampadépékkhinam 
upajjhiyabhivatthiys thivah nimantési. Tada third: “pubbakipi Maharaja, khindisavathera 
atten’ kita vihitva puccants silsanasuddhim évakathsu, Hvam éviham pi Mahirija, sappuri- 
sagatih anugantva sisanasuddbith karissimiti” vatva raid patinnam adasi. 


REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Simisammutiy® ’nantaram ova yé té saddhisampann’ byatta patibala pubb’ upasampadiya 
sdsaika Sihul’ upasampada-paratapar’ upasampadamh ganhitukams patikace’ éva rijinam 
upusaikamitva yiicithsu, ‘IG vijinam uposaikamitv’ évam ahamsu: “Sima ca Maharaja, 
sunimad Syva situnniiyaa’ ; upajjhiyabhivinuripd ca mahithérd obladdho; labheyyama 
mayan pi dini Sibal’ upasampadan ti.” 

Tatd raja migosiramisassa sukkapakkhé navamiyamh candavaré pato va tehi gana- 
Cariydhi saddhim yona Kalyanisima tén’ upasaikami. Paficahi daharabhikkhihi saddhimn 
havatherd en upajjhiiyabhivinuriipa-Suvannasobhanathérad ca nimantipéiva Kalyanisimiyam 
nistdipesi, Tato rijit Sihel’ upusampadath gaihitakame ganicariye thapstva, yena Sthaladipa- 
giimind théri tin’ upusaikumi; upaseikeamitva té évam dha: “‘Imé bhante, ganfcariy’ tumhi- 
kath santikG Sihal’ upasampadath gaphitum icchanti; détha bhante, tumhs upasampadam 
imesain ganicariyinan ti.’ : 

Third prnud Svan dhathsu: “mayath Mahiraija, Maharijena pesiti Sihaladipamh gantva, 
Mahiviliravisi-paramparabhitabhikkhusaigha-santike parisuddh’ upasampadam ganhéyyama, 
Tesath nO Maharaja, parisuddh’ upasampadagahanato pathamamw Sihaladésiya mahathéra évam 
Ghuthsu: ‘Pubbakinum dyasmantd, Sihaladésiyanam mahaithérinam idicinnarh : yazh paradésato 
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dgatanamh bhikkhinam upasampadagahanato pathamam bya gihing mayan ti vacibhédam 
karapétva, civaram apanctva, sdtavatthadinena gihibhive patitthipétvad, puna Clvarading. 
saranagamanadana-vaséna samanéra-pabbajjzya salpabbajétva, simandra-bhiimiyath patitthipi. 
tanama yev’ upasampadanam. Tarn kissa hétuP Yeh’ yasmanto, bhikkhii idbigati: purimé. 
pasampada n6 parisnddha, Sihaladésiy’ apasampadi suddhati mafifiaminé saddhisampannia hutva, 
nay’ upasampadam ganhitnsu. Té ciyasmantd, bhikkhii pacchi sissidinam yesam késaiic, 
parijanam adiyitva, vipatisirind hutva, abhinavavassam agandtvi, purdinavassati yéva panhimen, 
Na oc’ @tath nd ruccati: tén’ vam dcinnath. Tasmi yadi tamhé pi saddhisathpanna hutvii 
parisuddh’ upasampadasn ganhitum icchatha; Sthaladésiyanath mahathérinath icinndnuriipath 
karissatha. Hvath tumhakam upasampadath dassima ; nd cé karissatha; aniicinnatta tumbhakam 
upasampadath datum asamatthi bhavissimiti’, Tatd Sihaladisiyfinam mahitharanam acininu. 
ripat katvé vAmbikam upasampadan te adamsilti.” Tada té pi bahuganicariya : ‘‘yadi bhanta, 
tumhé Sthaladésiyanam mah&thérinmam Acinninuripah katvii va, parisnddh’ upasampadam 
ganhéyy&tha; évari mayath pi saddhisampannatti yGva parisuddh’ upasampadam jikan- 
khayéma. Tasm& Sihaladésiyanam mahithoranam Ucinninuriipam éva_ katvi parisuddh’ 
upasampadath ganhissimiti” ithornsu. Hvath Sihaladtsatd pacciigati thir thi sabbshi 
ganicariyehi saddhim samstadetva tad anantarnh yova Dhammakittinimagenacariyam Adin 
katva, Sihaladesiyanam acinnanurtipam kirapétva, Suvannasobhanathsram upajjhiyam 
katvé, Sihaladésato paccégatésu nevasu thérésu dvé dvé viréna varéna kammavacdcariys 
katva upassmpadésum. 





Tasmitn pana ‘upasampadakammakeranakilé pathamadivasnbhit? migasiramisassa 
sukkapakkhs navamiyarh candavaré Rimidhipatirijii sayam ova tatthe nisiditva, kamma- 
kGrakabhikkhiinafi ca, upasampannanath ganicariyanaii ca, u pasampadépekkhinaii ca ganicartya- 
hah, puré bhattabhdjanai ca pacch& bhattat vividhapinai ca santappanattham patisaikhara- 
petva, upasampadadinapariydsaing ca sidhukaradinatthamh bhévisaikhidini dhamiupttva uper 
sampannanam upasampanninam ganajananattham lokavtharakd-vidd Wkhakd audkimaccé cing 
kepanditajané thapétva, rattiyam upasampadatthiiya ca behii dips thapotvii, siiriyatthahgamani- 
sannakalé patinivattitvé nijamandiram agamiasi. 


Navamito patthiya yava térasamiya paticadivasarh up asampanns gandeariya paf- 
cacattalisadhikadvisataparimand ahésumh, Tati riijii cituddasiyarh sauniviird npasampanns 
paicacattilisidhikadvisata-parimins ta théra-ganicariyé: “Sv bhaddanti migasirapunuam 
updsathadivasé Gdiccaviré upasampadakammakiirakéhi pannarnsabhikkhahi saddhith Kalyini- 
simayamh updsathath karonin; tad avasind bhaddantinath pindapiitah ca aTiinh ca deyya- 
dhamman: daturh lacchima, cittad oa pasidétorh lacchiméti ” nimantipdsi, Updsathadivass pana 
raja mahaté pariviréna saddhith pato va gantvis Kalyinisimaya paiifiipotalbisanini paiiepapetvi, 
pidddakai ca patitthipstvi, Upasampanndpasampannd #3 gunicariyS ca pannaras’ upasam- 
padakammakiraké ciigamayamind nisidi, Atha t§ sabbS sannipativa, Kalyinisimiyam upo- 
satham skarimsu. Tad avasind rij t8 sabi pi niuappakirchi khajja-bhojjéli ca vividhehi ca 
tambilidibhésajjéhi santappdtvi, ék’dkassa ticivaratthiyn sukhuminath  kappisadussiinai 
dvé dvé yugé datva, pigakattariydiparivirath sapidhiinam Skam Gkath tambiilapctakai cae 
tilabijanim Skam ékaii ca, sindipannachattam 8k’ Skah on, silhiirakapidhiinadh puttam ck’ kai 
ca, dapési. 

Tato raja sabbésazh bhikkhiinem anumatiya yeva Suvannasobhanathorassa ‘ Kalya- 
nitissamahathérd’ ti nimam adasi, 


? Tats pabhuti riji pafieahi daharabhikkhahi enddhih tGsnm Upnxampadakirakinam 
Ralyapitiseamahithérddinarh dasannath thiranafi ca, tasseth Sitnityans fipatinam apasampanninan 
gainer yanah a bahiinam upasampadapékkhinaii ca, pindapittidi-paceaydhi upatthipanat- 
aie re nl a CB, upasampanninem Upasimpanniinam gapassijiinunadtbhan babii 
chau: ices “Upbampada, ATAMAVACAYS, Parinitthiins-pariyGuiind sidhukiradinatihiiys bhovisan- 
ne gE 0, Saiatam éva tattha vasipisi, 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathéra ca, upasampann’ upasampanna paficacattali- 
gadbikadvisatapamananarm ganécariya ca, tesa ca sissabhité bahu bhikkhii ca, Sihal’ 
upasampadai. ganhitukams afhé cigatigaté ganacariys ca, divasé divasé nirentavam 
upasampadésuin. 

Api ca Ramadhipatirajs sakalamn pi bhikkhusaighamayscetva, tassinumatiya yéva 
sabbasmin pi Ramaiiamandals thitanah sabbésar bhikkhunam idisarh katikavacanam 
arocesi : 

* Ajjntaggd bhaddanta, sacé pabbajjipskkhé pabbajetukiima honti; yé pana pabbajja- 
pekbhia lakkhanihat® vi honti; dhajabandhactri vi; ’girabhédaka& vii; rajadubbhind va; jari- 
jinn’ vit; adhimattagtlaii’ upapilit® vi; hatthacchinnaddi-ahgavikala vi; khujjé va; vimana 
yi; khafiji vi; kunind vit; yo va pan’ anid pi parisadiisan’d honti. Yé yé pabbajité pi, passanta 
passanta, mami kelih vi, parihisamh vi, garaham va, karOnti; cittat pasidetum vi, giravam 
uppidétam vi, nv sakkouti. TS tidiss bhaddanta, mi pabbajéntu. 

“Sacé vii pana bhaddantiinam snntike upasampadipskkha santi; té pi RAmadhipatiraiho 
va, Harsavatipuridhivasinam ganicariyabhiitinam va théranam, anarocétva, saka- 
sakatthins yav’ upasampadamh ms karontu. Sacé pan’ amhehi Katazh pi katikavattam 
anadiyitva, saka-sakatthiné yév’ upasampadath bhaddanta karissanti: tatha sat’ upasam- 
padépékkhanam mitipitinamn vi, fatakanam va, upatthakabhiitanam va dayakanam, 
mayarm dandakammam upanossamiti ca. 

«YG vii pana pipabhikkhii vajjakammoat kavonti; yé vi ganakakammam vaddhakikammam 
dantakiirath katvi, rijii-rijamuhimatildinah sabbisath pi janinath jateképadhiragiyena va, 
uppidanimitta-su pin’-nppida-karuna-vascna va, sukhadukkham acikkhanti. 

“YG vi bhikkhii yiidisath yidisam ficikkhanat, cittakarakammavaddhakikamma-dantakara- 
kamma-cundakdrakamma-himbakiirakammidikah katvi, gihikimabhogind viya jivitam kappénti. 
Tah sabbam ajivitai kapponti. 

' «YS vit pana bhikkhi kappisakhottatthinam gantva Giyatakéne saréna dhammat kathénté 
kappisatilapindam labhitvil viigijjam karénti. me % 

“Ys en bhikkhii aili-vihi-yavidi-kh@ttatthinam ganiva dhammam kethénta dhatifiarh 
labhitvi, viinijjait karGntt. | 

“YS vi pana bhikkhi maricatth3nah ganivé dhammam kathstva maricaih labhitva 
vanijjath kardnti. 

YG vii pons bhikkhii afifiin’ afificna pakaréna vanijjam kardnti. 

Y5 vi pana bhikkhii akkhadhattehi vi, itthidhuttehi vi, suradhuttéhi vi, coriyakammajivi- 
kéhi vil, rijapurischi vi, yohi kéhici va narandrihi saddhim ananuldmikéna gihisamsaggena 
samsatthi viliarantd. 

«TS sabbo opi pipabhikkhi. Pipabhikkhiinata tésarh bhaddhantinam niecah santiks 
vasitum okiswh mii ducdantiti on . 

“YS panne bhikkhi saddhiisampanns 5 yathasikkhapadam patipajjaming sammépatipatti- 
pubbaki; udddsupuripucchidipasutd ; texan yeva bhikkhiinath bhaddantanath niccam santike 
vasitum Okfismin ducdsan titi en, 

“Sach pana saldhisampanni, gihikulapatta bhaddantinam santiks pabbajitakima honti. 
Té akkhariini lokhiipitva alkkhoroge byaijauapiripirikaragavasena paricayath kiraipetva, sara- 
nugamuuudih vib sikkhipadiini vii sikkhijpotva ve, bhaddanté pabbajentiti ca. 

CYS pi ea siimupdari paripunquvisativassa npasampadApikkha ; té pi upasampannabhikkhihi 
paripfirdtabbam — piitimiGk {chau varaeil’-indriyasamivarasil-Ajivapirisuddhisila-paccayasannissi- 
taslosahkhdtanh  cntupiirisuddhisilam saikhSpatd paiifiipétva, _Bhikkbupitimokkhad ore 
Khudiusikkhait cldité yiiva pariydsinar byatijanatd ca atthato ca sikkhapetva, ipattidesanat ca, 
catupaccnyapacewvak khugnit ca vite’ uggotam kiripétva, Ramédhipatirahho ca Harhsavatipu- 
radhbivisinarh ganicariyinah carocéntt. Tadi Ramaidbipatirsja tS parikkharen’ upat- 
thambhétvi v’upasampadapésaatiti ca. | 
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 Sabbs pi ca bhaddanta Vinaye Bhagavata panhatiasikkhipadinuriipam patipattin yeva 
patipajjantiti ca. 

«“Pubbs pana Ramaiifiadése phikkhinam nindnikiiyatt® yéva siisanc idisam mala-kantak’. 
bbudamh jatam. Idaini pana sabbésam pi bhaddantanam saddhasampannatia yéva Mahivihire- 
yvasinat parathpara-Sihal’ upasampadagihita. Yathi Sihaladesiyanam mahathcrinam kés’dripa, 
natn va civarabandhazh vai honti; tatha katva vokanikiyd hotiti ca.” 


Hivaii ca pana Ramidhipatirijaisabbasmim pi Rimaiiiamandalé bhikkhtinam yarn katikavattam 
Zrocétva, ye té bhikkhi jitariipa-rajatidi-dhano-dhatifia-hatthi-assa-go-mahitsa-disi-disa-vant 
tésam idisam adrochpési: ‘ Sace pan’ ayya, saddhasampanni, hutvi, jitariipa-rajatidi-dhana- 
dhattia-hatthi-assa-go-mahimsa-disi disé nvissajjitum ussahanti; te nissajjitva Bhagavati pai- 
tattasikkhapadinurupam sammipatipattimhn yéva patipajjantu. Sacé pana n’ ussahanti, yathika- 
mam vibbhamantiti.” 


Atha appé kaccé bhikkhi saddhisampaunatt’ té sabbt nissajjitva si kkhapadinuriti pa sam- 
mapatipattiys ya patipajjanti. Apps kaced théra sabbe pi sontikG nissajjitum andssahant;’ 
yathikimam vibbhamanti. Y6 va pana bhikkhii pikatabhita yo v’ antimavattham accantam 6y’ 
ajjhapajjanti; tesam fiydcanam katva, gibibhive patitthapest. Yiésarm aceantam Gv’ antimavat- 
thum dpannabhivo na pakato ; garahaparipavidamettam puna dubbisGdhaniyat ; tésam iiyicanath 
katva, gihibhivé patitthapési. YG ca pipabhikkhii vajjukammat va karonti; ye vil yathdivattan 
gananakemmadi-kammam va kardnti; yo va gibikiimabhogin’ viya ciftakamuiidim ijivikath 
katvi micchijivéna jivitam kappouti; yo vi pant bhikkhit dhamimokathiiva piijfisak kiran labhitva 
vanijjam kardnti; yé va pan’ aiitie pi bhikkhii aiifitn’ aiitiene pukiirGna viinijjam kardnti— te sabbe 
pi gihibhave patitthapesi. Hvam Riimidhipativijai sabbasmith pi Rilimafifianiumdald siisanamalath 
visddhdtva, eakalarh pi bhikkhusnighem Gkanikayam wkilsi. 


Eivarn sabbasmim pi Bamanhhamandalé pitmiavisino arnnnavising ea bhikkhu naga- 
sikhi-naga-sakkarajato yava rapa-béda-naga-sakkarijan Mahitvihiraviisi- param para- 
accanta-parisuddha-Sihal’-upssampadam nirantaraum Gva gunbithsa,. 


Tésarh gandcariyabhita atthasataparimina nonti; doharabhikkhu pana pafca- 
satthAdhikadvisat’-uttaracuddasasahassa-pamandhonti : StS ubhdo pi sampindita patca- 
satthadhike-panna-rasa-sahassapamune honti. ‘Tésvatthasntinuth pamtenrly dian wpasampa- 
dagahane-pariyOsiné riji ticivarntthiiyn dvi dvé sukhamaknppiisiyaduss aynge en, hanbtilapatta- 
piiga-kattari-mulchapnii-chanacdlidi-pavikkhiry-wuhitarm sapidhimuh daub filapetakad ca, sindi- 
panuachattah ca, sidhirakapidhina-pattun cf, tilabtjaniin aa, Gk’ kags’ ek'dkam Gvidisi. 
Yésath ganficariyanath nime-paiiiiatti pi diitebba hGti: tGsam pi sabbésnih nfimaepatititim adasi, 


Tats pararh pubbé katakatika niyimén’ Ovn fittuentaprinnddhisiiinand sikkhite pitimokkha- 
khuddasikkhi-pakaraninam vile’-uppotipalti-dépnni-pauccave kkhauiinath puripuyiuvisati vassiinam 
SkAdhika-cha-satanara simancrénath patia-civirn-porikkhilradi-day yadhunuuel? upattham- 
phétva, Kelyanisimiyam upasampadiposi. To pi sumpinditvil tad Riunisi hamandalé 
ohasatthadhikachasat’-uttara-pannarasa-sahassa-pamani bh ikkhu ahdusum., 

Pvarn pana Buddhasiisanaih vistdhanmh kertnt® Riimidhipatinijas “ yhes puricn- VAssa 
sahassa~pamane-kile-pariyantd’ Buddhasiisnnam idem niviian fie upasiuh padubhiven’ eva dussili- 
nath bhikkhinaii ca varahapariipavidamattivirahitananb bhikk hiinwh efipagerausvascne parisud- 

dhath pabhassaraih pariyOditenh hutvi, pavattatati” manayi nidhiy akin, 

1. Pur’ AsdE6 dhammaraja atulavibhavoddayd 

Sasanam piyatiya ’ssa male-dussana-kampits. 

2. MoggaliputtetissathGram upaniasiiys eddlanaim 

Bhikkhii chanahuté ’kiisi, uppabbijiya papake. 

3, Lankadips Sirisahghabodhadipada-niimaks 
Parikkamabahuraja pi Buddhasasanam dmaks. 
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4. Malina sisanamh disva sathvégipannamanasd 

Papaké bahavo bhikkhii dhamsiyddhammavadind. 

5. Mabaviharavisinam pavénin dhammavadinat 

Saigham ékanikayah ca thapétva sddhanam aka. 

6. Tatd pacchi puna c’ alin Vijayabahu-bhipati 

Parakkamaraja capi tathi sisanasddhanat, 

7, Amhikan Bodhisatts pi ptréntd pirami pura 

Tidasilayasaggamhi dévarajjam akirayi. 

8. Tadéi Anandathérd pi Barinasipuréd aka 

Rajjam Usinnard hutvéi Kassapa Buddhagisané 

9, Malath disvi pi majjhattG niki sisanassdhanan. 

Tadai Sakkd dévaraji dibbasukham param-mukhbd 

10. Kanhasonakha-vanntna gantva Matalin’ saha 

Uttisetvana rijinam tadé ’sinnaranimakamn, 

11. Sasanasddhonatthiya laddha tap patijdnanam 

Pacchi, ‘nusisanam katvii paccig? Tidasilayan. 

12, Tasmi, Riimaifiiadésissurd pi Rimidhipati-bhipati 

Sanidaramh saticiram anugantviina sasanam 

18, Yavapaticasahassanta patitthiniya ’stdbayi. 

14, Ittham sisanascdhanakuslah Rimaidhipati-ham alatthath yam 

Ténikhinam iva jitan santam suddhain sivath pacchi. 

15. Harmsivatipurddhipatinéd saddhilund Bhipilavara 

Disvé siisanajati mala piinayitumh viiyamantu sadi. 

16. Khiisavii katukiceathtra Majjhantikidayd 

Vimuttisukham ohiiya pavivokaraté api 

17. Siisunavuddhiyaé hétu byiipiram akaram puri. 

Tasmi tisath suniiduram anukamms supdsald 

18. Pacchii Hathsupiiraviial bhikkhusatgho ca sidard 

Sisanassa malam disvi sidhanam kurutath tatd 

19. Yathi tam tibhav’ dghagaté taritum durite kasi-iyatané jahitumh 

Aviyam padudhina pavarath gamitum adhibédhi-budhilalitarm lalitam. 

Itt Kalyani nadine pasanalécha nitthita. 

(Lu be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GHO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 16.——-The Prince and the Kambats.* 

Thoro once lived with his qneon a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an immeasurable hoard of treasure; but, as the saying goes, “ there was no one to eat,” 
or in other words, the good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved them very inuch. ivory day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcony 
of her palace, with a aupli (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a son through their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as sho was sented as usual with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a, 
gésdiwi? who asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 


aa a aa_ mummsmmesiummmmonmnnaaniteitemmenneniasamnattane hieemnenea ean Aa ic acral 


1 For the dexoription of a kambal, see the story of ‘The Snake and the Girl,’’ ante, Vol. XIX. page 315, 


note §. 
2 Wor the doseription of a gésdnvi, aoe the story of “ BapkhAdi,”’ ante, Vol, XX. p. 112, note 1. 
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Upon this the géséavi again asked her :— ‘Ts there any one that will cat it P", meaning “Haye 
you gotany children who will enjoy all this gol LP? 
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“No!” said the queen in a sorrowful tone; “ and that is the reason why I am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, tho receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time tt seems that their prayers have not been heard,” 


The queen was then asked where hor husband, the king, was; and sho said that he wag 
gone out. 


“Very well,” said the gdsdut. “Toll the king, when he comes back, to come to a certain 
village where is my mat,® and then I will tell him what to do in order that your desires may he 
satisfied.”’ 


Thus saying the gésdnvt reccived soniv alms from the queen and went away. 


Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen suid: —° My dear hhashband, this morning as I wag 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of yold to distribute to bowears, a gdsdivi, who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came op to me and asked me what Chad in the sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he axked me if there was one who world ont it, to which J said 
‘no,’ and that I was distributing it in order to obtain u son through the prayers of the beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and T told hin that you were not athome. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, he asked me to send you to him, when, he said he would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires.’ 


The king listened to her vory attentively, and, when she find finished speaking, said:— 
“But, my dear wife, you ure distributing «a sieve full of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable nets, and all to no avail; what eun tho gdsdivi tell ’ 
and much less do, that our desires may bo fulfillud? It won't he worth my while to 
go to him,” 


But the queen pressed and hegyed of him to po, saying s—“ Lot us sea what he says. 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain onr wishes ¢” 


After much entreaty the king consenied, and, having finished his supper, set out for the 
mat (hat) of tho gisdivt. When he reached it, the gis@not asked hin what he wanted, 


The king said :—* Did you not vo to the palueo this morning and tell my wife to send me 
to you when I came home P”’ 


“Yes, my lord,” answerad tho gisdiwi, ‘1 will now tell you whatto do. Go to a certain 
place where you will find a tree“ laden with fruit.’ Climb the tree and shake it, Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not tuko moro than two. Hat one your- 
self, and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will obtain your desires.” 


The king went in the dirvetion that the yasthot mentionsal, and saw @ liree tree, which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed upeand shook aud shook the tree till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he enme down and went to piek up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed qwain, and again shook the tree fora long while, and again 
he heard the sound of Jnuudreds of fruit fulling, but, as before, when he wis picking up he got 
only two, The king was astonished at this oeenrrenge, and elinthed ap in the (ree in third time, 
and shook and shook the tree with all his might fora very lone tine till he was quite fatigued, 
and he heard the sound of some thonsands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was so covered np hy the trait that he could not put bis 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glid to think thut he had new plenty of 
‘them, but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to prther them, al the fruté went ap 
agaln, in the tree, and there remainad for him to carry only favo, 

$x holy’ man’s but. 
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It ia to bo regretted that the tree apd the fendi are net mentioned by wume. 
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Thought the king to himself:—“‘The gésdnvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but 
though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more than two. There 


must be some meaning in it, I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gost, or, who 
knows, if I take more, they will have any effect.’? ; 











He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gésdnvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 


The king, after thanking the géisdiwi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 


Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pdfichvi of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the satyé. On the day of the saffé a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and. 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the pardhan5 
kept watch outside, Though the fortune-teller knew what would happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born. She refused to 
tell him anythiug, upon which he threatened to kill her if she would not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. P 


The fortune-teller then said :—“ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea!” 


Thus saying she wentaway. The pardhan, however, kept this story to himself. 


Bleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
bérdvi ceremony, For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to be present at the ceremony of naming the child, 


At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took np the child; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several hours they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea! Hundreds of people dived after the child bunt in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind néchni.* 


Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmiss,’ which, again, was carried by the tideand thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, viz., that of fishing, when hecame apon the magalmded. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and cut it open, when to his great curprise 
and confusion, he saw a child come out ofthe belly of the magalmasé. The child was 
alive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in hisarms, 





5 A prince is usually called a pardhan, but here, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some kdrbhdri of the 
household. ; 

6 Nachnt is a sortof grain. Itis popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 
are made to grind ndchni. 

? Equals magarmdasé, = an alligator, 


. s - . 
and went home and handed him to his wife, who alao rejoiced at the event, saying :—« At last 
God has sent us a child in this miraculous manner. 


They constituted themselves the drowned prince’s foster-parents, and, Possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness, 
The prince grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old, 
when two months old, he seemed to be four mouths old, and so on, 


Thus the boy grew up strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’, 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife os father and mother ” 
When he was about six or seven years old, he used to run about and play with the children from | 
the neighbourhood. 


One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parenis to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said :—'* N o, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall you? Then what shall I do P Tell me what you may need, 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which you cun play about the house 
in safety.” 


In spite of the kind advice the prince, ay is the wont of children, ran full Bpeed, and. 
joined his pjpymates at the seabeach. 


Now it happened that, as the children were playing anid running ubout on the sand, they 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tide which wus coming in. Hivery one of the: 
children attempted to get it, but all failed. At last our hero said he would fetch it, but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying :-— 


“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as we are wo could not suceced, and yon gay, 
that you can fetch it.” 


The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the kamdéal, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, und in a few moments was’ 
again on the shore triumphantly currying the kumbal, and thus won the wager, The prince’ 
then carried the kambal to his foster-parents, who, on seving it, asked him whore he got it from, 
or whether he had stolen it from any one. ‘The prince told them how, as he.and. other vhildren: 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other’ 
children had failed, they laid & wager for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 


Now in that country kambala were so rave, that not even the nobles aud very seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one wna thought a great lux ury. Sou the fisherman 
began to think to himself :—“Hore is a most beautiful kambal, but vf what use ean it be to a, 
poor man like me? I will go and present it to thu king.” § 


So one day he took the kaméal and presented it to the king, who wun very glad to see such 
a beautiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. The fisherman told him tho whole 
truth, and: the king, being satistied with the aniwer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king thon took the kambal and hong it upon his bed. Qnuof the maid. 
servants of the queen, who happened to come into the room just then, on suing the kambal, 
said :— 


“My lord, this flower is certainly very beautiful, bub unless you can get and hang up 
tro more® it will never lend any beanty by itaelf to the bed." ; 








rt tr ee ; See ee 
oe Ht mast be borne in mind that this king ix the father of our hero. 
“RE WS iow added would make three kambala, Tho number three hax 


ee hery eviduntly sume muening to it, for it 
could Be trope yatraral to add three, so aa to make four, one for each of the 


four cornurs of the bed. 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more; but the fisherman protested, saying :— 


“ My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son obtained that kambal, and it is next to 
impossible to get any more.” 


Tho king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more Data: 
and told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals he should 
forfeit his head. : | 


The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for the old man, owing to his great affection, to feed the prince as one 
would a little child, though he was already nearly eight years old. That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know the reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and asked 
him why he did not come to supper, baé the old man said :— 


“Go, my child, and take your supper. Ido not want any,” 


“But, father,” said the prince, “you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day ? 
Whaé is the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look  downcasé: 
and won’é touch your food P Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” | 


The old man was very much pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him:—' 
“My'dear child, the kumbal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the kambal' 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certainly 
very beautiful, lont no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up two mote, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more kambals. I remonstrated with him on the impossibility of getting any, but to no BSE, 
for the king cannot be persuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. God gave you to asso miraculously in our old age,. 
aid the cruel king wishes totake youaway, This, my child, is my grief, and I will starve 
myself to death hefore you are snatched away fram me. Go, my dear hoy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 


Thus aaid the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling from 
his eyes in profusion. 


Upon this the prinee said :—~“ Is this what has cansed you so much anxiety ? ‘Tellthe kingl’ 
that I promise to bring him two kambals, But, first of all, tell him that he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with khaldsis and other servants, and T’ must have, 
provisions to last for soveral months, and an iron chain several yards ong, Then I wil] go and 
fetch him tho kumbals. In the meanwhile you must calm your fears; and rise and take your 


supper,” 


When the fishorman heard these words he took heart, and rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning the fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son had promincd to bring him the dembals on condition that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
4 long iron chain, and provisions to last for several months. The king agreed to the conditions,’ 
and ordered 9, ship to be built. What did the king lack? He had hoards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, he got: 
dene in a fortnight, and fitted ont the ship with a great number of khaldsts and other servants. 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 


not for some months, but for years | 


{ 
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Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents 
went and embarked on board the ship, and in a little while more the ship was out of sight 
dancing on the waves of the vast ocean. 


They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron chain to the side of the 
ship, and said to the khaldsts :— 


“Tam now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull up the chain and haul it home.” 


Thus he said to the Lhaldsts, and descended along the chain and dived into the seg, 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon & beautiful country with large gardens 
full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of fruit, very 
tempting to the view. 


Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came upon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty, from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any othor human beings. 


Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of him, buigaid with a sorrowful tone :— 


JT am the daughter of a rankhas!° who has gone out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance, Iam certainly glad to see you, but still 1 am anxious ahout your safety, because, 
should my father see you, he will have no mercy on you, but will make a meal of you in a 
trice.” 

‘Then tell me where I can conceal myself with safety,” said tho prince. 


Upon this the girl said :—* Sce, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow, In the meanwhile you 
must be hungry ; so take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before my 
father, the rdakhas, comes back, which will not bo very long hence.” 


The prince thanked her for her kindness. Sho then set bofore him some food, which she 
prepared in a hurry-scurry, and to which onr hero did ample justico, boing very hungry, as he 


had not eaten for several hours. This done, the girl changed tho prince into a fly and stuck 
him ap on the wall. 


Not very long after the rénkhas camo homo aftor his day’s oxcursion, and, as usual, lay 
down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he Jay there he said to his daughter — 


‘My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way ?” 


And the daughter replied:— “What makes you think of human heings about here? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day tothe other. What a silly idea this is of yours?” 


‘‘But” said the father, “I do smell the smell of a human being; othorwise I shouldn't 
have said. so.” 


The girl, however, said that she had secon no human boing, and was, therefore, unaware 
ofit. The rénkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 


On the next day when the rdakhas went, as usual, in wearch of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood our prince before her. She 
theti‘prepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 
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during the ber wel es ia close of the day, when it was near time for the rdikhas to return 
the girl again transformed him into a fly, and stuck him u 
a eI ’ p on the wall. Thus matters 


One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdikhas, in what his life lay. 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the réikhas returned, and she was shampooing his limbs sie 
said :— ° - 

‘Father, tell me in what lies your life P ”’ 

The réakhas replied:— ‘‘ Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies??? 


ee Father,” said she, “if I am not tobe anxions about your life, who should be? Ever 
day you goin quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident hap i 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death P’’ : 


But the réikhas replied :— ‘ Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you knoy 
the three brab-trees!! standing near our house. Should any person cut one ofthe trees ae 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I a 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety abont me.” ¢ — 


He then fell aslecep. The following day, when the rdikias was gone, the girl, after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Our bero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdnkhas’ sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, havin 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees, As soon as the rei 
was cut down, a strong fover came on the rdikhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdnkhas also fell dead. 


The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty of. 
the kanbale, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for n rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about. 
him. So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the hambals, which he intended 
to give to his king. [le, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with’ 
his intention. 

Tho girl, however, said :—~* You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving 
me alono ! What can I do here all by myself? Under whose protection shall I live? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 


The prineo consented, but tho diffienlty was how to bring her to land. He then hit upon 
tho following plan, dle put her ina box and carried her to the place where his ship was 
waiting, He then tied the box to the chain, bunt alas! so soon as the khaldsis felt the weight 
of the box they pulled up the chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it! | 

«¢Whero is the hoy P”’ they thought. “ From whence comes this boxP What can have 
become of him P We have, however, acted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let us now 
return home; bnt Jet us, intho first place, see the contents of the box.” 


Thus saying, they procecded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice coming frum inside :— “ Hold! Be cautious what you are about. Do mot open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 
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U.(Thia is an oxcoadingly interesting inatance of tho local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian word, 
tho last previous quotation for which is 1809, so far as I know, the earliest being 1628. Brab is a corruption ot 
Portuguose brava, and stands for the treejotherwiso known as the toddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan-palm = 
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When they heard these words, they thought it best not to meddle with the box, but to take 
it and present. it to their king for what it might be worth. 


Accordingly they set sail, and with a favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 
short time. When they had landed, they carried the box into the presence of the king, who was 
impatiently waiting to see the prince back with the kambals, and thus addressed. him :— 


« Sire, here we are after a long absence. When we had reached in the middle of the sea 
the young lad, who promised to bring the kambals, descended into the sea with the aid of the 
long iron chain, which he had so particularly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 
disappeared. Before doing so he told us to hold the chain in its position till we felt it getting 
heavier, when we were to pall it up. After waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 
and extraordinary weight, upon which we pulled up the chain, expecting, every moment, to 
see the lad, but to our surprise we fonnd this box tied to the chain. We cannot say what has 
become of the lad. When we attempted to open the box, we heard a female voice speaking 
from inside the following words :— ‘Hold! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open 
the box. Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remoustrances, will be plagued with worms.’ 
We, therefore, refrained from opening the box, which we now present to your Majesty.” 


The king was pleased to accept the box, and proceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 
words the leggy 4sis had told him, bat our heroine let him open it. When the box was, however, 
opened, out popped a damsel of unequalled beauty. 


The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed: — “ Sire, she is fit to be your queen, 
while the queen ought to be made her maid-servant.” 


The king, thereupon, asked her if she was willing to be his queen, but she said :— “I am 
under @ vow for twelve years; should any one dare touch me before that period has elapsed he 
will be plagued with worms. If, however, you wish to keep me, you must allot me a separate 
room, to which no one is to be allowed admittance, except ono or two maid-servants. When my 
twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yours.” 


The king did not wish her to violate the vow of twelve years which sho had mentioned. 
He, therefore, ordered a large room to be furnished in an elegant style for her to live in 
separately, and provided her with maid-servants and everything else neccssary to her comfort. 


To return to our hero, the prince, whom we left behind in the country under tho sea. As 
soon as he found that the chain with the box was hauled up, and there was no chance of his 
coming out of the sea, he walked back, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the 
various fruits with which the place abounded. He lived in this way for many days. Que day 
he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pimpal-tree. 


Now it happened that two birds, 2 male and a female, called giripulsha and yirtipakehin, 
were in the habit of breeding in that pimpal-tree, but, to their misfortune, as s00n as they 
left the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird nsed to come and 
eat up their young ones. That day, too, the giripakshin gave pirth to two littles ones, after 
which she and the géra@pakshd went away in search of food. During their absence huge wild 
bird came and was about to gobble up the little birds, whon our hero at once rose Up to their 
help, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the givipakshd and 


giriipakshin came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and proeceded to feed the 
little ones, upon which they said :— 


“Before you feed us, tell us if you had any other issue besides ourselves, or are we your 
first-born ?” 
a The parent-birds said :— “Dear little ones, we had many children born before you, bab 
some egg bird deprived us of all of thera. Weare certainly astonished to find you alive; 
and, siieivow we are not certain how long you will be spared to n8." 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


VADDAVARA, 


The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with certain dates which 
include the word Vaddavara as the name of a 
‘day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part of a note which I have had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four yeurs. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has written. 

Prof. Kielhorn has arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavara must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favour of 
Sunday? 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Veddavara is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not been able to obtain the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained unpublished. 

Finding, like Prof. Kielhorn, that the available 

dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
a different line of inquiry, which was suggested 
by the fact that, among the grants recorded in 
an inscription at Tiilrund in Mysore, dated in the 
Igvara savateara, A. D, 1157-58 (Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. 219), there is 
mentioned (line 65-66) the item of — Vadda- 
varado] abhyatga Sdmaviradal 30 manushya 
brébmanath rugurath kalava naividana jivitam ga 
4, “four yadydnas (for) smearing the body 
with oil on Vaddavara, (and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brahmans 
(or, perhaps, the thirty Bréihmans, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 
_ This passage shews that at any rate Vadda- 
vara is not Monday. And my object was to find 
out the duy of the week for which the abhyatiga 
or taildbhyatga is preseribed by the Sdatras. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the fullowing -— 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit supplied me with the follow. 
ing from Srtpati’s Butnumdld, VAre-prakarana, 
verge 9: 

Ravis tiparh kantim vitarati Sast Bhdmitenayd 
mrititn lakehwihi Chindrih Surapatigurur 
vitta-haranarh | 





ieee 
1 Ag rogards the luttur point, he scoms to have been 


somewhat influenced by some remarks by Mr. Bice, from |. 


which he infers that vadda muy be synonymous with 
mukhyaand 4di, But cannot find anything to sapport 
such & meaning of the word. — Au we have, in Kanarese, 
odddta, ‘dulnosa,’ it in just possibe that odda, vadda, 
may be @ corruption of the Suuskrit manda, which is 
Dred a8 & name of the planet Saturn. But have not bees 
influenced by this ides in the reault at which I have 
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Vipatiiza Daityindin Gurur akhila-bhég-énu- 
— bhavanam 
nyinéin  tailibhyaigét sapadi kurnaté 
Saryatanayah || 


This marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days,— and Saturday, as the best 
day of all, for the taillabhyanga, 


So, also, a verse from the Muhirta-Martanda — 
(Bhadrd-saihkrama-pdta, éc.; quoted in the Dhar- 
mosindhusdra, parichchhéda iii. para, 134) — says 
that one should not make the taildbhyanga, with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

And another verse,given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the tatldbhyanga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a Tuesday durvd-grase 
on a Thursday, and cowdung on a, Friday. 

Also, another passage in the Dharmasindhusdra, 
parichchhéda i. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildbhyanga should be avoided on a. 
Sunday. 

There ave also rules prescribing the taildbhyatiga 
for certain tithie and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar occasions. Butt 
above is all that I have been able to. Snily ei itha: 
subject of the tatldbhyasge in eonneation with. 
the week-days, a | 

The general tendency of the passages given. 
above is, that the tailébhyakga may ordinarily be 
preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday is plainly excluded, : 
aa far as the meaning of Vaddavara is concerned,’ 
by the Talgund inscription. And, Saturday kale 
clearly indicated as the best day of all for- the 
tatlébhyarga, and also answering best-So fike dates 
that I cateulated, I arrived at-the-dpition that 
Vaddavare is most probably Saturday. But 
of course the result ié wd6 @'sonelusive one. And 
it remains to be aegt wheter it can be borne out 
by, for imptanes, amy other passage to the effect 
that, under all ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as the week-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
the proper day for the taildbhyanga. 





artived. —~In an inscription at Talgund (P. 8. and 
OG, Inscriptions, No. 217, line 20, and Mysore Inserip- 
fiona, p. 208, and mote), that village is called ‘‘ the 


| plorious groat vadda-village, Tinagundiir’’ (see ante, 


Vol, IV. p. 279, nota §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vardardvula asthe name of an ancient 
tax; andin vaddavyavahdrin which indicates a trade 
or profession, vedda has the same application a3 in 
vaddauira. 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielhorn, I can | may be, whether, on the occasion in question, 
add the following :-— there were any circumstances that necessitated 
. An inscription on a vérgat at Hali in the Bel- the celebration of the rites during the fifteenth 
gaum District is dated on Vaddavara, the fifth | ‘thi, which ended on Saturday, ~~ with the result 
tithi of the dark fortnight of Srévana of the | that the writer made confusion between the 
Sarvajit savwvateara, which was the thirty-second ended tithi of that day and the ¢ithi of the 
year of the Chélukya-Vikrama-kala. Here, Sarva- | festival. 
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jit coincided with Saka-Satnvat 1080 current. 
And the given ¢ithi, beginning at about 48 gh- 
40 p., = 19 hrs. 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 


the Friday, ended at 49 gh, 45 p» = 19 hrs. 
44 min., on Saturday, 10th August, A. D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, I would 
make the following remarks :— 

The inscription of A.D, 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
tailibhyanga, I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh. 40 p., = 17 hrs. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday a#46 gh. 45 p., = 18 hrs. 42 min., is 
a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, which 
included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A.D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Vaddavaéra, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the first part of this 
record by the usual name, Sukravara, it seems 
hardly likely that Vaddavara also can be really 
used here to mean Friday. — Though the two parts 
of the record are dated in two succeasive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
time. — With the tithi, the second, which suems, at 
first sight, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday, But there are indications that the 
“two” was corrected into ‘six.’ And this would 
give the correct day, Friday. —~ It seems possibly 
that there was some similay carelessness, left un- 
corrected, in respect of the tithtin the second part 
of the record, The given tithi, indved, Méyvha 
krishna 14, is the ¢ithi of the Mahé.Sivaratri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the tithi of so very special a festival. But, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which the rites 
have had to be celebrated on the day on which 
the thirteenth ditht ended, And the question 


The inscription of A.D.1168. The tiths began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 9., = 1 hr, 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 gh. 5 p, 
= 2 hrs. 26 min. As a current tithi, it was 
connected with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday. And my belief is that 
we have always to consider the week-day during 
which a titht is current during an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
week-day on which it ends. 


The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturda > a8 stated by 
Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at about 39 gh. 
10 p.,= 15 hrs. 40 min., on the Friday; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 », = 14 hrs. 4 min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition are satisfied. 

The inscription of A. D. 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week-dny is undoubtedly Saturday, 
as stated by Prof. Kivlhorn. The tithi began at 
about 33 gh. 40 p., = 13 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday; and onded at 28 gh. 33 .,=11 hrs, 
25 min. on the Saturday. And, here also, the 
daytime condition is sutisfied, as well as the 
ending condition, 

The inseription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all but one vf the inscriptions of Ramachandra in 
Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, the Svabbany 
survateara, A. TI. 1283.84, ought to be the thir 
teenth year of his reign, — not the twelfth , 
according to the one exception, it would be the 
twelfth year, My results are the sue as Prof. 
Kichhorn’s, for the three yours piven by him. 
And there must he rere thin one mistake in the 
details given in the revord. | 

It seems to me that tho evidence decided, 
preponderates in favour of Vaddavara mean- 
ing Saturday. But, as 1 have wlreudy said, 
definite proof is still wanting. 

f J. F. Fung. 
Qdth Mey, 1803. 


a 
NOTES AND QUERIKS, 


ie BASSEIN—BASSEEN, 

' Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v, teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan oy the Mogul 
farpire; 1798, p. 260, to the following effect — 
the tpelt Zoresia, from whence the marine yard at 
Bow bays is feynished with that cxcellent species 
of abthe peimber, He along the.western side of the 


Gaut Mountains . . 
east of Basseen, 
This settles the pronouneintion of Bassein when 
the word first legan to be recopniszed, although 
the Bassein referred to by Rennell is I tuke it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency und not the town 
in Burma. See unite, p. 18 ff. RB. CU. Tempre. 


». on the north and north- 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. - 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C.8. 
(Concluded from p. 236.) 


8. The Kabitta Ramayan, or Kabittabalt. The history of Rama in the Lavitia handk- 
shari, chhappat and sawaiyd metres. It is devoted to the contemplation of the tacts side 
of Rima’s character! Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd? informs me that the poem has be enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last Aénd of occasional verses written by Talat ele 
kavitte metres. That Tul’si Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, {s to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by ae of 
the poet. Such are K. /idm., Ut, 132 f£., in praise of the Jénakt-vata, or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmiki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day. So also, Ut. 94-96, addressed to the Kaliyuga, Ui, 170 and ff, 
lamenting over the insults oftered by the Musalmins to Banaras, and U¢., 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar ‘verses, 
frequently found appended to the Aabstia Rdmdyan are the Rdm-stutt, . Uddhav-gipikd-samba : 
Hanumdndis-stuti, Jdnaki-stuti, Sankar-batis?, and the Hanumdn béhuik (written when the poet 


was suffering from « severe sore in the arm). 





In seven kidnds or canton, viz. — 

(1) The Bél-kénd, Childhood. Commencing with Rima’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 22 stanzas (parla), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayidhyd-kind, Ayodhyi. Describes the circumstances attending Riama’s depar- 
ture on exile. 28 stanzas. 24 

(3) Aranya-kénd, the Forest, Deseribes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza, 

(4) Kishkindid-hdnd, the Adventures in Kishkindhya. A description. of Hanuinat’s 
famous Icap. One stanza, a : 

(5) Sundur-kdnd, tho Beautiful. Siti in the garden in Lank&. Hanumat’s adventures 
there, Tho conflagration of Lahka&. Hanumat bids farewell to Sita, and returns to Rama, 
Thirty-two stanzas, a 

(6) Lankd-bdad, Laiki. The news of Rima’s arrival in Ceylon. Trijat& tells Sita. 
Alarm of the eitizens. The firat battle, Atgada’s challenge. Vibhishana’s remonstrance, 
Mandédari’s remoustrance. The battle resumed. Hanumat’s journey for the sanjivant root. 


The final victory. Vifty-oight stanzas, —— 
(7) Uttar-kdad, the Sequel. ‘Verses in adoration of Rima. Miscellanea. “One ‘hundred 


and seventy-seven stanzis. 





ee Ee Be | 


‘t Tho commontators suy that thore are three ways of looking at Rama (tint bhdnti Lila), viz., the tender side of 
his character (mddkuryi), the majestic side of his charactor (ativarya), and the complex (misrita) in which tender- 
ness and majesty are gombinud, Thorenre four ways of singing bie praises, as a mégadha or panegyrist, a vandin 
or bard, a sdéid or historical poot, and an artdtn or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of RAma’s 
character, together with hix glory and his powor, is celebrated is called a charita, and should be sung by a sila 
(algo called a pauranika,) un historical poet. His tenderness should be sung by a mdgadha, and his majesty by a 
vandin; whily ontronties uddrenied to him should be sung by an arthin. Tul’st Das first composed the Rama- 
charita-manana, doaling with the complos aide of Rama's character, asa stéa. Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of RAmu’s power, he illustrated his majesty in the Kabiitibalt, assuming the réie of a vandin. Then 
to atrengthon tha love of the worshippor, he dwelt on Réma’s tenderness in the Gétdbalé, taking the réle of a 
migadha, Binally becoming an arthin, a auppliant, he wrote the Binay patirtkd, Pandit Sudhdkar Dvivédi gives 
me the following sl0ka :-~ | . 4 
.  Btttdh paurdntkal préktd, magadhd vachdosamheak&h | - . a , 
. Pavandinas te amale-prajmah prastdvarsadsisbkiaya hu | ; 
from which #aammther that a edta ia a render of ancient histories, a migadha praises the king’s family, and a-vandin 

Wmplying with his demand fors fine poom. a Gas : , 
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The following are examples of this work. K. Ram, I. 


Metre. Sawatyd. 
Awadhésa ké dére sakdre gat suta gida kat bhipatt lat nikasé | 
Abaléki haut sécha biméchana kd thagt si rahi, jé na thagé dhita sé 
Tulasi mana-rafijana raniia aijana naina sukhanjana-jdiaka sé | 
Sajani, sasi meh sama sila ubhai nava nila saréruhka sé bdikasé 14 


(One townswoman of Ayédhy4 says to another) “I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (Dagaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted,—yea, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (O! Tul’s!), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
were like young khanjanas? My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed, 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance)."’ 


We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Awadiésa, the Lord of Awadh, (téa=iévara), indicates that the 
subject of the poom is majesty (aisvarya). | 


The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
Lanka. It is a good example of Tul’st Dis’s power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an, echo of the sense, 


Metre. Kavtitia. 

Hita-biia héta-ta atant agéra pourt khort khori dauri dauri dinht ati dot hat 

Arata pukdraia, sanbhdrata na kiu kdhi, bydkula jahdn 86 takd& ldga chalyan 
bhdgt hat it 

Béladht phirdwat, béra bdra jhahardwat, jharai dbilndiyd st, lanka paghildt pdgi 
pagt hat | 

Tuiast, bildkt akuldni jdiudhdnit kahat chitra hin ké hapt 26 anisdchara na lagi 
hat i lait 

Ldgi ldgi dgi, bhagi bhdgt chalé jahdn iahén, dhiya k6 na méya, bdpa ita na 
sanbhdrahin | 

Chhité bdéra, basana ughdré, dhima dhundha andha, kahat bdré bidhé bari bari 
—bhra  bdrahin i | 

Haya hihindia, bhdgé jdta, ghahardta gaja, bhart bhira d@hili pili raundt khaundt 
ddrahin | 

Ndéma lat chiléta bilaldta abuldta ati tdia tdia taurwiyata jhaunsiyata jhérahta 1 15 \ 


In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the bulconies, on the palaces, on 
the gateways, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sets alight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he findshimself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Laika, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup. (O Tul’st) the distraught Rikshasn women ery ont as they look at 
him :—‘not even in a picture hath such a monkey beon seen by the night-prowlers ’?3 (14) 


‘Fire! Pire! Fire!’ They flee, they run hither and thither for their lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son, Cirls with their hair dj shevelled, nay, 
their very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of tho smoke, children, old men, ery and 
ery again for ‘water, water!’ The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as they break from their 
stalls. In the vast mob men shove and trample one anothor, ono crushing another as he falls 
beneath his feet. Calling each others’ names, children screech, lamenting, distranght, crying 
“BY. father, my father, I am being scorched, I am being burnt alive in the flames.’-{(15) 


i reeigmares hogined eter <a nea 


RCI : f pee cert 
Tis Maijona 8a very quickly darting bird, to which eyes are frequently compared. 2 4,6. R&kshasas. 
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9. The Git Ramayan. is Gitabali. The history of Rama, in various song-metres. 
Devoted to the tender side (nddhurya) of Rima’s character.4 In seven kénds, or cantos, viz. - 


(1) Bél-kdnd. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rama. The birth of Bima and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon. The delight and affection of the queen-mothers (7), and of 
Vasaratha in and for their infant children, The blessing of Vagishtha (18). The mothecs 
affection. They rock the babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). Rama’s beauty at this age. They play in 
‘the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rima, st dawn, by his mother (86). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-six songs). 

Visvimitra comes to Ayédhyaé. His welcome. He asks for RAma and Lakshmana torelieve 
the hermits from the Rikshaosas. They start off with him, Description of their charming 
appearance. Their delight and wonder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Rikshasas. Rejuicing of the hermits. The salvation of Ahalyé (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Theirreception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
Janaka. They reach the scene of the bow-sacrifice. The appearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly. Arrival 
of Siti in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. Lama, at Visvimitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat. .Rage of the defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99), 


Kauéalya’s lamentations in Rima’s absence from Ayédhyaé. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicingsin Ayédhya. The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (100). The wedding. Description of the beanty of Rama and Sita. 
Of Lakshmana and Urmili. The townsfolk talk of Rima. His, reception at Ayédhya by his 
mother. Altogether 110 songs (pada) to various melodies. se 


(2) Aydihyd-kdnd. Aybdhy&. DaSaratha determines to make Rama yuvardja. Kaikéyi, 
under Manthard’s influence, gots Bharata made yuvardja, and has Rama sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kaugaly& and Dagaratha, They entreat Rima to stop, but unavailingly. Sita makes 
ready to go with Rima. We remonstrates. She insists. The townsfolk lament that Sita is 
going(11). Lakshinana also insists on going. Theystart(12). Sitd washes Rima’s feet when he 
is weary with tho road. Theirpilgrimage (14). The comments of the people along the way, on their 
appearance. Of the village people (15-30). Thoir hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41), The comments of tho forest women ((irdtini) in, Chitrakita. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their lifo, The forest aud all nature gain new beauties (42-50). At Ayédhyé, the 
lamentations of Kanéaly’ (51-55). Return of the charioteer Sumantra. DaSaratha addresses 
him, lamenis, und dies (56-59). Bharata reproaches Kaikéyt (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
Kanéelyi, or reply (62-64). Ho rofuses to be made king, and sets put for Chitrakita, (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, &c., in Réma’s house (66-67). Bharata’s journey to Chitrakiita. 
He meets Rima, and ontreats him to return. Rima refuses (68-72). Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to rutnrn, and to'lot him go instead with Rama. This he also refuses. He takes 


Rima’s shows home with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 
at Nandigriina (73-79). Praise of Bharata (80-82). Kanéalyi’s lamentations (80-87), The 


talk of the townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs ( pada). 

(3) Arunya-kind. The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest. Rima as a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Pafichuvatt (1.5). The golden deer. The circumstances of its death. The approach of 
Rivana disguised as tho mondicant devotee. The rape of Siti, The conflict with Jatiyu (6-8) ; 
return of Rima wud Lakshmana to the hermitage. The search for Sit#. They find Jatiyn. He 
tells them of the rape (9-16). The meeting with the Savari (17). Altogether 17 songs (pada). 


4 See nobe on the Kabittdbalt. * 
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(4) Kishkindha-kand. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Sugriva shows Rama the brace- 
lets dropped by Sité. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go off to search 
for Sité. In all two songs (pada). 


(5) Sundar-kéng. The Beantifal. The monkeys and bears set out bu search for Sita, 
The meeting with Sampdti. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for Sita in Lanka, and 
finds her (1). The meeting. Hanumat gives her Rima’s ring (2), She addresses the rin 
(3, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and Sita (5-11), Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13). 
After having burnt Laika, Hanumat addresses Sit and departs (14, 15). Lakshmana tells: 
Rama of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). Rama's’ 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the Sétubandha and cross the sea (21, 
22). Ravana receives news of the approach of Rima’s army. Mandédart advises him to 
submit. Also Vibhishana. Ravana spurns him. He deserts to Rima and his reception (23-46), 
Sita awaiting Rima’s arrival. She talks with Trijati (47-51). Altogether 51 songs (pada). 


(6) Lankd-kdrd. Lanhk&. Mandédari remonstrates with Ravana (1). Aiigada’s challenge 
(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wound. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Ayodhya on his way, 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the Rakshasas 
(all description of the battle omitted) Rama brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1). 
The period of Rima’s banishment elapsed. Kanéalyd expecting Rima at Ayédhya. Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rima’s approach. The arrival of Rama (18-23), 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). 





(7) Uttar-kdnd. The Sequel. The majestic (aisvarya) sway of Rima, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (mddhurya) of his rule. The music when he wakes in the morning (2). 
He bathes in the Saray (3-5). Rima on his throne (6.8). His love, &e. (9-12). His might. 
Praise of his personal appearance (13-17). The swing festival in the rainy season (18). Praise 
of Ayédhya (19). Its illumination (20). Its inhabitants (21). The I6dlt festival (22). The 
prosperity of the city (23). Rama's justice. The affair of the Washerman, The banishment 
of Sita (24-32). -Sita’s life in Valmiki’s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kuéa. Their growth 
(33-36), Réma’s life in AyédhyA after Sit#’s banishment (37), Praiso of Rima (38), In all 
thirty-eight songs (pada). 

The following is an example of this poem. (tt. I, 82. 

Rig Kénhara 

Lalita sutaht ldlati sachy pdyén \ 

Kousalyé kala hanaka ajira mahah stkhawate chaltana anguriydn lédydn wily 

Kali binkin’ painjant pdijani béjatt runu jhunu madhura rengdyén | 

Pahunchi karant kanthe hanthuld banyau kéhari-nakha mantjarita jardyén Wy 24 

Pita punita bitchitra jhanguliyé sthati sydma sartra sohdyén | 

Datiyd dvat dvai mandhara mukha-chhabi aruna adhara chita Ita chordyén \\ 3 \I 

Ohibuka bapéla ndsikd sundara dhdla blake mast bindu bandydh | 

Rdjata nayana moiiju aijana-juta khaijana kanja mina made myer VW 4 WI 

Lajakena chéru bhyikutiyd tédht médhi subhaga sudésa subhidyéa | 

 Kilokt bilaki ndchata chutakt swt darapatt janant chhutukayen WS 

Girt ghuturuant thi uthi anujani ttari bdlata pipa dekhdyti | 

Bélo-héli abaléki méiu sada mudite magana dnarda anamiyér (1 6 I 

Dékhata nabha ghana éta chariia munt Jéga samadhi diraty bisardyan | 

Tulasi Dasa jf vasik ng yehi rasa té nara jada jivaty jaye jdyen 7 i 

Full of happiness Kangaly caresses hor darling boy. She lets him cling to hor finger as 
she teaches him to walk in the fair golden palace court (1). Runy jhunu, runu jhunu, sweetly 
tinkles the hell-girdle on hig waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bells on his feet, as she helps him 
along. if Pa hits Wrists aro bracelets, and round his throat a jewelled nocklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tigor’s claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him while it itself 
Jooks charming on his dark limbs, His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping ont behind his cherry lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3). Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste mark is a drop of ink (to wae ot the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the khatijana, the lotus 

and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and ues chau 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears bis mother snap her fingers, he awe and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways 

is drowned in love, and cannot bear her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks feat 
behind. the clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tul’si Dis, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his lile in this world is in vain (10). 


10. The Krishna Gitabali. <A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kanauji, dialect, A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna's babyhouod and boyish pranks in Gikula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathura. The style is quite different from that of 
Tuol’st Dis’s other works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. I have only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna held up Mount Gévardhana. Krishna Gitdbalé. 18. 


Rig Matir 

Brija pare ghina ghananda kart ayé | 

Ati apanina biehdri dpand, kipi surésa pathdyé i 

Damakatt dusaha dasa hu dist ddmini, bhayé tama gagana ganbhira | 

Garajate ghire vdridhara dhdvaia prérita prabala samira lt 

Bara diva pabt-pdla upala ghana barakhata bilnda bigdla | ¥ 

Sita-sabhita puldrata drata gdsula gépt guwdia II 

Rikhahu Rime Kdinka cht abasara dusaha dgsd bhar dil 

Nanda birdidha eiyi asurapati sani 36 tumhard bala. pat il 

Sunt hawt uthyau Nanda hd ndharw Uys kara kudhera uthdi\ 

Tulasi Dex, Mayhavd apand sau kari gayd garba ganwdi li 

On Vraja the storm clouds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering limself insulted has sent them. lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath boon born a profound darkness. Hiereo rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Agnin and again fall thundorbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones. Terrified at the eold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, ‘Protect us, O Bularimea and Krishna, Our lot is now more than we can bear. Nanda 
has contended with the Tort of the Clods, trusting in your power,’ When Nanda’s tiger heard 
these words, he rose up smiling, and lifted ap the mountain (of Gévardhana) with his hand.® 
Saith Tul’st Dis, Maghavin (Luda) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 


ll, The Binay Pattrika. Tho Book of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 
of a supplinnt (arthin).® There is an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 
written, Tul'’st Das first, as a paurdgika, wrote the Rdm Charit Mdnas, in which he dwelt on the 
complux side of Réma’s chureter and on his glory,.might and prowess. Then, as a vandin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought tho Lord, he wrote the Kabitidbalt dealing with Rama's 
majosty. Thon, to increase love in the worshippers of the Lord, he wrote as a mdgadha, the Gitdbali. 
Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, ‘ For the love of 


Lat omen iaaieennem hate tenho nan ee 


6 Using it an an umbrella to shelter the distracted cowherds, 
6 See footnote 1 to the account of the Kabditidbati. 
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the Lord Rama, cast alms to me, a murderer.’ Tul’si, hearing the well-beloved name, called 
him to his house, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him purified, 

and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brihmans of Banires held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer’s sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him, 
Tul’si replied, ‘Read ye your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts, 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
replied that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptures, ‘but this man is 9 
murderer, How can he obtain salvation?’ Tul’si asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tul’st Dis was right, 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of his hand. Thus did Tul’st teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
' the effect of converting thousands of men and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged, 
the Kaliynga’ (the present age of sin personified), who came to tho poet and threatened him, 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness, I will straight. 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Full of terror, Tul's} 
Das confided all this to Hanumat, who consoled him, telling him he was blameless and advising 
him to become a complainant in the court of the Lord himself. Write a dinay-patirthd, a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by tho master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Withont such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poet wrote the Binay Patirika. 





ened ap tet te I EPI YA RT 


The book is in the form of a seriesof hymns, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a court. According to earthly custom, the first hymns, or petitions, aro addressed to 
the lower gogs,—the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord Rama himself. Thus,—He 
first addresses Ganéga (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (8—10), Bhairava 
(Siva, the protector of Banjras) (11), Sathkara (12), ‘Siva (18), Siva and Pirvatt in one (14), 
Parvati (15, 16), the Ganges (17—20), the Yamun& (21), the Kshétra-pila of Bandras (22), 
Chitrakita (23, 24), Hanumat (25—36), Lakshmana (37, 88), Bherate (39), Satrughna (40), Sita 
(41—43). With the 44th hymn the petitions to Rama begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
Tn the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of his petitions.§ 

The following are specimens of this work :— 

Bin, 149. 


Kohat jdun, hs sau hahaui, aura thaura na méré | 
Juanma ganwdys téré-& dedré hinkara ire lo 1 ot 
Main tau bigdrt, ndtha, 286 svdratha kb Unhé | 
Toht kripé-nidhi kyaun banat méri si kinké yt 2 VW 
Dina duradina, dina duradasé, dina dukha dina ddkhana | 
Jaun lawn tinh na bilékihat Raghubansa-bibhikhana i 8 
Dai pitti bina dithi haun, disva-bilichanae| 
To sinh tu-hin, na ddsaré, nata-sécha-bimdchana io Wt 
Parédhina, déva, dina haunh, svddhina goshivins | 
Bilanahdré sé karai, bali, Binat hi jhinin Ww Bo 
Apu déhhi, mohit dékhiyé, jana jamiyé sdichd | 
Badt dia Rima ndma, ki jehin lat of ddachd tt 6 WW 
Raham riti Réma rdvart nita hiyé hulast hai 
ing Jyaun bhdvat. tyaun hare hripéla téré Tulust hate 7 WU 
tc ce tt ct cnt 





_ 7 Kaliyuga, as a person, may practically be translated by ‘the devil’ of Christianity. [For Kaliyuga’s doinga 
when personified ag a god in popular poetry, see Legende of the Pajab, Vol. Il. p. 289 #.-—Kip.] . 
"' F Bome editions make 280, not 279 hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the post has prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can do 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “For whither can I goP to whoa, can I tell (m | 
sorrows)? No other place haveT. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door, and. thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world ; but 
O thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy fase 
from me)? O Glory of Raghu’s race, till thou wilt look upon me, my days will be days of evil, 
my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was becanse) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art; but thonart 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the Sorrows of the humble. O God, I am not mine own: to 
gome one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. Iam bnt a sacrifice (bal) offered unto thee; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® First, look thon upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it issaved. Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways!® ever give joy unto my heart; Tu)’si is thine alone, and, O God of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee.” 


Bin, 195. 
Bali jaur haunr Rdma Gosdat | 
Kijat kripd dpant ndnin 
Paramdratha ~ surayura - sddhana, saba svdratha sukhada, bhaldé \ 
Kali sakdpa lépi suchdli, nija kathina kuchdli chaldt 1 


Jahan jahak chita chitwwata hita, taken nita nawa bikhdda eat 
Rucht bhivatt bhabhart bhiégahin, samuhdi amita a a | 


Adht magana mana, byddht bikala tana, bachana maline jhuthat 
Btehur ‘para tumha 36. Tulast ki sakala sanfha sagdé 1 95 11 


' - O Rima, my Holy one, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Show thou grace unto meas 
thou.art wont. The evilage hath in its wrath cnt off every good way, the means of ultimate. 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness,—-and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase. 
Every pleasure that delighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of aman, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe: the body is 
distracted by disease: man’s very words are fouland false. And yet, (O Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’st Das hold the close kinship of perfect love. 

12, Raéama-.charita-manasa, the Lake of the Gests of Rima. Written in various metres, 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently moro) of chaupdis followed by one pair (sometimes more) 
of déhds, with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. In seven sépdna, or 
descents (into the lake), vtz. 

(1) Bala kanda. (2) Ayédhy& kinda. (3) Avanya kanda, (4) Kishkindhya kinda. 
(5) Sundara kanda. (6) LaikA kinda. (7) Uttara kinda. 

This work, which is more usually called the Mdnas Radmdyan, or the Tul’si-krit Rdmdyan, 

is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Déhdbalt. The following references will show that 





he RE ie AND tee alten i init 





el ee Ne te OE a 

® The reflection of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. Tt ‘moves as he moyes, 
and only acts as he wills. So man’s soul, which ia buta reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prérana) of tho latter for all hie actions good and bad, Hence the poet asks thatthe Lord may will him 
to lead a holy life. Ho has no right to aek for it as-e right, be oan only ask for it as a favour. : 

0 Rahani == dcharane (ujjvalatd guruté dharmantit di jis dcharan par dpu rahain ; t0.48 rahamt-kaht, comm), 
Rit = eyavahdra (se vyavahdra té manirt mitra ebvak prajddé par vartati.) a 

1 The commentator gives es an illustration, disease springing up at a holy festival. The late Hardwar affair is 
0 example in point. _ 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself. Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
I cannot say. My references are‘ all to Chhakkan Lial’s Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by Babi Ram Din Singh. 

Rim. Ba., Ch. 77, 2 = Rim. A., Ch, 212, 3 (Rim Din., 213, 3) 
Sira dhari dyasu haria tumnhdré | 
Parama dharama yaha ndiha hamdrd i 


Ram. Ba., Ch. 738, 3, 4 
Taya-bala rachai prapancha bidhdid } 
Tapa-bala Bishnu sakala jaga-irdid \ 
Tapa-bala Sambhu karahin sanghard | 
Tapa-bala Sékha dharat mahi-bhdrd Wt 
Compare Ram. Bi., Ch. 163, 23 | 
Tapa-bala tén jaga srijat bidhdtd | 
‘Lapa-bala Bishnw bhaé paritrdiad \ 
Tapa-bala Sambhu karahin sanyhdrd | 
Tapa tén agama na kachhwu sanstird i 
Ram. A., Ch, 89, 2 = Ram. A., Ch. 111, 7 
Té wpite mdiu kahahu, salshi, Isaixd | 
Jinka pathaé banw bdleka aisé AI 
Ram A., Ch. 128, 1,2 = Ram. Ar., Ch. 7, 2, 3 (Ram Diu, 9, 2, 3) 
“Ayé-Raéma Lakhanu bane (puni) pidchhé 
Cdpasae bikha dbirdjata (bané ati) hkdchhé 
Ubhaya bicha Siya séhati haisé 
Brahma joa bioha méyd jaisé. 








Note that the last half line, ‘as Miy4 exists between Brahman and the soul,’ shows that 
Tul’st Dis was not a}together in accord with Raminuja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the May’ postulated by Saikardcharya. This will be dealt with subsequently, 

1, 23, 1 

charana-pankija ure dharahit | 
ankd achala ritju tumha leevahi iy 
Rim, Ldn. Ch. 1, 8 


Réma charana-punkajn ura dhuralit \ 
Kautuka Géha bhdle kaye larch 4 


The poem was commenced in the year 1574 A.D, in Ayédhya”, where the first three 
sépdnas were written. Thonee he went to Banaras, where Lul'st Das completed the work? 


I do not give any analysis of the contents of this excellent work. ‘Mp. Clrowse’s translation 
makes this unnecessary. I hesitate alse to give any example of it, Ne specimen will give a 
fair idea of the poom’s many beauties, and at the same time of its (to Burapean taste) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a singly pearl as ample of the ocean with all ita profandity 
and all its terrors, The Rduu-charita-uidnass is the eurliont known, and at the siume time the 
greatest, of Tul’si Dis’s works. Lut, though the curliest, it has none of the erudeness which we 
might expect in a poct's firnt atiempt at song. Lis mode is eared, Gough ever monotonons ; 
ite language is appropriate without being affected, and othe ehab of thought, ever bound, 
‘gether by the ono goldon string of Jove and devotion to his mmster, is worthy of the groatest 







Ram Sun., 
Réma 


Sei es “Perils tang nt wl 
BUM Rd met sate arian, at mitt Py mY OE ne ee I meal 


2 ; f oh re a : ae i - 
a ane ae Sé. 1. muktiganme malt joni, &a. Hore the poot for dhe fest time in the poor praises Kast 
ingen oe of Ayédhya, and this PuUnniniea ja to be futerpretod ax iabove. The Bala, Ayfulhyd and Aranys 
Hindus were written at Ayddhy4, and tho Kishkindhya, Sundar, Latkh wud Utiere Kaudun, vt Bundras. 
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poet of any age. In the specimens taken from his other w 
poet had over language, and how full that language would he praia coi hahaa ee the 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an eins os O a 
Tyls-krit Rémdyan it is not as a specimen of the work, but to show Tal’si Dis mm bi ‘; oh : 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expressio 8 ni ter, 
Kalidasa or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature ahh n worthy of 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known regia ia 
Rishkindhya-kdnd which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autamn (Oh a . the 
I follow Chhakkan Lal’s text, as usual, in this paper. . 14 and ff). 


A word as to the style. Tu’lsi Dis here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic senterices 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile,—the latter often of a reli ious nat an 
This method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of ae first book 
of the Raghuvathéa, and still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov j 
oe ‘ 2 . XXvi, 
‘The legs of the lame are not equal ; 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools, 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling; 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 
As a thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard 5 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools, 


In the same style, Tul’si Das here says— 


As the sheot lightning flickereth, 
So is the short-lived love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth, 
So boweth (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

Ag the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 
Sy the holy man heedeth not the words of the wicked. 


Iho translation given by me below will be found to be more full than the above, but it 
will be seen that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. , : 


Ohaupdai. 


Ghana ghamanda nabha garajata ghéra \" 

Priyd-hina mana darapata mora \\ 
Démini damaka raha na ghana méhin\ 

Khala hat prite jathé thir nahin ii 
Barakhahit jalada vhilmi miardé | 

Jathd nawahih budha didyd pédén - 
Biida aghdta sahahin girt lated | 

Ihala we Dbachana’ santa saha jatsé Wi 
Chhuitra nadi bhart chali turds 

Jasa thére hu dhana hala tardy) 
Bhiimi pourata Uhd dhabera pant \ 

Janu jivahi mdyd lapatdné it 
Samiti sund{ti fala bharahin taldwé \ 

Jimi sadaguna sajjana pahit dw \\ 
Saritt jala jala-nidht mahuh dé \ 

Udi achala jimi jive Hare pai 

Dékd. : . 

Harita hdmi trina sanbula samujht parahin nahiit pantha \ 
Jimt pakhanda bdda teh ~~ . gupta kéhin sadagrantha \\ 140 
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Chaupdi. 

Dédura dhunt chahur disd suhdi | 

Béda padhalin janu bafu samuddaé It 
Nava pallava bhae bitapa anéha \ 

Sédhaka mana jasa milé bibéké i 
Arka jawdsa péia binu bhayat t 

Jasa surdja khala udyama gayai it 
Khéjata katahuh milai nahin ahitys | 

Karat krédha jimi dharamahi dirt vi 
Sasi-sampanna stha mahi karst 

Upakdxit kat sampati jatsi lt 
Nist tama ghana khadyéta birdja t 

Janu dambhinha kar mild ‘samdja 
Mahdbrishti chali phiti kidri\ 

Jini sutantra bhaye bigarahin nari lt 
Krisht nirawahin chatura kisdnd | 

Jini budha tajahin miha mada ménd it 
Dekhiyaig, chakrabéka haga nahin 

Kalihi padi jimi dharma pardhinw 
Usara barakhat trina nahin jdméa\ 

Jimi Hari-jana-hiya upaja: na kedmda vw 
Bibidha jantu-sankula mahi bhrajd 

Praja bdrha jimi padi swrijd ii 
Jahan tahan rahé patluka thaki ndndt 
' Jimi imdriya-gana wpajé grand wi 


Déhi. 
Kaba-hunr wprabala beha méruta jahan tahanr mégha dilahia | 
Jimi kapiia ké wpajé kula saddharma nasdhin \ 
Raba-hun dibasa mahun nibida tama haba-hun kha pragatea patanga\ 
Binasat. upajat ghdna gumr pat kbu-sanga su-sangat 15 
Chaupdi. 


Barakhé bigata sarada-ritu Gi\ 

Lachhimana dékhahw parame suhdiyi 
Phils bdsa sakala mahi chhatt 

Jann barakhd-krita pragata buwdhai lr 
Udita Agasts pantha-jala sdkha | 

Jimi lthahi shhat santékhd it 
Sarité sara nirmala jala siha\ 

Santa hridaya jasa gata-mada-mbha \t 
Rasa rasa sikha sarita sare pant ul 

Mamatd-tydga karahin jimi jrini \ 
Jdni sarada ritu khaitjana a6 | 

Pé samaya jimi subrita suhdé it 
Ponka na rénu, stha ati dharani \i 

Nii nipuna nripa kai jast karanin 
Jale-sankéoha dihala bhai mind 

Abudha kutumbi jimi dhana-hind tt 
Binu ghana nirmala séha akidsd 

Harg jana iba parihart saba ded ti 
Kahun kahua brishtt edradi thiri\ 

Kou eka pdwa bhagati jimi méri ih 
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Déha. 
Ohalé harakhe taji nagara nfipa, tipasa, banika, bhikhari } 
Jimi Hari-bhagatt pat srama oo tajahin dsrami chdérijt 16 i 
Chaupdi. 


Sukhi mina jf nira agddhd\ 
Jimt Hari-sarana na thaw bddhd w' 
Philé kamala, stha sara kaisdt 
Nirguna Brahma saguna bhae jatsé ih 
Guitjate madhukara mukhara anipd \ 
Sundara khaga vaba nand ripair 
Chakrabéka mana Gubkha nist pékht tt 
Jims durjana para-sampair dékha w 
Chdtaba ratata triktd att ohn 
Jimi subha lahat na Sankara-drohi it 
Saradé tapa nisi sast apaharait 
. Sania-darasa jinu pataka tarai We 
Dékli indu chakéra Samuddi 
Chitawahin jimi Hari-jana Hart pdi tb 
"Masaka dansa Otte lima-trdsd \ 
Jimi duwija-driha bid kula-ndsd ii, 
Doha. 
Bhimi jive sankula rahé gaé sarada-rity pao \ 
Sada -guri milé jahin jime sansaya Bhrama samuddi wv 17 it 


Ga 


Rama addresses Lakshmana, while they are waiting in the Kishkindhy& forest for the rains. 
to pass over, that they may atart on their search for Sita. 


Chaupéi.—‘* The sky covered. with arrogant rain-clouds fiercely roareth, while my heart is- 
distranght, bereft of its darling. The sheet lightning flickereth amidst the heavy clouds, 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy vapours pour forth rain, and hang’ 
close-bellied to.the' earth, like a wise man stoopitg ‘neath his weight of wisdom. The 
mountains bear the never-ccasing assaults of the rain drops, standing, proudly unconcerned ; and. 
even so the holy man heedoth not the words.of the wicked. Each shallow streamlet, fleoded | 
to the brim, basteneth eagtrly on its way; like a vain fellow puffed up with a little wealth. 
The clear water whieh falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth ib from the sky), a8 the- 
eaves of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its Creator). With here a drop and 
there a rill, the water filloth the lakes, like virtue: entering a good. man’s heart; while the 
rashing rivers. flow into the Ocean. and find rest, even. as the soul findeth rest in faith in God. 


Déhd.—The grass groweth green ‘and thick upon the ground, biding the very paths 
so that they cannot be ‘traced out; and even so the disputations of the ufbelievers ever hide the 
true path of thé scriptures, ° 

Cliaupdét. — The frogs shout Iustily around, like a school of postulants reading holy books.. 
Fresh shoots appear on bushes, ag wisdom springeth in the hearts of the pious; and only the 
arka and jawda, trees lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked 
_ fail under a rightoous governor. Scek where thou wilt, thou wilt find no dust,—s0 when @ man 
yleldeth to passion his piety departeth. Fair ghineth the earth prosperous with its fields of 
eorn, as fair as 9 charitable man blessed by prosperity ; but in the dark nights the countless fire- 
flies are radiant, like unto hypoerites that Have met their meet companion (the night of 
ignorance), The field banks (left uncared for) are burst and washed away by the heavy rain- 


storms, as a woman is ruined by being left to her owm devices ; but the wise and clever 


‘Lnsbandman weedoth hig crops, a8 the wise man weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, and 


pride. The Brihmant goose hath hidden ivseld, even as piety disappeareth in. this age of sin ; 


* 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a blade of. grass is seen, 80 lust is born not in 
the heart of aservant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold living 
creatures ; 80, under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Hero and therea wearied 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is horn in him, 


Déhd.—At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither seattereth the clonds, as, 
with the birth of a disobedient son; & hoaschold’s picty is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the . gin. is, visible ; cven so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 


Chaupdi.—The rains are past, the Autumn-time is Come ; O Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth. (The first sign that it cometh) 18 the white-bearded blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring that the old age of the rains had come. 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways is drying up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. The water gl isteneth clear in the streams 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gently 
minisheth the depth of the streams and lakes, a8 the wise man gradually Joseth his thoughts of 
self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is thore, and yet no dnst, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a lore-learned king: yet as the wuters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is’ perplexed whon his possessions are wasted. ‘Tho sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto » servant of the Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain, — fow, as the few, who 
place their faith in me.18 


Déhd,—Joyfully issue forth from the citios, kings and cremites, merchants and beggars, 
even as the four orders of mankind desert all eare when they find faith in the Lord. 


Chawpdi.—Happy are the fish whore tho wator is decp; und happy is he who findeth 
naught between him and tho fathomiess mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bluom, and the lakes 
take from them.a charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when it taketh material form.'4 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. The Brahmant goose 
alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth when he seoth the prosperity of another. The cid@iak wuiloth in itsever waxthg 
thirst, even as an enemy of the deity never findeth peace, “The moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the autumn sun, as sin vanishoth at tho ‘sight of a holy man. Tho partridge-coveys guze 
intent apon the moon, like pious mon whoso only thought is for the Lord, Tho gnat and the 
gadfly disappear in fear of winter, as surcly as a house is destroyed which porsecuteth Brahmans, 

D6hé.—The awarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy season, the earth was 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors van ish, 


(3) Legends and Traditions. : 


In conclusion, it will be interesting to record such legends regarding: the*poot, as have not 


been already given in this paper. «Some of these have been*published before, but othors are, I 
believe, new to Hugilish scholars. . 


Lcommence by giving some valuable facts communiented to mo hy Muhfimahépadhyéya 
Sudhikara Dvivédi. Some say that the poet was a Kanyakubja, and othors that he was & 
Sarayiparine-Bréhman, Grihmuns of the former clan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and the like; but Tul’st Das in Kabtttdvali, Ut, 78, suys distinetly, ‘jayd bula 
mangana, I was born in a family which bogged,’ and henco ho murt be eonsidered to have boens 


Saraydparina. Tradition adds that he was a Dubé of the Pariéarn géira of that clan. The most 
_,, Wustworthy accounts state that he was born in Samvat 1589 (A. D. 1532), so that he must 
: ‘ernie ern peg=teterayibentiiesomerempnr rang, ema ineorasnvenetemenishspsinentnennar singer enters i ree ashes ira eneneysaptanstopeteernmnutntptnsaenennnnaunastssneieen sapere 


}. . 18 Rama was of course ay incarnation of the Lord. 


Mere Tl’st Das certainly speaks both of a Nirgunesh and not of a Saguyath, Brahman. 
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borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of 4 mature intellect, — ofa man who had lived 


In former days, before the British rule, children born at : : 
and at the beginning of that of Mila, were said to be born in pr erelctes plan J ee 
considered to be of the worst possible nature, and destined to destroy his fath = Mes 
account he would usually be abandoned by his parents, or, at the best, if nae ies 
affection they could not be so inhuman, they would not look upon its face for oe 
Thus, in the Muhirtta-chintémani (composed about Tul’st Dig’s tine). i ner ara 
Siduis tatra parityajed vd mukharh pitd syd 'shtasamdna pasyét.’ In the purdnat Nare tak es 
mentioned as having been born to Rivana in Abhukta-mila, and to re ce a is 
this way. He did not die, but grew up and had many children and grandchildren re 
Narada’s instigation, Rivana sent for them, and they were all killed in the conflict with Rama 


Tul’si Das was one of these children born in Abhukta-mila, and, when his parents 
abandoned him he must have been picked up by some wandering sddhu, for no respéctable honse 
holder would have had aught to do with such a child. He tells us himself in Binay Pattrité, 
997, 2, ‘janunt janaka tajé janami, harama biny bidht-hin sirajyé abadéré,’*My father ana 
mother brought me into being and then abandoned me, and God himself created me without 
good fortune, and forsook me.’ Compare, also, the whole passage above quoted from the Kabit- 
tabalt, Ut., 73. He must, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India, with this sddhd, and 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Rama, as he himself tells us. 


He was probably named Tulasi Dasa by the sidhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a tulast leaf which 
has been dedicated to an image of Vishau, This was probably done in the unfortunate lad’s 
case, and hence his name. 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error, ag 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. g., in the introductory ékas to Rém, . 
Ut., he writes hékikanthdbhanilan for kéki®, and chintakasya manabhringasanginay for “mand. 
bhringa®, or in tho Rudrdshtaha,'6 Rudrdshtakam ida prokian vipréna hara-téshayé, for “tishdya. 

According to tradition, his father’s name was Atm4 Ram Sukla Dabé, and his mother’s 
Hulasi. His real name was, as he tells us in K. Ram. U., 94, Ram Bola. His Spiritual 
preceptor was named Narahari, His father-in-law’s name was Dinabandhu Pathak, his wife’s 
Ratnivali, and his son’s Tarak.!?7 Various places claim the honour of his birth, viz. Tart 
in the Doib, Hastindpur, Hajfpur near Chitrakit, and RajApur, in the district of Banda, on the 
banks of the Yamund. Of these, Tart appears to have the best claim. In his youth, he 
studied at Sitkarakshdtra, the modern Sérin (Rdm, Ba., dé. 30). He married in his father’s 
lifetime, and after the latter’s death, he lived contentedly as a householder, and begat. a son. 
As explained elsowhero, Tul’st Dis was a follower of the visishiddvatta Vedantic teaching of 
Rimfnuja, as modified by Rimfnanda. It would be incorrect, however, tu call him a strict’ 
adherent of that sect. I have previously pointed out that, ix Ayédhya he was a Smérta, not 
Rim. Ba, dd. 80, 1 (Main puni nija gura, ¥c.) and the following chaupdts, This passage also tells us that 
he learned the Réma-story from this sddhu, of guru, as he called him, in Sanskrit, and why he determined to tell it 


in the vernacular (bhAkha.laddha, &o.) 
16 See remarks ahove on the Wabtttdbals, 
WW The following dahde give the above particulars :—~ 
Dibt Atamirdma hat pitinima jaga jénat 


Mati Hulast kahata saba Tulast kat suna kana it 
(Pruha)iada-udhirana nima-kart guru kb suntt sidhui, 
Pragata nima nahi kahata jaga kahé héta aparddhy it 
Dinabandhu Pdthaka hahata sasura, nima sada kéi | 

Raindvalt tiya nama hat suta Thraka gate héi i 


The Guru’s name cannot bo plainly given without sin, but itis that form of Vishgu which saved Prahlada, i.e,, 


Narahari. From tho last line it appears that the poet's son died at an early age. 
The poet also mentions his Guru's name in a similarly disguised fashion in Ram. Ba., 96. I, 5 ‘ bandawn Gurus 


gidar-kaiija kripd-sindhu NaRa-ripa HARI.’ With regard to his mother’s name, vide, post. 


t 
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a Vairdgt Vaishnava, and also worshipped MahAdeva to some extent. In the Rdmdyan}8 he 
himself states that he has followed many scripture, and BOW and then he even alludes 
to the nirvisésha advaita Vedantic teaching of ‘Sankaricharya, with its mdyd and its mirgunair 
Brahma, <A great friend of his was Madhu-stdana Sarasvati, who was a follower of the 
doctrine of Sattkarichirya, Asa whole, however, his teaching may be taken as that of the 
vigishtddvaita véddnta, witha liberality, leaning sometimes to approval of strange or more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from BabAd Méhan Dis Sadhu the following genealogical table 
showing the line of succession of the teachers of the poet. It staris from Sri-Mannfrayana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Ramanuja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition, Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat’ni, which differs in a few particulars, and the 


authority of which is unknown to me. . 
a ne a memes SEIT sm a RET” ARS SIT A aaa a! 
Mohan Dis’s List. Pat'nd List. Mohan Dis’s List. | Paint tisk 


fi a 








P o1 | Set Purushottamichir-| As in Mohan Das, 
1 |Srit Mannaradyana _— ...|\ yi. 
2)SriLakshmi .. 29 | Sri Gangfidhardnanda.. Ditto. 

8 | Sri Dharamuni ae 93 | Srt Riiméévardnanda...| Srt Rimamiégra. — 
4 | Sri Sénfpatimuni 24 | Srt Dvdrinanda ...| As in Mohan D&s, 
5 | Sri Karisunumuni.. 96 | Sri Dévananda sea Ditto, 

6 | Srt Sainyanéthamuni...| ; Not given. 96 | Srt Syaminanda = Ditto. 

_? | Sri N&éthamuni 97 | Sri Srutdnanda se) Ditto. 
8 | Srt Pundarika... o 28 | Sri Nitydnanda A Ditto. 

9 Sri Rémamiéra ee 99 | Sri Pornfinanda avs Ditto. 

10 | Sri Pardnkuga... — ... 80 | Sx? Haryfinanda ee Ditto. 

11 | Sri Yamundchérya .. 31 | Srt Srayyinanda —...| Not given. 

12 | Sex Riminvsasvimin. BH Beneoniane: 32 | Sri Harivarydénanda ...| As in Mohan Das. 

13 | Sri Satakipacharya ... 33 |Srt Righavinanda ... Ditto. 

14 | Sri KurééAchirya ... : Not given. 34 !Srr Raiminanpa’. ... Ditto. 

15 | Srt Lék&chirya ..| Ag in Mohan Dis. | 2° Srt Surasurinanda”™ ... Ditto. 

16 | Srt Pardfarich4rya ... Ditto. 86 | Srt Madhavananda ... Ditto. 

17 | Srt Vak&chdrya ...| Srt Maghatindré- 37 | Sxt Garibinanda _...| Sri Gartbadasajf, 

charya. 38 | Sri Lakshmiddsajt ...| As in Mohan DAs. 

18 | Sri Lékarya ... ..| As in Mohan Dis. | 39 | Srt Gopdladdsnjt oat Ditto. 

19 | Sri Dévadhipicharya ... Ditto. : 40 | Srt Naraharidisaji ... Ditto. 

20 | Sri Sailésichérya =... Ditto. 41 | Ser Tunasipisagt ... Ditto. 





8 Ba, 013.7. nind-purdna-nigamdyana-sammatat. 

19 Wileon, Religious Sects of the Mindds, gives a much shorter Tne of descent between Rimadnuja and 
Raiménands. On p. 35, 1.1, he concludes that Riméinuja was born short the end of the L1th century, aud that the 
first half of the 12th century was the period at which his fuine as teacher was established. Ou p. 47, he says 
‘‘Raminand is sometimes said to have been tho immediate disciple of Ramfinuja, but this appears to be an error.’ 

. He adds that a more particular account gives the following succession »— 
1 Raménuja (No, 12 in above list) 

2 Dévananda (No. 25) 

3 Harinanda (P No, 32) 

4 Riaghavinanda (No. 33) 

5 Raéméfnanda (No, 34) 


fhich would place the last about the end of the 18th century. Tho Bhaklamélé omits No, 4 in the above La 
see, emsalf, doubts the accuracy of the list givon by him, and believos that Rimiuanda was not earlier | hin 

pei mg: o Or os of the loth century, thus putting three conturies between the two mauters. | 
‘ . ae, . . 
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His father-in-law, Dinabandhu, was devoted to the adoration of Rima, and his daughter, who 
had been married to Tul’si Dis in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with her 
family till she was grown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy neh 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately devoted to her. After a son had 
been born, one day, Tul’si Dis came home, and discovered that his wife, without letting him 
know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with the following dékds:— 


Lija na ldgatea dpu ki dhauré dyehu  sitha | 
Diika dhika aisé préma ke kaha kahaun main ndtha \ 
Asthi-charma-maye ddha mama té méa jaist pritd | 
. 4 s ® f e 
Tuisi jauwe Sri Rdma mahan héta na tan dbhava-bhitt i 


‘Are yon not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here? Fieonsuchlove. What 
can I say to you, my Lord? My body is but made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 
as you havo for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 


Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’si Dis became ‘converted,’ and set out again for 
his own home. Wis wife, who had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But ‘what could a fan do, in the face of » whirlwind?’ Tul’st Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, whandoning house and home, wandered about as a ‘released’ worshipper of 
Rima. He mado Ayédhyd, and subsequently Banjras, his head-quarters, from which he 
frequently visited such places as Mathura, Vrindivana, Kurukshétra, Prayaiga (Allahabad) and 
Purushétiamapurt. | 

After he had left his home, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 

Kati ki kitni kanuka al rahata sakhina sanga 961 | 
Méhi phate ki dara nahin anaia katé dara héi tt ; 

‘Slondor of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (hoart) may break, but that thon may perchance be captured by some other 
woman.’ 7 


To this Tul’st Dis repliod— 
Kats éka Rayhundtha sana Ldrulht jatd stra-késa \ 
Hama (4 chélehi préma-rusa paint ke upadésa Ul 
‘Captured alone by Raghunitha am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls. ‘That is 
flavour of the love which [have tasted, tanght by my own wife.’ 
On reeciving this reply, his wile sont him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
had adopted, | 
Years afterwards, when Tal'st was an old man, he was returning from Chitraktita, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-low's village, and called at his house for hospitality, with- 
ont recognizing it, or knowing where he was. His wife, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to custom, to bend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
roplied, ‘I will make a mess of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (chaulé) and 
inbles, and clarified butter. Tul’st Das, as is the custom 
with bisown hands. After his wife had heard him 


ecame full of joy that her husband had so mani- 
t only said, 


brought him wood, rive, pease, vege 

of Smirta Vaishnuvas, began to cool his food 

speak once or twice she recognized him; and b | 

festly becomo a devotee of Ittma, She, however, did not disclose herself, bu ee 

‘Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper ?’ He replied ‘there is some in my wallet.’ ‘May 
Ft Kana = phans jana. | 
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I bring you some sour condiment?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ ‘May I bring you some 
camphor f’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his feet; but he would notlether, After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself, ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving ‘the Lord 
and my husband?’ At one time she would wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made up her mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, delicacies like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’si to stay there, and worship, 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘Reverend sir, do you not know me?’ He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is?? ‘No.’ ‘Do you not know what town this is?’ ‘No.’ Then she told 
him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued,” — 

Rhariyi8 hari kaptra lédn achita na giya tiya tydga\ 
Kai khariyd mohi méli kui achala heraw anurdge i 


‘If there be in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Hither take me also in your wallet, or clse (abandon it) and 
devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for earthly things),’24 
Thereupon Til’s! Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brahmans, and 
his wife’s knowledge of things divine (jitdna) became fuller than bofore.: 


On one of his journeys, Tul’st Das, after visiting Bhriguriéram, Ifinsanagar and Parasiyé, 
being attracted by the devotion of Gambhira Déva, Raja of Gay Ghit, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur® to visit the shrine of Brahm@évaranitha Mahidéva. From 
Brahmapur he went to the village of Kant?” Thero not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to sec the people devoted to tho munners and customs of 
female demons (Riksbast). He went on his way, and met 1 cowherd (ahir, abhira) of Kant, 
named Mafgar or Mangard, the son of Satiwarl Ahir? He hud a cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men, With great humility, he invited Tul’st Dis 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poot boiled down into khdd, und nie. He then asked 
Maigar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that ho might be endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might be a lung lived one. 
Tul’st Das replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts,” and avoid causing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.’ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled, The story is still well known both in Baliyé and Shahibfd districts, In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man namod Bihdri Ahtr, Maigar’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, ever since, for the ready hoxpitality they offer to holy 
men, and are said never to commit theft, thongh other Ahirs of the sume village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 





Ri aghenalien a Pa ali Neal Dele Ob 


22 This verse is Dihabali 265, with slight difforences of reading. 

23 Khariyd is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet. Tt in mude of AAdrud cloth, and carried 
on the shoulder. 

%t The meaning is that he keops himsolf too well supplied with delieacios, ta be a pure mendicant. He should 
be either a pure mendicant, or not at all, 

% Bhrigur&érama, (sic) is the chief town of the District of BaliyA, opposite ShahAbAd, and cast of Banfras, in the 
N.W.P. Parasiyé is in the same district. It is said to be the site of Paridara’s hermituye. So also Hansanagar 
and Gay Ghat are in Baliya. The latter is no loner the seat of a RAJA. The family of the KAjd of Gly Ghit is now 
apttled at Hel’dt in the same district. They aro Kshattriyas of the Hayahé clan. 

% Brahmapur is in the District of ShahAbAd (Arrah), A mél4 is held thoro at the foxtival of the Sivaritri. 

& # Alan im Ghébébid, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It in in fact commonly known ax KAit-Brabmapar. 
4.Iwoe men of the same names are prominent figures in the woll known folk song of Lorik. 
tea ayo notorious thieves. 
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From Kant, Tul’si Das went on to Béla Pataut where he met a Pandit a Sakadvip! Brahman 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghunath Singh, These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, Béla Patant, was not a good one 
and suggested its being changed to Raghunith’pur, by which both Raghonéth Singh’s warns 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rima, (#. ¢. Raghundtha) when speaking of it. This proposal was apreed to and ie 
place is now known as Raghunith’pur ; it is a station on the Hast Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur.3° The chaurd, or place where Tul’st Dis used to sit, is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called, Kaithi, where the prineipal man 
Jérawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 


Tul’st Dis at first resided in Ayédhya, as a Smirta Vaishnava, and here the Lord Rama is 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Ramayana in 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 ALD. 
and had got as far as the end of the Aranya-kind, when his differences with the Vairiigt 
Vaishnavas, with whose regulations about food he could not cémply, induced him to go to 
Baniras, where he completed the poem. 


He settled in Banaras at Asi-ghit, near the Lélirka-kund, and here he died in the year 1623 
A.D. A ghét on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’si-ghat, Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanumiin, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Ramdjid came to be written. 


It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Manikar- 
niki-ghit, when a papdit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, ‘ Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgar tongue,’ Tul’st Das replied; ‘ My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics®! of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen.’ ‘ How is that?’ said the Pandit. ‘Because,’ said Tul’si, 

Mani dbhijana bikha pdrat pilrana ami nthdrs | 
Kaé chhinditya kd sangrahiya kahahu bibéhea bichdri \ 3 


‘Tf thou find a jewelled vessel full of poison, and an earthen cup (pérana=puravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thouaccept? Tell me this after thon hast 
considered the matter,’ 

Ghana Syima Sukla*? was a great Sanskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him. to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit lenguage, and God would be pleased 
thereby. Ghana Syima replied that ho would ask Tul’st Das, and do what he advised. He then’ 
laid the whole matter bofort the poet, who replied,— «A . 


Ké bhakhd kd sanhskrtia préma cha&hiyé sancha | 
Kiima jo Gwat leimari kd lat erat kumdaché 11% 


‘Whether it be in the vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
tme Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vost P’ 

It was the custom of Tul’st Dis to cross the river Asf every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained unused in his lété, 








lea hlaittie) 


0 Tt was originally two villages, Béla and Pataut, which have grown into one. 
3. Ndyikd-varnana, More literally, desoription of heroines. 
42 This is Dihdbalé 351, with slight variations of reading. 


83 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindtetdn, § 92. ° 
% Déhdbalt $72, and Sat’sat VIL.125. The Kaliyuga is the time of sturm und drang, when the rough protection 


of the vernacular is wantod, and not the silken graces of Sanskyit to teach people the right way. Kumdnsh 
explained as equivalent to gamdsh (Arabic) ‘ close texture,’ hence as above. 


ee ————————— 
upon a mango tree which grew there. A ghost (prétd) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily dranght of water, and told him to ask boon, 
Tnl’st asked to be shown the Lord Rima with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘I have no 
power to show you Rima, but I can show you how to get to see him. In a certain temple the 
story of’ the Rémdyand is being recited, There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, who comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That ig 
Hanumin. Go to him privately, fall at bis feet, and make known your petition to him. T 
he be willing, he will show you Rima.’%® Tul’si Dis went hothe, bathed and worshipped, and 
then went and sat where the reading was to goon. Sure enough, as the ghost had said, g 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’si followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fel] at his feet, calling him Hanuman 
and making known his petition. Hanuman said: ‘Go thou to Chitrakita and there wilt thon 
be vouchsafed a sight of Rima Chandra.’ With these words he disappeared. 


Tul’st Dis started for Chitrakita with his heart full of love and joy ; stayed there a few days 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outside the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a Itdm Lild, or dramatic representation of the history of Rima. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Laika, including the giving of the kingdom to Vibhi- 
shana, and the return to Ayédhy&. There were Rima, Lakshmana, Siti, Hanumin, and all their 
friends. When Tal’si Dis had finished looking on he turned to go home, and mot a Brahman, 
who was no other than Hanumin in disguise. ‘Sir,’ said Tul’st Dis, ‘this is a very excellent - 
Rém Ltlé’ The Brahman said, ‘Are you mad, talking of Rdm Lilds at this time of year? Here 
they only take place in Aévin and Kartik (Octobor and November). This is not the season for 
the Rdm Lila.’ Tul’st Das, feeling annoyed at the brusque answer which he received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own byes, come along, and I will show it to you.’ He 
took the Brahman back to the scene of the Lild, but, whon thoy got there, there was nothing 
visible, Tul’st asked all the people about, ‘Where is the dm Lilé I saw just now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to? Did not you see it?’ Hveryone said, ‘Who would sec a Lild 
at this season P’ Then Tul’st remembered what Hanumin had said to him at Baniras, and 
recognized that what he had thought was a Jéld was really « vision of the actual heroes 
of the drama. Full of shamo at not having recognized his Lord and dono honour to him, he 
went home weeping, and rofused to eat. At night, when ho had gone to rest, Hanumiin came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘Tul’si, rogret not, In this Kuli Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rima, Blessed art thou among men, that ho hath shown himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more,’ Comforted by these words, the holy man returned 
to Baniras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on his way home on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 

As Tul’si Dis was going home one dark night in Baniiras, he was set upon by robbers, 
who rashed at him ‘crying ‘mér, mdr.’ Heo did not attompt to protect limself, but stood his 
ground fearlessly, saying :— 

Biésara dhdsani hé dhakd rajanh chihun dist chdrd | 
Dalaia dayinidhi délchiyé kat bisart  Tsindirea \y 38 





eee Alene Semi HY ha 





® The ghost was a wicked man who had died undor the treo just outside Bunftus. [Wo had thus not gone to 
Heaven, but had bean saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to hell. Hoe wax accordingly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that aftor his interview with Tul’st Dds, ho wan allowed ontrunce into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation. 
%& Compare Dohfbali 289, in which tho socond half line runs, 
‘Sankara nija pura rdkhiyd  — ehttad wubichana kira,’ 

‘Q Siva, protect thine own city (Baniras), with a glance (lileratiy margin) of thy propitions oye.’ Siva had threo 
eyes; two were propitious, and the third turned to axhos him on who its glance foll (a. 9,, Kamuadéva, Cf. Ram, Ba, 
th. 87, 6, taba siwa tieara nayona ughdrd). Iam indebted to Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédt for this explanation of this 
 dfFoult verse of which I have seon sovoral atbemptod translations. The sixty-your oycle of Jupiter is divided into 
three periods of 20 years each, sacred to Brahmé, to Vishnu and to Siva, raspoctively. Tho last score or ‘ Rudra- 
vial,’ Se no feeed in Tul’st Das’s time about V. 9. 1655 (1598 A. D.j, just when the Musalmdus commenced to opprosé 
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‘By day, I am rudely thrust aside by scoffers ; by night, robbers surround me,’ 0 
Hanumin, thou monkey-prince, thou son of Késarin, gaze in compassion as they oppress me.’ 







A mee emaled ae SPA urea! 


Whereupon Hanumin appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tul’si went on his way unmolested, 


, Another thief-legend is better known, A thief camo by night to break into his house, but 
as be was about to enter, he was alarmed to soe a mysterious watchman, armed with bow and. 
arrow standing in his way. The thief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always with the same result, The same thing happened for two nights more. On 

the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tul’st Dae and asked who the handsome 

dark-complexioned man was that was living in his house. Tul’st asked him when he had en 

him, and the thief confessed the whole affair, Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 

stranger could be no other than his master, Riima, and grieved that his possessing property 

should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Brihmans, 

offering some to the thief also. The latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’st Dis. 


A mendicant of the Alukh'” Sect came to Baniras, and every one gave him alms except Tul’st 
Das, Annoyed at this he camo to the poot’s residence with his usual ory ‘ Alakh kahé, dlakA 
&é lakho,’ ‘Tell of the Unseen, Seo the Unseen,’ Tal’st made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, but Tul’sf replied; ‘Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen? 


Call upon Rima,” — 
liama lakhu hama-hi hamdra labhu hama hamdra hé bdicha \ 
Tulasi alakhaht kd lakhahu | Rémanima japyu nicha \\ 


‘Thou who art in the midst of “I” and of “mino,” see (that which thou callest) “I” and 
{that which is) really “1.” See (that which is really) “mine.” Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseon? Vilo one, utter prayor in tho name of Rama.’ 

Hore “1” and “mino’ moan the illusion, méyd, of the Védintins, in which the ignorant 
man is onveloped, This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, - 

: 7 mth arn mira tra tain mdyd, 
“Tand my, thy and thou, are illusion.” 


Tul’st Dis tells the Alakhiyd to, distinguish what he calls self from his real self, the 
Antaryimi Brahma. When a man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiya is to brenk the voil, and to understand what his real self is, Without breaking 
that voil it is impossible to ave Brahman, Tho only way to break it is to worship Rima, 


At the village of Mnirawa in tho district of Siran is a Brahma-sthina, where ‘one ‘calles 
Hari Rima committed suicide, compelled thereto by the tyranny of Kanak: Shahi Bisén. 
Throughout the districts of Gdrakh’pur and Siran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Tul’st Dis was present when he was invested with the Brahmanicsl thread. The sthiin is called 
Bari Rim Brahm, and a lange fuir is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
Rilma-navamt), The place is a sintion on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


The celebrated ‘Ahdu’y-Rahim Khinkhind® used. frequently to correspond with Tul’at Das. 
On one cecasion ‘Tal’st Dis sont him half a déhd as follows :— | 
‘Sura-tiya, nara-tiya, ndga-tiya, saha bédana saba hot\ 


seca nrc mineeemee e 
Bouares, ‘I'he vito (tho original ia cortainly the Dékdbalt version) refers to this. The dhdnendodlé, the calumnia- 
tora, wore tho Nosh "Dhak is sgatvelaul to dhakid, a shove. Of, KX. Ram., Ut. 76, Andharé adhama, &. 
Of also Dilihali, 240, and HK, Rém., Ut, 170176, in which the Radraviet is specially mentioned. — 

7 Tho Alukhajagdndwalde aro Saivas. The name is derived from alakshya, invisible. They are aaub-division 
of the Part division of tho Desndémt sect. They are also called Alakhiyd, Some of the Gérakhpanthis also call 


themeclvos Alakhiyhs, but tho true Alekhtyas do not slit their ears a8 the Gérakhpanthis do. 
8 Bee Modern Vernacular Literature of HindGetém, $108, 
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To which the Nawab replied, 

‘Garbha liye Hulast phivé | 

‘Women of the gods, women of the mortals, women of the Nagas, all suffer pain (in 
ehild-birth).’ . 

‘Yet Hulasi®® (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, that she might have a son 
Jike Tul’si.’ | : 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédf gives a variant of the legend, with a slightly different reading of 
the verse. A poor Brihman is gaid to have worried the poet for money to meet the expenses of 
his daughter’s marriage. Finally Tul’s{ gavo him the following half line :— ; 
sabu chéhata asa how’ 


Tulasi sé suta hor.’ 


‘ Sura-tiya nara-tiya ndga-tiya 
‘These three kinds of women all desire a son like thee,’ and told him to present it to the 
Emperor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brihman, and wrote the answer 
‘Géda lié hulasi phirain Pulast sé suba hor wW 
‘But all women desire that they may joyfully (Aulast) carry in their arms, @ son like 
Tulasi. This verse, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the post’s mother was Hulasi. 


The famous Tédar Mall? was another of Tul’st Das’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rama. When he died (1589.A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in menoriam o— 


Mahaté chéré génwa kd 
Tubast yd hali-kéla mén 
Tulast Rdma sanéha ké 
Tédara dharé na hdidha hit 
Tulast ura théld bimala 
Samujhi suléchana sinchihéh 
Rima-dhima Tidara gayé 
Jiyab6 mia punita bine 


mana kd badati mahipa \ 
athayé Tédera dipa lt 

stra dhara bhdri bhira | 
jaga kara rahew atdrat 
Tidara gunwyana béga | 
amagi umayt anurdya i 
Tulasi bhayow nisichea y 
yahi bade saniiicha I 


‘A master of but four villages,*! but a mighty monarch of himself, Tulsi, in thisage of evil 
the light of Tédar hath set. Tul’si placed on his head the heavy burden of love for the Lord, 
but Tddar could not bear the burden of the world upon his shoulders, and laid it down.4 
Tul’st’s heart was a pure watering-basin in the garden of 'l'ddar’s virtues. WhoenI think of this 
mine eyes o’erfiow and water them with affection. Tédar hath gone to the dwelling place of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul’st refraineth his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Mahérij Man Siigh* (d. 1618) of Ambér (Jaipur), and his brother Jagat Singh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay reverence to the poet. A man once 
asked why such great people came to see him now-a-days. In former duys no une came to see 
him, Tul’si Dis replied :“4 


Lahat na phtti kaudt-hi ké chahat kahi Tilia 


S¢ Tulasi mahangd Triyd Lima garihu-ntwdja Wi 
« &9 It is an idea expressed frequently in Tul’st Dis’s pootry, that the mother of a son devoted to Idina is blessed 
above all others. 
£0 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindlaldn, § 105. The deed of arbitration alroudy alluded to was devoted 
to settling a quarrel between his descendants. ‘We havo already oon that Tul’st Dis is auid to have vompiled the 
Déhdbalt, after the year 1598 A. D. at his request. ‘T'ul’st Dds gbjectod on principle to praining ay grout man, 8¢6 
Rém. Ba., Oh., 11, 7 (hinhé prdkerita jana, $4.) - 
i 4% This may be either taken literally, or if ehdréu gdnwa bo used in its idiomatic meaning of ‘ landod property,’ 
sentence may mean ‘respected in his own property,’ 
+2: Bie meaning of this 4/4 is doubtful to me. 
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Ghara ghara méng€ ttka punt bhitpati pijs péi\ 
Té Tulast taba faéma binuw té aba Rima sahdi \ 


‘(Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need P But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to be 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet. Saith Tul’st: then it was withant 
Rima. Now Rima is my helper.’ 


One day a Brihman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to be- 
come suttee, passed Tul’si Dis and made obeisance to him. The holy man, in absence of mind 
blessed her, saying ‘sawubhdyyavati hd,’ ‘blessed be your wedded life.? Her relations wh : 
accompanied her said : ‘Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and a eth ase 
way to become a suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out unfulfilled,—but, still, all men know your might.’ Tal’st replied, ‘Achehhd, do 
not burn her husband till I come.’ We then went to the Ganges and bathed, pnt a new petanset 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat the name of Rima. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from’ sisen, 
and sitting up in the presence of thousands of men, said ‘Why have you brought me here ?? 
His relations explained to him that he had died, and that Tul’st had brought him to life, at 
hearing which he fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 


News of this reached the emperor at Dehli,45 who sent for Tul’st Das. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform w miracle. ‘T'ul’si smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. 1 know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rama Chandra.’ The emperor, on this, lew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till he should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of Rima. 
and praising Hanuman. 


Seeing the trouble in which this faithful devotee of Rima was involved, Hanuman 
sent myriads of monkeys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor's eyes became opened, and. 
going with his chief queen he fell at Tul’si Dis’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then pruyed again to Hanurifn and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had. promised to leave Dehli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. This 
new city is that now known as Shahjahiniba’d. From Dehil, Tul’st Das went to Vrindaxapa, 
where he met Nabhi Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakt Mdlé,* One 
day, the two poets went, with other Vaishyavas, to worship at the temple.of Gépala (Krishna). 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, ‘He has deserted. his own God (Rima), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna).’ To this Tul’si replied :— 


Kad buranaun chhabi dja ki bhalé bdbirdjau nitha | 
Tulasi mastuka taba nawat dhanukha béna lie hdtha \\ 


‘How am Ito describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed 
doth he seom, but not till he appear with bow and arrow in his hands (1: ¢., in the character of" 
Rime), will Tul’st bow his head to him.’ | 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
flute hecame an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’st. 


4 


43 Some legends say this was Shab Jah&n, who reigned from 1628 to 1658 A. D. * But the poet died in 1624 A.D. 
6 Vernacular Lit. § 51. | 
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The following are said to have been Tnul’si Dis’s dying words :— 

Riéma-néima-jasa baram kat = bhayaw chahata aba maune \ 
Tulast ké mukha diiyé aba-hi tulast sauna \t 

‘Y have sung the glory of the name of Rima, and now would I be silent. Now place ye 
the gold, and the leaf of tud’si, into Tul’si’s mouth.”47 

I may add that K. Rdm. Ut., 180 (kunkuma ranga su-anga jité, §c.), is said to’ have been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon & kshémakari falcon, a bird of good omen, ag he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges gwaiting death, 

In conclusion, I must again thank the various scholars who have helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahimahépadhydya Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd!, and Babi Ram Din 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never have been able to place on record the 
information here made public. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
7 (Concluded from page 243.) 
Postscript, 
[BY MAJOR RB. 0. THMPLE.) 


In May 1892 the Local Government in Burma authorized me toarrange for the restoration 
of the three Pali stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 


Throngh the kindness of Messrs. H. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 


Mr. Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
Jabours was the following report :— 


“The stones, of which there are ten, t.¢. including both the Pali and the Talaing 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken, Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyant In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “Stones 1 to 10 of the Kalyint Inscriptions.” Only one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each atone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, “ Broken Portions of the Kalyani Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequently, since the thickness is 
variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot be absolute! y determined mechanically 
till the pieces are fitted together. The material from which the stones wero out is a mode- 
rately hard sandstone. 


“The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of the broken pieces have 7 

been lying with one surface in contact with the soil, In some cases this has decayed tho stone, 

‘and a few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 

portions have also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by the action of the 

weather, but when the stones were broken. These flakes it will, of course, be impossible to 
recover, Ji will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inseriptions. 


. ie The sketches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of the stones, which are 
‘BEE LOTS sanding above ground, and also those pieces lying on the ground, which are above one 
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eubic foot in size and which bear @ portion of both inscribed surfaces. The total volume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 18 inches. This 
leaves a difference of 125 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 


«All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if, indeed, it isas much, It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones have either been removed from the sita-Ge asa 
lying buried near it. ; 


‘© With regard. to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, ‘‘General Plan of the Site of the Kalyant Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteon inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deop, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in, but this is doubtful. There is a small mound at 
its edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the ‘‘ General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates wore lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 


‘‘The genoral inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable | 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 


“ Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken strfaces (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions. For the same reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position.” 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much difficulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Forchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together, 


The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a matter of no small difliculty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at: hand gafficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid tho text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof, Forechhammer being arranged in 
the order, in which they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 


When the fragments of the text wore thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments blackened over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates 1. to VI., entitled “Restored Portions of the Pah Stones of the Kalyani 


Inscriptions of Dhammachéti, 1476 A. D.” 

These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer’s 
fragments is due to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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The little birds then said =~ “ We thoaght as much, We did sce some luge bird falling 
upon us, and had it not been for that boy there nnder the tree, we, too, should have been logt 
to you. As soon as he saw the wild bird trying to devenr us, he gol up and killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, and thank hint first as our deliverer. You must, 
also try and render him sume help, for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or 
other.” 


The gtripaksha and quninakshn then enme down and saw Ghat all that their ehildren saij¢ 
was true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and asked him why he looked so 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him inany way. The prince toll them every- 
thing: how he had come to that Jand in’ seareh of kambals: how be killed the rdakhas; 
how he packed the r@ikhus’ daughter in a box and tied it te the ehain of the ship in which he 
came ; how the chain was drawn up, and he was left behind withont any chance of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought enised him the preatest pain and anxiety. 


When the giéripaleshd and girdpakehin hoard his story they said to him:— “Js this all 
that you are anxious about ?P Order ns and we will boar vou inn short time to your home in 
safety. But before you go, take a little present from us. ‘Wo will oach give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the gériipakahd in your turban, at any aye, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old; again, when you wear that af the qrrdpalkshin, you will look like 
a lad of twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.” 


Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of onee more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to he carried. The qardpakshd aul gdrilpakehin 
then both joined their wings and thus made a fing seat, and huving seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few moments put him down new the fishorman’s house, and 
went away, after again thanking him for reseuing their children's life, and ench of them gave 
him a feather. 


The fisherman and his wife, who word nearly blind from the effects of erying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, wera taken hy xsneprise, as they henrd the prince’s 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling ont to them as futher and imether, They were now’ 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where he had heen and what he had been doing for 
so long. He told them evorything from the moment he had left them to the lime of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to the exploits of their son, and were proud of him. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off theiy cares and unxiotios, and, rocovering 
slowly, regained their strength. Thus they were again themselves ita short time. 


A few months after this, thore happened to he a great foxtivul, and every one was supposed 
to eat and drink morrily for the day. The old fishorman ealled the prince, and, handing him 
some money, told him to go to the ddedér and buy some meat and yepetubles and fruit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to the ddedr, he bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, while he himaelf kept ronming about the 
place, as he had not been there sinco he had left in search of the dambels, diverting himself 
. ‘with sweets and fruits. Rambling from one place to anothor, he happened to come to where 
, $he palace of the king was located. Just then he remembered the fuuthers given to him by the 

Mrtpdbshs and girtpakshin, and of their virtue, So wishing toamnse himsclf by passing of 
| for ain did man, he wore in his turban the feather of tho girdpukehd, when, at once, he was 
wore ato an old man of a thousand years ! 






a 
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In this guise he went past the king’s palace. The king, who happened to be standing in t 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : ing in the 


«How old that man looks! Surely, he must have seen many countries, and must be 
acquainted with many stories. It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 
from him,”’ 

Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as dja (grand-father), and said : — « Aiié, 
you look a thousand years old. Won’t you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
must be full P”’ 


But our hero modestly said : — “No, no; what do I know abont old stories ?” 


The king then again said: — “Come, come, @ijd, who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories? Do oblige me.” 


After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 


“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, but listen to what little I dan tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide, 
and who possessed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had no 
issue, to procure which the queen every day gave away one siiplt (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a son, 


“One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri- 
buting among the bezgars, whon a ydsdiwt, who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked. her what she had in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the géséivi 
asked her: — ‘Is there any one that will eat it? And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone: — ‘No; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 
that, by distributing it, the reveivors of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayors have not been heard.’ The gésGnvi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at home, but she said that he had gone ont, ‘Very well,’ said the gdsdivi. 
‘Tell him, when he returns, to come to my maf in a certain village, and then I will tell him 
what to do in order that your desires may be satisfied,’ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the yisdiwt, after receiving alms, went away. : 


“This is the story, O king, I know; and now let me go.” 


The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, . 
and so said to him: — “ Go on, afd, tell mo further. It is a very interesting tale.” 


But the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more. The king, however, begged 
of him, and urged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — , 


‘Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen Jaid out supper for him, and - 
while he way partuking of it, the queen said:— ‘My dear husband, this morning, as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gésdnvi, 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I said there 
was No one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may getason. Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and. 
when I told him you were gone ont, he asked me to send you to his ma? on your return.’ 


“The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said :— 
‘My dear wife, you are distributing sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are pér- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gésénet tell, and much less do. 
that our “desires may he fulfilled?’ But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, say eo 
‘Let us see what he may have to say. Who knows but.that he may help us to obtain our 
Wishes,’ 
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« After much entreaty, however, the king consented to go, and, having finished his supper, 
he set out for the gésdavi’s may. When he had reached it, the qéséivt asked him what’ he 
wanted. The king said:— ‘Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to 
send me over to you when I came home P *Yes, my lord,’ answered the gédsdivi, ‘I will now 
tell you what to do. Go to a certain place where you will see a tree Jaden with fruit, Climb 
up the tree and shake it, Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take 
more than two. Hat onc yourself and give the other tv your wife, the queen; thereby yon will 
obtain your desires.’ 








“The king went in the direction he was told by the gdsdurt, and saw a large tree which wag 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up aud shook anrd shook the tree, till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So he climbed aguin, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sound of handredy of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking them 
up he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree 
a third time, and shook and shook the treo with all his might for a very long ‘time, till he was 
tired, and he heard the sound of somo thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, ¢he ground under the treo was so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
his feet down withont treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, but, to his great astonishment, as he proveeded to guther them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry away only two. The king now 
thought to himself :— ‘The gésdivi told me to take only two of these fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cunnot get more than two. There must be some 
meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gdstied; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, thoy may lose their virtue P’ 


‘He then took the fruit and showed them to the gisdio’, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and iv give the othor to the quoun to cnt. 


‘The king, aftor thanking the gésdivi for his kind advice, wont home with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his queon, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself, rom that moment . 
the queen became pregnant, aud, in due time, she gave birth te a very beautiful boy. This event 


was the cause of great joy to tho old king and queen, and they feusted the palace servants 
' very sumptuously, 


«This mach, O king, I know ; I shall thank you to let me go.” 


The king, however, could not be persuaded to believe that the old djj@ knew only so much, 


and again prayed and urged him, to tell something more, upon which the thousand-year-old man | 
continued :— 


“Hive days passed after the birth of the child and thoy eclobrated the pdiehel, and on the 
following day, the sixth day, was the safff. On the day of the safyi a fortino-teller was ealledin 
to consult about the future of the infant-prince. When tho fortuna-teller was going away, after 
consulting the horoscope, the pardhan of the palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 

-asked her what would be the futuro career of the king’s son. ‘Fhe fortunesteller, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much ontreaty on the part of the pardhan, said t~ ‘Tt is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on the twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned 


in the sea!’ Thus saying shoe went away, and the pardhun, tuo, did not divulge what he heard. 
trom the fortune-teller. 


". . “Bleven days passed aftor the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
belebrated the bdrdvi ceremony. Vor this purpose thoy fitted ship to convey them to a 

‘gertain temple, to come to which they had to cross a sea, Hundreds of guests were invited to . 
Be eneent #t the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the 


aus ers event of naming the child, with great joy and befitting pomp. 
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“ At the appointed time, the kiuge and the queen, with all their guests, embarked on board 
the ship, and soon set sail, On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of 
carrying the child, though it was only for a moment. Scarcely one had lifted the child, when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had sailed for several hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of & woman, who 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hindeeds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with tears 
in their eyes*and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached their home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years, 








“Thus far, O king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. I am now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.” ) 


The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story-teller’s age knew everything. 


So he said :— “QO dd, come, finish your story, You are only pretending not to know 
further.” 

But the supposed old man said :—~“‘ No, no; I know no further. I have told you all I 
| knew.” 


Nothing, however, conld convince the king of the ignorance of the ol@ djjd, as he called 
him, and ho bepyed hard of him. to continue the story. So at last the old man said :— 


“Listen, O king; as it was written in the fate of the king’s son, so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmasd, which. . 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in certain village of the king’s domiiticiig. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsd. He dragged it to 
" shore, and. cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come oat of 
the belly of the mayalmdsd alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was also vory glad, saying:—‘ Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in this 
miraculous manner,’ 


“Thus thoy constituted thomselves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing grest wealt#, 
took every possible care, and’ brought him up with great tenderness, With'snugh dare the 
prince grow up rapidly. When ho was onlya month old he looked a child of tw6 months; when 
two months only he appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong: and beantiful, 
and was the pride of lis foster-parents, He was known inthe neighbourhood as the fisherman's 
son, and the prince, tou, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 


“When he was about six or seven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. Ono day they ran to the.shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fishermpn said :—‘ No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that somo accident or other may befall you? Then, what shall Ido? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
. about the house in safety.’ The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 


“Now it happened that, aa the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a, beautiful hambal floating on the waves. Hvery one of the children attempted to get it, 
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but with no success. At last our hero said he would bring it, but all of them laughed at his folly, 
saying :— What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
say that you can bring it.’ But the prince suid he would bring it, though he was younger than 
the rest of the children. Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 

‘immediately dived headlong into the water, and in a few moments came on the shore ,triumph 
antly carrying the kambal, and thus won the Wager. , The prince then carried the kambal 
to his foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
stealing. The prince told them how, as he aud other children were playing on the shore, 
they spied it floating on the water, gnd how, whenall the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came ont safely with the kambal. 





‘Now, in that country Iambals were so rare, that even kings conld seldom get them, 
The fisherman thought to himself :— ‘This is a very beautiful kambal, but of what use can it 
be to a poor man like me? [ will go and present it to the king.’ 


*¢So one day he took the hambal, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king, 
The king was cortainly very much pleased with it, and asked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children were playing 
on the seabeach, they saw it floating on the sex, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted the kambal 
at the hands of the fisherman with thanks, ond rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him, 
Afterwards the king took the kamal and hung it on to his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the kambul for its heauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, thdh it would really lend beanty to the bed, aud not otherwise, The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order hig son to feteh him two other 
Lambale. The fisherman protested against the iden, snyingim- ‘My lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that kaméal, and ib is simply impossible to get any more.’ The king, 
however, would not be purauaded of the impossibility of votting more kanbals, and told the 
fisherman that if his son failed to bring him two more kembule he would forfeit hin bead. 


“ Snch, my lord, was the ernclty of the king, Tho poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking npon the unreasonableness of the king, He went home, and, refusing to take any food 
or drink, tcok to his bed. Now, the love of the fisherman for the prince was xo great that 
though he was now a lad of about cight yenrs, hu uaud tio foed him like a child, That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked his foster-mothor why his father did not 
come and eat with him. She said she was unaware of tho reason why he did not take supper, 
but, perhaps, he was unwell. The prince, howover, was not patiatiod with the answer of 
his foster-mother. So ho went and asked tho old man why he lay in bod, and why he did not 
join him at supper; but the old man said -— Go, my child, and take your supper, I do not 
want any.’ ‘But, father,’ said the prince, ‘yon fed mo avery duy, sund why don’t yon dogo to-day ? 
What ig the matter with you? What misfortone has befallen you that you look so downcast, 
and won't touch your food ? Tull me, fathor, all about your cares and wnxieties,’ The old man, 
thereupon, much pleased with the kind words of the prince, snid:-—'My dear vhild, the 
kambal which you found in the sea, and which J presented to the king, is the cause of misfortune 
' tome. The king took the kembal and hung it upon his bed, hut a maid-servaut, who chanced to 
come into the room, said that the khambal, no doubt, looked very beautiful in itself, but that, to 
impart beauty to the bed, there were reyuiral two more. Tho king, therefore, wants you to 
fetch him two more kambals. I tried hard to persuade him that it was impoxsible to get any 
more kambale, but in vajn, for he will not convince himaolf of the impossibility, and says that, if 
you fail to carry out his orders, you run the risk of forfeiting your head. We have had no © 
children, and God gave you to us in a miraculous munner in our old age, but this cruel king 
weit to deprive usof you. This, my child, is the cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
myeiht fo death, than see you snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your suppe?, 
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and do not think about me.’ Thus said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion. . 


“Upon this the prince said :—‘Is this all that has caused you so much anxiety ? Go and 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the kambals. He must, for that purpose 
provide me with @ ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several months and 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the hkambals. In the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ | 


«At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took hig supper, The 
following moriing he went to the palace and told the kin g that his son had offered to fetch him 
kambats, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
 yoyage, with provisions to last for several monthg, and also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would take some months, was finished in about a fortnight. The ship was then 
manned by a number of khalsis and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
along iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, fot for months, but 
for years. | 


“Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board the ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
the side of the ship, and said to tho khaldsts :—‘I am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain till you feel oxtra weight on it, when you must pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters. 


“Did you hear, O king? Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of two 
kambals, he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously. Here ends my story, O king, and now let me go.” | 


The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of doubt that 
the story was his own, At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son was miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his gon, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 


So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying :—‘Q djjd, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it, An old man of your age must know more.” 


And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story. Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying :— | | ite 

“After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beautiful country, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit, | 


“Here he walked for acouple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described, He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell khambals. Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
‘ eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was ai first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with A sorrowful 
tone: — ‘I am the daughter of a rdikhas, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the rdakhde, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you. 


Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety,’ said the prince. The girl 
then said: — ‘See, I will wansform you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you must be hungry: go 
take sbme food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the rdikhas, my father, 
comes back, which will not be very long hence.’ The prince thanked her for her kindness, and 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes set before him. After this the girl trans. 
formed him into a fly and put him up on the wall. 








“ A little while afterwards the rdikhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as was his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampoued his body. As he lay there he said to 
his daughter : —‘ My dear girl, I smell the swell of a human beiug abont the place. Are you 
aware of any one having come or gone this way P’ In reply the girl said: —* What makes you 
think of human beings being about here? Here Lan, alone from one hour of the day to the 
other. Whata silly idea this is of yoors ? ‘But,’ said the rdikhas, * I do smell the smell of a 
human being; otherwise I sliouldn’t havo said so.” The girl, however, said that she had Seen no 
human being anywhere, and was, therefore, unaware of it, Che rdikhus was now quieted, and 
fell fast asleep, 


On the nexé day when the riskhas went, as usual, in search of prey, lis daughter trans. 
formed the fly on the wall into its ovigital shape, and there stood the priuee before her, She 
then prepared some food, of which they partook logethor, and conversed with each other freely 
during the whole day. At tho close of thu day, when it was near the time for the vdukhas to 
return, the girl again transformed him inty a fly and stuck him up on the wolf Thug 
matters continued for several duys. 


“One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdidhes, in what lay his life, 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rdakhus returned, and she wis shampooing him, she 
said: — ‘ Father, toll me in what lies yonr life.” The rdidhen replied :—- “Why are you go 
anxious nbout knowing in what my life lies?’ § Father, said she, Sif Lam not to be anxious 
about your life, who should bo ? very day you go in quest of food, whieh consists generally of 
animals. Should any accident oeeur to you, how could [ kuow it, and whit shill f do in the 
event of your death?’ But the rdalhies replied : == Cust aff your fens and unxicties, for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying. JTowever, to ealm your fours, [may tel] You as regards 
my life, — you know the three brab-teees standing near our house, Should any person, with 
one stroke, cut down oncol the trees, | shall getan adtack of stvanie foyer s and if he sueceeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one atroky, then shall f die, So longe, therefore, as the 
trees are safo and intact, I, too, am safe. You kee, therefore, sou have no eause for anxiety 
about my life.’ Ho then went into sount sleep, 


“The following day when the rdahhes had gone out, the girl, after Leaasformi ng the prinee, 
told him everything she heard from her father concerning bin lifes Phe pringe new looked about 
and saw tle sword of the rdalhits hanging on the wall, He tank it Kawa aid, after sharpening 
it, went where the three brab-teeos stood, Ho first out down, with one stroke, one of the trees, 
As soon as tho tree was cnt down a strong fover came onthe rdakkes, who now retraced his 
steps homewards, but befure he eould reach ity our hero, using all his slitneth, ut down the 
other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall of the bruletrees the rdakhas 
fell down dead. : 


“The prince then lived with the darusel for severn! days, during whiel he pathored plenty 
of the kambals, which dropped from her mouth every time she spoke. At lust he pot tired of 
the life in tho subterrancouy abode, and thought to himself thet hoe had absented himself for 
rather a long time from his home aud foster-paronta, who must be growing ausions about bim. 
So he determined to quit the place at the earliest, opportunity, duking with him the bambale, 
which he intended pregonting to the king, So he one diy told the girl of his intention. The 
_gizl, however, said: —' You have killed! my futher, and now wish to yo uwuy, leaving me 
Bove! What can I do here all by myself? Under whose protoction shall L live? Take me 
with egiand we will be husband and wife, aud live togother happily.’ 
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“The prince consented to take her with him and to marry her, but the difficulty was how 
to carry her to his honse. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
carried her to where the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes! as soon as the kAaldets felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain up, as 
instructed, and our prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or no 
chance of his ever secing his home and parents, who, he thought, must now die of grief, 








. “He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the yardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days. One 
gay he felt himself quite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under a pimpal-tree. 


“ Now it happened that two birds, a malo and a female, called gidripakshd and giripakshin, 
had made their nest in that trec, and wore in the habit of breeding there, but to their great 
sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came under the tree the gitrinakshin gave birth to two little ones, after which she and 
the géripaksha went in search of food, In their absence a huge wild bird came and was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, secing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Some timo afterwards the girdpakshd and gurdpakshin returned, carrying some 
food in their beaks, and fonnd, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them, 

‘upon which the young birds said:— ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides 
ourselves, or are we your first-born?’ The parent-birds answered :— ‘ Dear Little ones, we 
had many cheldron born before you, but some eruel bird deprived us of them all. We are 
certainly astonished to find you alive; and still we cannot say for certain, how long you will be 
spared to us.” Upon this the young ones said:— ‘We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have beon lost to you, As soon as he saw the cruel bird trying to makes meal of us, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carease. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as our 
deliverer, You must also try and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 
for he appears to be in great anxioty about somothing or other.’ ! 


“When the geripakahd and glrtpakshin heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what their children told them was only tootrue. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if they could be of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything: how he had domo to that land in search of kambals ; how he killed the rénkhas ; how 
he packed the rétkhaw’ daughtor in a box and ticd it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how the chain with the box was hauled up ;and how he was left behind with little or no chance 
of his ever getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety, Upon this the géripakshd and givipakshin said to him :— ‘Is this all you are so anxious 
about? Order us and wo will bear you ina short time to your home in safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from us, We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feathor of the ygirijukshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a person a thousand 
years old; again, when you wear the feather of the gdripakshin, you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. Now tell us whore you wish to go.’ 

‘Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing’ his 
parents, and told thom where he wished to be carried. The giripakshd and gurdipakshin then 
joined their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him in the air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them ‘gave him 
a feather, : 

“Tho fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
prince’s voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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him, and asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
Lambals to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. | 

And, here, O king, ends the story. And, now that you have heard the whole of it, do let 
me £0.” | 

Just then the king happened to look behind him, when, at once, our hero removed the. 
feather of the giripakshd from his turban, and replaced it by that of the gurtipakshin, when lo! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again turncd towards him, he 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying :——“ You are my son, my long 
lost son.” The rdnkhas’ daughter, too, who was Close by, also made sure that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and sho too rushed into his arms, and 
said :— 

“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years.” 


The prince, however, said:~—**No, no, Lam the fisherman’s son. They brought me up ; 
Tam not your son. Let me go to my parents; they must be wailing for me.” Bot the king 
would on no account Iet him go, for he was more than sure that he was no other than his son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. The king then sent a pajlanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and as w reward for their kindness in narsing and 
bringing up the prince, they were asked to live inthe palavo. The fisherman and his wife 
could not but accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and their foster-child 
very happily to the end of their lives. The princo was shortly afterwards married to the damsel 
of the subterraneous abode, and on this auspicious ovenasion the king feasted not only his 
relatives, but all his subjects for several days. Tho king now heing very old) preferred a more 

niet life; sohe made over the reins of govornmont to hix son, the hero of our tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, muking tho welfare of his subjects 
his own, loved and. respected by every one. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE SGAW-KARIENS. 


TRANSLATED BY B, HOPGHTON, MRA. FROM THE PAPERS Ol SAYA KYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA‘TU-WAW,1 


I—How the Karen wag the Ruluxt Sun af Cot 


Here is written what our elders relate of tho mighty things thab happened in the 
beginning of time, in order that those who come after may hear, and bearing, understand. 


See and consider these things carefully, O yo who come after! May you estimate 
properly how these matters happened. 0 fellow tribesmen, do not shonber nor sleep ! 


What the people of the world say is as follows:—Thore wore three brothron and their 
father was God? (Ywa), And the eldest pf these threo was the Karon, und the second 


12 [Is it not possible that the rdkshasa is merely tho moat-cuting pburiginul, an distinguished from the vege 
tarian inyadey pf an ancient India ?—Ep.] 

1 A SgawrKaren perigdical published monthly in Rangoon at the American Buptint Mission Pros. 

9 Ywd. This word is used by the Missionaries to translate “dad? in the Bible, and it iss the word ysod for 
the deity in fhe onions pjd Karen semiyChristian traditions. My improxsion ix that the Karen, whon in high 
Agia, were ognverfed by the Nestorian Missignaries, aud, after the oxpu inion of these, have retiined ina mutilated 
fowm the feuphings they received from them, in addition to tho pld fairy-eworehip, whieh they luul hefore theis 

. probably merely partial conversion to Christianity. If thin in wo, it in poswible that Vie in nerely a corruption of 
the Hebrew Yahveh = Jehovah in our version, I hope to produco evidence in support uf thin theory horoafter. 
&: "The present folklore, though not older than the irruption of the Kurans inte Lower Jurme, hus, excopting one 


he ° ! 


jeevions interpolation (to be noted hereafter), nothing to do with Chrintinnity. 
{i am giad to see Mr. Houghton take this view, which in that I have always anintained, aud it ia in accord 
wil, dhb-teoent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous ‘‘ Great Spirit” of the North American Indians to 


fon el Atth Century Roman Catholic Miselonaries.-ED.] 
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was the Burman, whilst the youngest was the ‘Kula.3 The Karen grew up the biggest 


but, if there was any work to do or journey to make, he did not like to doit. The younger 
brethren did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. id 


After a long time the younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and the 
went away, one to one place and one to another. They could not remain together. But et 
father, God, thought to himself: “Cannot my children live together? I will remove a 
little way, and instruct them, and they will live together.” ; 


I].—How the Karens procured liquor. 


Now there was a good picce of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 


‘And God thought: “ If I instrnet’my childyn, they will certainly again live together.” 


The Karen took his dé and axe and went at once to the level spot. And, he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his (/@ and axe, and slept comfortably. 


And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in fhe 
middie and there was a hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drunk by varions small birds, and those who drank 1t, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headlong on to the ground, Bunt some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was entirely causeless, However, the Karen, having ‘awaked from his sleep, 
looked and saw the great extifement of the birds, and said, “ How is this ?” 


He slept no longer and went quickly,lo look, He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, and it was transparent and pure and good in his eyes, And the Karen 
touched it with his hands, and smelt it and tasted it, Powever, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up some more in the hollow of his hand and drank it, saying, * It is very sweet 
to my tasté,” and, having taken up and drank some more, he became aware that he was 
getting drunk! His Jicart and mind became different, and he became very brave and fierce. 
He descended quickly to the bottom of the tree, He became very brave until he became 
atupefied, after which, recovering his senses, he took up his dé and axe and returned home. 
He then went to drink of the water of that tree every day. O friends! Thus have our 
elders related how the Karena first drank intoxicating liquors ! 


A long time then elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
cultivating the yreco of flat ground that he had sent him to do. And the Karen replied ! 
“Let my father, God, have patienco with me, 1 will work until it is finished, and will. then 


inform my father.” 

But though the Karen had thus replied, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father’s business. And if his fathor had sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it, Ie lad heeome lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. Lowever, his father said, “ This son of mine is of*no use at all,” 

And thore was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cut down that 
tree, telling him. to go to it by night 

And the orphan replied, ‘But my father, by night I cannot see, and I cannot eut at all.” 

And God answered, * You shall most certainly go.” : 

Whereupon the orphan said, “1 will go, but I cannot see, as it will be night.” 

And God said, ‘ Come close to me.” 


® Burmoso word = Burbarian or Foreigner. 4 The universal knife of Burma. 
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And when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of lis hand over the orphan’s face, se 
thet he saw as -well in the night time as by day. And God instracted him to £0 to the leve] 
ground and look for @ tree, which was bigger than the others, and to split and fell it, AS soon 
as the orphan had eut the tree and it cracked, ready to fall, he was to run away quickly and 
save himself; because, if the lazy man caught him, he would be kifled, And the orphan went 
during the night and cut that tree, 80 that at dawn it brokeand fell. The orphan put down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and mado his escape at onee. Butthe grent tree eracked, and 
the entire trunk split and crashed down, ali the water being spilt (on the ground), When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, ax he consilered tho crash must be that of his 
big tree. With an evil mind he ran quickly at once to it, and finding the liquor evaporating, 
he said, ‘If 1 see the man who has felled this big tree of mine, I will kill him off hand.” 











At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was ill at ease, and he went abont 
Inquiring: for some from this man and that, but no one gould tell him (where ko get it.) How. 
ever, on his inquiring of Satan,® the latter naked him in reply: — “O Karen, what is it you 
are seeking P” SO 

The Karen replied: ~ ‘OQ Satan, the sap of the tree that I used to drink was pure and 
clear, but now there is nothing for mo to drink. Have you ever chanced to drink from guch a 
tree P” | 

Satan asked, “ What happens if one drinks such sep P 

Tho Karen answered, “Q Satan, if one drinks that water, one becomes exevedingly fiexee 
and strong,” | ; 

Satan immediately got up and going to the liqnor jnr, filled a enp with hqaor and gave % 
tothe Karen to drink. After the latter had drunk, he addressed Satan and asked him whence 
he had procured it, " 

Satan replied, “O Karen, we know where to make that liquor.” 

The Keren said, “Please toll me exactly how.” | 

Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Stecp some nubhoiled ries in somo water for « short 
time, and then take it again out of the pot, and pound it up with yeast powder, press it down | 
with a lever and put it aside for seven days; then boif some rice and mix ib with it. After 


letting it settle in water for three days you get a elear liquid, whieh is the one (you have 
drunk),” 


And the Karen did carefully as Satan had instencted him, and brewed some Iiquor. The 
Karen drank it and said, “This is indoed the Hquor.” 


He told Satan: ‘You havo betn kind to mo and 1 will not forget you. My death I will 
die with you and my life I will live with yous 


Then his father, God, know: that his son was friondly with Satan, aud, being grieved, he 
abandoned again the place where he had been staying, 
So God, from dislike at the Karen drink ing liquor, loft him, 


ITE —How the Kalés jrroenret bouts. 


And the Lord God said, These, m y childven, aro no longer, of any aso tome I will 


return and go to another country, I will yet each of ny childrow tu come aud accompany 
me on the way.” ; 


And.God arose, and going to the Karen suid to him, “My ehild, come and necompany 
. your father on his way.” 











inlet tea ee Femrmetaitarinehe Wht Pein na Ae etme 17 lila ahi 





. : This is obviously an interpolation by the worthy Sny4, the object being to futhor the didvoduetion of drink. 
ing Hquor &n this personage, who is unknown in Karon tradition. Doubtless in tho original stury it must hare 
ba, Seni #8 on ma-ka. | , 
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Now the Karen was fast asleep by the side of a liquor jar. After God had called him 
mauy times, he partially woke up and said, “I cannot go with you. Return in my old sow's 


. trough. I have neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please go in it, my father 
and he dragged tho trough down to the water.” 9 





Gol then went and called the Burman. The latter replied, “How can I possibly 
go with you ? Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen.” 
God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” : 

The Burman veplicd, “You could ouly get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it w ith.” 

So God went to the Kula and said to him, “My nephew,’ please come and accompany 

your father.” : 

The Kuli replied, “My father, have nothing in which to come and accompany yon.” 


God replied, “Yon eax come, The Karon has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle, Come along with your father.” 


The Kula got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea, There God grasped 
the paddle and got intd the trough, whereupon the trough became a great, ship and the 
paddle became its masts aud sails, ‘heu the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 


country. 
- . 
IV.—IHow the writing of the Karens came tu them. 


God wrote Keren writing on a picce of leather, Burmese writing on palm-leaf, and the 
Kula’s (Foreigner’s) writing on a piece of cloth. | 


And God commanded the Kula and said to him:—“ You, my nephew, have. indeed. 
approached nea to your Lord, Your father has written for you writing on cloth Bubithe. 
Karen’s writing is on Joather, and the Burman'’s on 4 palm-leaf. Do you without fail learn, 
your writing carefully until you understand it, Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the Burman, and instruct thom to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 
them.” 

And the Kula answored, “© Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what you have 
coramanded me.” . * | 


Then he asked, ‘Tfow shall I return P” BB, 
at : ee 
God replied, “ Go into the sow's trough again and remain there. Your father wil send 
owt gek-pperere | die 


you away.” 2 
The Kuli wont into the trough again and returned quickly,. He. cams first to the 
Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him atonce. . oe arn 
And he said to tho Karen, “ Our father, God, has commanded, me to tell yon, to learn your 
writing carefully. Also please take back your old sow's trough.” And the aren went near 
to the sea, and seeing that the trough was not aa before, said to the Kula, My youngest 
brother, the trough is not as before. Your elder brother no longer cares for it. If you 


care for it, take it back with you.” 
The Kuli turned and went back te the Burm 


Burmose writing on it and giving it to the Burman, ended Hino, 
directed that you must certainly learn your writing, which is on this 


also your paddle.” 


an. He produced the palm-leaf with the 


commanded him, saying, “ Our father has 
xis palm-leaf, Take back 





2 Pod, Observe the altered form of addyess. 
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And the Burman replied to the Kula, “You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle, Take it back with you.” 


The Kula went back forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably the‘ 
masts and sails of a big ship. And as the Lord God, his father, had commanded him, he 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly. 


And the Kulas increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 
V.—How the Writing of the Karens was lost. 


The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficultics of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. However, the Burmans did as the Kula haa 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the Kuli brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take itaway when the rain came and wetted it, Ateven- 
tide they took the writing, and, returning home, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And ag 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stirred up, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 


And after many goings to.and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in the hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of s mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not care about the seroll'in the least, and 
saying, “gWe work hard and we eat. Ifwe learn writing we shall only bother ourselves. 
Hating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they let the matter drop. 


Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grubbed up (the ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lost. 


Thus the Karens never saw their writing again. 


Vi-—How Charcoal was firet rubbed on yokes. 


After a long long time the homes of tho Karens became bad, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to make anything, I1 any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his dd and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they had to ask the Burman for a pot. And behold, the Burnan and tho Kuld were 
happy and became great. There were wise mon with them and they multiplicd exceedingly. 
But the Karens were without implements and know not how to forge them, or how to make 
pots, and had to ask the Burman for everything. 


However, they remembered the former timos somewhat, and, resolving to turn over o new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but wero unable to devise anything. They said to each 
other, “We must instruct,ourselves anew from the writing.?? 


They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “Wo wero weeding, when the Kulis ° 
brought us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree, When the rain came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,). and as wo wero continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and foll on to the'earth, Wo neglected to take 
it up again, so when the fowls came and scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig camo and grubbed it about, and it was utterly lost.” 


However, some said, “The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal, Let us, therefore, take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lots, and when they are favorable, wo will unite again,” 


oe The Karens did in thig manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished as 
SheRe ‘WhO Xub charcoal on their yokes ! : 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOK, 0.8. 


No. 6. — Princess Pireflower.* 





Once upon a time there was a Rija who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger was & bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, but one day, when lie asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said to him :— 

« How can I get up to cook for you? If you want your breakfast so early, you had. better 
marry the Princess Firoflower,? and she can do your cooking for you.” 

“Well! Iwill find Princess Firoflower,” said he. And off he went on his travels mn 
search of her. 

On he wont the wholo day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapur® 
forest. There he found a fagir, who used to sleep for twelve years ata time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole years. When the Prince saw the fagir asleep, he began to 
fan him, so that he soon awoke and said 

“Son! Thon hast done mo good service. Ask now the boon that thon most desirest.” 


“Pather !"4 replied the Princo, “if thou wishest to do me a service, give me Princess 
Fireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 

“My son,” he answered, “ask any boon but this.” 

Nay,” said the Prince, “ through your kindness I want naught elso but her. Paramdsar 
has given me qll else I lack.” 

The fugir meditated for somo time and said :— 

Woll! LE you Tong so for Princess Fireflower, I will tell you how you can win her. 
Bat mind my words, and if you disobey me it will be your ruin. Iam going to turn you into . 
a parrot.© ‘Thon fly to the ixlind where Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the seven 
oceans.6 This inland is guarded by demons (déé) and you can escape them only by watching 
when they ave engayod in playing ball (yénd bhélté havi). When you reach the island pinck a 
flowor and fly away with it in your beak, If the demons call you, do not look back. Other- 
wise ruin will befall you’? 


So saying the fuyir transformod the Prince into a parrot, and he flew across the seven 
ocenns to the island of Princoss Birofiowor. Arriving there, he plucked the flower and was 
carrying it off in his boak, when the demons called out to him :— a. 


“Yon thief! Come back and pluck one flower more, We will not hurt you.” — 


Hearing this ho turned a little back and was at once burnt to ashes. . , | 


Meanwhile the fiujte wns awniting his return, and when he did not return in two days, he 
*n search of him, and when he reached 


knew that disaster had befallen the Prince. He went 1 
the place he found only one of the tail feathors of the parrot, which had escaped the burning. 


(ie efi nem Syren orton ap “Fhmenve: 
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1A tal ; ‘ ; ? the Dravidian races, resident of J drdkhix, Dudht, vai 
ale tall hy Ghhabindth Mahti, a MAijhi, one o ee of the last tale of this series, published at p. 76 #., 


District, recorded by Pandit Rlingharib Chaubé. The num 
should have boun No. 6 and uot No. 4 aa printed. blazing ch al”? 
2 Atwivknal? Rani, the titly of the princoss means “the Hower of blazing charcoa’. : ; : 
§ Brinduban in of course in the Mathur’ District—whereeKhakharapur a I do not ie Boge nen ae cr 
Mr. Growne’s list of village names in Tabsil Mathura. Possibly itis merely an imaginary vane. 


4 Tho word usud in 24b4, 1 common way of addressing Faqtra. 
; ’ ‘ , : rib 
° For many instuneus of aimilur metamorphosis see Temple, Wideawake Stories, 420 sqq. : Tawney, rl 


vee eat eh Indian folktales, ese Temple, loc. cit 432 
® Tho ad semundar, or sovon oceans, constantly appear in Indian * aes Oa oe 
7 For the “ looking back’’ taboo, 06 Grimm, Household Tales, 11. 400: Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 282-3, 
and the legends of Orphous and Hurydies and Lot's Wife. 
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Over thie he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned with 
him to his hut. When they arrived there he said :— 


“ Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours is too dangerous.” 





The Prince replied :— 

‘Baba! as I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing but the Princess Fireflower, 
Only grant me that I may find her.” 

‘Well! answered the fayir, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and then I am helpless to scrve you.’ 


The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on | 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in his beak wnd Hew back townrds the fagir’s 
hut. The guardian demons tried in vain to induce him to look back, but he would not, and: 
enme back safe to the fuqir. 

The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called ont:— 

«Baba! a thief has robbed us and entered your hut. Restore him to us at once,” 

Meanwhile the jar turned tho Princo into a cat, and called out to the demons :— 


‘Come and look. There is no one here but my ent and myself, Tf you do not trust me, 
you can come in and search for yourselves.” 


The demons came in and looked evorywhers, but when they found uo one there, oxcept the 
juyir and the cat, thoy returned homo. When they had gone, thu fryir restored the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave the princo a little red-luad bos (sieldeddn) and said :— 
“Take care not to open it till you roach your homv.” 


The Prince started for home with the box, but when he reached close to his father’s city 
he began to think:— 


« Perhaps the fagér has cheated me: and my sistor-in-law will laugh at me again.” 


So he opened the box, and immediatuly a lovely girl, twelve yenrs old? came out, and 
so beautiful was sho that the sun Jost its brightness. The Prinee made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said s~" Where are you going P” 


He answered :—‘* I am going to draw water for you and for me.” 


She answered :-—‘‘ Do not bring water forme. If yg do, T shall fall into Patéla. It is 
my task to serve you, not for you tu serve me.” 


So she went to the well to draw water: and it so happened that at that very time the 
handmaid of the Raji came too to draw water, When she saw Princess Firetlower, she said :— 
“Who are you and where are you going ?” 


The Princess answered :—=* T am Princess Mrelower, aud the Réji’s son has brought me 
hither,” 


The handmaid said :-—* Lot us chango our clothos and soe which is the levolier.” 


The Princess agreed and made over her dress and ornaments te the handmaid : and when 
she went to the edge of the woll to draw wator, the handmaid pushed horin.® She then 
filled o vessel of water and took it to the prince who suid :— 


“ How black you have grown hy walking in the sun!” 


; He drank the water from her hand, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 
#4 wait there while he went to the palace, 


aa, rE are Ee ba et OP RN Papeete Lie! i Shi, Mien 


min pepanerdlthiretrainaeneiranein weenie: tar peanimnaetenh eer 
Pya Oriental equivnalest of uur “ eweet seventeen,” 


HTbaanslogy to Grimm's charwiny story of the “ Goose Girl,” No. 69 of the Mower fndd Tudew is obvious. 
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When his sister-in-law saw him, she said :— 
Woll! have you foutd Fireflgwer Princess ?” 











‘She is at the well,” he answored. 

So he took a retinue and brought her home, and lived with her as his wife. 

But a month after, a blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who ) 
aw it were astouished ; but whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this news reavhed the car of the Raja, and he sent the Prince to see what had | 
happened. 

At break of day the Prince went to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light, So he 
threw himself ‘nto the water, and found there 1 fower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought home, For many a day he kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, and his son, who had meanwhile been born of the 
handmaid, saw it and tuok it to his mother. She found the bud tied up -inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill behind the palace. : 


In ono night it grow into o large mango treo, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. ; 

Hor mother-in-law asked 1“ What oils you ?” 

*T havo fallen ill,” snid she, “ since L have soon this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I will soon recover.’ #0 

Her mothor-in-law told this to the old Rij, and ho sent for labourers to cut down the 
tree. Tho Prince went to his father and said i-— 

«To cut duwn a green mango treo iso sin. Lut me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 
will not sve tho cause of her illness and rucover.” 


% Be it so,” anid the Raja. 

Sp the Princes removed the tree to his own orchard and said to his gardener — 

“ When this treo fruits, lot no one touch it bat myself.” be, 

By-and-by the treo blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them fell on the ground, This 


the gardenor’s wife picked up and Inid on a shelf to keep till the Prince should come. Mean- 
while she went to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment it dropped, 
a lovely girl twolve years old atepped out of it, | 
When the gardoner’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the girl a 
Stay here, but never leave the hone even for a moment.” a _ 
But one day she ventured into the courtyard, and the handmaid of the falas queen saw her 
and told hor mistress. ‘Tho queon callod tho kooper of the elephants, and said :— 


“Go to the gurdener’s house anid crush the girl you will find there te dust under your 


elephant’s feet.” 
Whon the kvoper of the elephants went to kill the girl, she brow 
beat them and routed all the Raja's clophants. 
Jaw asked her what ailed her. 


Thon the queen fell il again and hor mother-in : 
“Tf the heart of the gardener’s danghter be not brought to me I shall die,” she said. 
ered them to bring ont their daughter. 


Tha BAji sont for the gardoner and his wife and ord 


“ We have had noither chick nor child all the days we tended Your Majesty's garden. 
have none ?” they answered. But the Raja did not 


How can we give our daughter when we 
1 So the mother is changed into # tree in the * Wonderful Bixch,” Lang, Red Fairy Bouk, 123 sag. 


+ 


ght ont o great elub and. 
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believe them and had their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the — 
executioner. : 








They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others :-— 
“ What is the good of killing such @ pretty girl for the snke of a fuw rupees. Let ug spare 


her life and reach paradise (swarga) ; even if we kill her, the Raji won’t give us hig r@j for our 
trouble, Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will be cnred."!2 The 
others obeyed his words and spared the life of the gurl, When they took the goat's heart to 


the queen, she recovered at once. 


The Princess Fireflower thon ‘went onto Brindaban Khakharapur, and there with her 
hand she struck four blows upon the earth, when a splendid palace appeared and there ghe 
lived. She kept several parrots and used to amuse herself by teaching them to gay- ‘Ram! 
Rim’! * 

A long time after the old Raéja and his son, tho Prinee, eume into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty came to the palaco for water and the Princess entertained them hospitably, 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they were half-nsleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how the Prince had brought Princess 
Fireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and heeame queun, and how tho life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to the palace. | 


At this the Ritja and the Prince were much astonished, and going at once to the Princess 
Fireflower, asked her if all this wasirue, She began to shed tears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end. They bronglit her home in trimmph, 


Then the Raja had a deop pit dug and buried the falke queen alive. The Prince and Princess 
Fireflower lived happily ever after, and the Raji became a Saunyist juyir and made over his 
kingdom to them. 


As Paramésar overruled the fate of Princoss Firoflowor, so may ho do to all of us,J6 





FROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THH NEWARS, WITHE A NOTE ON TITHE 
ETYMOLOGY OF THLE WORD ‘NEPAL. 
BY A. L. WADDELL, MLK, M. OR, A.B, 


In his work on Nopal,) De. (Buchanan-) Uamilion incidentally noted that the Néwars 
worship frogs. [ have ascertained somo itteresting dotuils of this worship. 


The Néwirs are the aborigines of Népal Propor, thiut is, of the valley in which the 
present capital Khatmandd stands ; and their present tribal name appears to be of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word Népal seems tome to be thus accounted for lho whole 
of the hill territory of the Gérkhis is called by the Non-Hindaived hilhnen of the Himalayas 


A 8 Na IT Tl tee tA ke een ee a ee Fa aR coat 


11 The word in the original is Doin, the most degraded caste, who web as oxcenhionerts, 

12 This, it nocd hardly ho said, is a atouk folktale incident, 

18 The common form of invocation anil salutation, constantly tanghti de parrots. 

1¢ These guardian, friondly purrots appour in my of the tales as ded ne machi sso Phe Wondlerynl Ring in 
Temple’s Witleawake Slories, 205, 

18 This is the common rofrain of the rustic story teller, [This tale is interesting as de dhe following points. It 
exhibits the sproad of the belief in tha wonder working: ° suits? soe Legeads af Che Pangih, indos, a on. ntiradle and 
metamorphosis, for a large number of instanc&s. This wonder-workine saint ido eountemeet of the wonder 
working devil (bhitta) of Sonthormn India, & will be soon by qongiering the tales about to be published in this 
Journal, under the title of tho “ Devil-worghip of the Tahiyus,” with those in tha Leqenile af the Panjdh, Tb also 
exhibits the wide-spread iden of the “substituted person’ s Kow didives to Wide ueake Stories and Legeuda of the 
Panjab, 8.0. And it oxhibits strongly the anthropomorphic nature of the folletale paurrod : we Legrnds of the 
Panjab, index, s.v. parrot, and especially Vol, T. py. 864, whore the parrot is wv holy personage versed iu the Pour 
lpr sh number of variants of tho tulu aw a wholu soe remurks on the Mey-horo in Wide-awake Stories, 

> An Account of the Kingdom uf Nepal, &., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., F.KS,, &e., Kdinburgh, 1810. 
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and the Tibetans Pal®; and the original name of this section of the Pal contr , which ¢orxttained 
the home of the Newirs, seems to have been N6, while the people were hence called by the 
Hindus Néwar, or “Tnhabitants of N6.°% Mastern Népal, as well as Sikkim, is still called Né 
by the Lepcha antoclithunes, and thy Lepelas interpret thé word as meaning the place of 
Caves for sheltor or residence, Né in most of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 
to whom, 1 find? both Néwars sud Lepchas belong—-means ‘residence;’ the same root 
also appears with similaxs meaning in the Tibeto-Burman group ; and in Lamaism* itis usually 
restricted to sacred cuves wil other sacred spots and shrines. It was very probably used 
ina similar sease by the pre-Lamaist Néwirs, who were the originators of the so-called Nepalese 
form of Baddhism, and carly gave up the greater portion of their original language for & 
Sonskritized speech, Meme of the Néwiars are still Buddhists under the title of Bandhamirgis or 
followers of the Buddhist path, but the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately followed 
the fashion set by their Gorkha rulers of adopting the externals of “Hinduism and call them- 
selves ‘Saivamirgts or ‘ followers of the ‘Siva path.’ Now the chief Buddhist nés or shrines 
in the Cis-Himaliyas of any antiquity vf: the Kashar® and Sambhunith st#pas, are all 
situated in the valloy (Népal Proper) of the Pal country. Thus the word ‘Népal* seems 
to mtan the Né (i.e, ‘tho residence, or head-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine’), of the Pal couniry, 
and ‘is so distinguished from the adjoining Né country of the Lepchas. 


‘The frog is worshipped. by the Néwars, not as 0 tribal totem, but in' its Supposed capacity 
of an amphibious (water and earth) divinity subordinate to: the Naga demi-gods, and associated 
with the latter in the production and control of rain. and water-supply, on the 
sufficiency of whielr the welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of so insignificant an 
animal as the frog to the dignity of an assistant to the Nigas, is all the more curious in view of 
the fact that frogs form the chief prey of the hooded cobra—the protétype of the Naga. But 
the Nowirs justify their worship of the frog by pointing. to the sympathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with water, and saying that frogs, although terrestrial animals, are only found . 
in moist Jocalities, and herald by their appearance and croaking” the onset of the rains. iy 
are also found espygially at springs, and tlso on digging deep down into the bowels of the earth, 
where lies, acearding to the Nawirs, the primary store of water, It is interesting to note here 
that frogs are alau worshipped by the Japanere in the Kifshidi marshes as metempsychosed 
hevoes.4 . | 
Nawirs at a different season and place from. that 
the Néwirs consider Karkéta® the greatest, 
of the month of Siwan (July) at the 
ater-dragons) are thundering in the aky. 
a place where four or five sireams 
the morning of the eventfn! day, the 


Frog-worship is performed by the 
required for the Nagas, ‘he Nagas, of whom 
are worshipped on the fifth day (N igpatichann!) 
commencement of the rainy season, when the Nagas (w 
The site. for the worship is selected by preference at 
meet. A Néwir pricst ia needed for this ceremony. On eee 
priest ceremonially washes his faco and hands and collects the following. offerings, namely a 
whole rice, vermillion for making the fé mark of beauty on the forehead, milk mixed with 
an equal bulk of water, tiee-flour and water, flowers, gh and butter, jaiphal spice, sandalwood 
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2 Which in Wibidun menus! wool,’ [tis doubtful, however, whether the-name “Was really intended: to mean 


the woukcuuntery,’ for sheep are aqitally plontiful across the Himilayas. - 
3 ‘Tho lowing rostlis of those observations I hope shortly to publish. 
# Spalt in Vibutien guie--but pronounced ne. 
5 (Seo Sir LR. Temple's and B.C, Temple's Hyderabad, 
6 Vide on account of this stipa by tho present writer in. 
December 1802, . : , 
' Bhéng, the vornacnlar word for frag, is an Spurs meee at reproducing the frog's call. 
Satow in Murray's Handbuok to Central antl Northern Japan, ' ' 
9 The iets tla givon to KarkGta is evidently due to his being conside red the tytelary Nga . be 
lacustrine valluy of Khatméindd, which traditionally wae formerly a vast lake reclaimed for the u8¢ A a 
waint Mafijisri cutting the southern bank, and the escaping water was thus named the Bhigmatl or * the si 


— the present name of the river, 


Kashniv, Sikkim and Nepal, Vol. II... 334.—Ep. ] 
the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
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and sil! resin incense. The priest deposits these articles in the midst of a plate of water, in the 
above-named order, ignites the incense and spice which occupy the top of the pile, and then 
chants the following short prayer :—‘“* Hail Paoraméévara Nigarija, Paramount King of Nagas, 


“and ye Nine Niigas !* I pray you to receive these offerings and to bless us and our crops.” 
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Frog-worship, on the other hand, 18 performed on the seventh day of the month of Kartik 
(October), and usually at a pool, which is known to be frequented by frogs ; although it is 
not essential to the efficacy of the rite that a frog be actnall y seen at the time of performing 
the ceremony. For this service also a Néwar pricst is necessary, who, af ter carefn] ablution of 
face and hands, places in five brazen bow]s a dole consisting respectively of Tice, flowers, milk 
and vermillion, ght and incense, and water. Lighting the pile of ie and incense the priest 
says: ‘* Hail Paramésvara Bhliminitha! I pray you receive these offerings and to send timely 
rain, and bless our crops Le 


The title of Paramésvara is given to the Nagas, Frogs and all the other Néwiir divinities ; 
but Bhiminatha, ‘Lord or Protector of the Suil, is specially roserved for the Frog, 
Owing to its sacred character, tho Frog is held hy the Newars in Kpecial reverence, and every 
care is taken not to molest or injure it, But despite its semi-divine nature the Néwaxg, like 
other Buddhists, believe that the frog, as well us the Naya, is within the cycle of re-births, 
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THE TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTA TRIBE. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, M.B., M. R.A. 8. 


Tt seems to me that the current story preserved. by the Santals, or Saontars,! of their 
advance from Ahiri or Abiri-pipri, vié Chhaj and Champa, to their present location is 
manifcétly a record of actual tribal progress, not, ax is usutlly believed, from one part of the 
Hazistbigh Hills to another — where indeed there eould have been praetienlly no Hindu 
pressure exercised, — but from the centil alluvial valley of the Cianges south-awestwards to 
the hills, under pressure of the Aryan invasion of the yalley from the north, For, in this part 
of the Gangetic valley, I find ancient turritorinl maumes in keeping With this story of 
migration, ) 





Moreover, the names of the Hasithigh pargeuas, which have heen judontified with certain 
of these legendary lands, present many diffienttios in the way of their aeeoptance in interpretation 
of the story, even as a record of recont hill-migration, Abit? could never hecone corrupted into 
Ahftria, or vice versd. The Chhai pargana of Huvirthigh ix a remote lilly tenet, from which 
there could have beon no desire on the part of the earlier Hirdis to dixpoxsess the Santils. 
Besides, the greater part of it is still under primitive forest, unenitivated, gid in the oveupation 
of the Santils. The name is more likely to be a transplintution to their new home of their 
old country name, from a desire to retain the old home associations, Saeki as ix observable in 
colonists of all nationalities. The Champa qargane of Huvdvibigh is situated on the high 
central plateau ocenpied by the semi-aboriginal Unions and Midis, who seam to be the 


sutochthones of that arca, and to which location it is generally helieved the Santal tribe never 
penctrated, , : 


The tracts, which I wonld identify with those of the story, ave the following. The Ahtr, 
or herdsman-tribe, was the dominant race in the Bihar sestion of the Gangetic valley in the 
later pre-historic period, Tho Ahiri-country oxionded from about Bonaros oastwards to 
the Kusi river, and Jay mainly to the north of the Ganges. The greatest nironghold Inttorly of 
the Ahirs and Gwilis was at Hardt in the Darbhuhgi Dintrict, where their heroie ehief Lorik i 
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1 The Nine Négarfjng aro usually given ag (1) Ananta, (2) Vinuki, (8) Karkdtu, (4) Paci, (5) Muhfpadme, 
Gj a (7) Takshaka, ts SAikhya, and (1) Battu. | 


** tcf Pacottl- seems to be tho correct apelling, Lp, 
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now worshipped asa god, and his exploits still sung by the Gwilis and Ahi ; 
Northern Bengal. This’ Hardfgarh my, in fact, be the Haraduttie and ae eee 
Col. Dalton’s version of the legend.? edgarhi o 


Pipri is a very common village name all over Bihar :3 but : 
ment named Pipri exists near the south bank of the Gatess meee te 
Mr. Nesfield in the Calcutta Review for January 1888 in connection with his arti a by 
semi-aboriginal Mushéris, or Musihars. It was originally a stronghold of the Re a 
were dispossessed by the Ahirs under Lérik. And ‘this is very probably the Ahtri-p} ee ye 
Santil story; but it would be worth while enquiring from Mr, Grierson, or aa ; th ig 
correspondent well-acquainted with the Trans-Gangetic portion of North Bihar whether ih = 
be another famous Pipri thereabouts, near Hardi, Specially associated sath Lorik san 
his Ahirs. 

Chhai is the old pargana of that name, in the modern Bhagalpur District, 489 — 
miles in extent, south of the Ahir? stronghold of Hard? and bordering the Ganges eid oe 
jiél-traversed aspect it was probably in those days a dédb, or an island, between the Ganges and 
the combined Gandak and Ghagri rivers. 


Directly opposite Chhai, across the Ganges to the south, is the old kingdom of Champs 
now generally corresponding to the Cis-Gangetic portion of the modern district of Bhigalpur. 
Champa was one of the earliest Hindu settlements in the lower valley of the Ganges — according 
to Hiuen Tsiang’s account it “ was one of the first cities founded in J ambudvipa,”’—and it was 
still the name of the country at the timo of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang’s visits in the 5th and 
7th centuries A. D. It now survives in the nameof the old section of Bahgalpur town, which is 
called Champinagar and Champdpurt. The “K hairfigarh” of Col. Dalton’s version, and one of 
the recorded pass-words of the tribe, is evidently the fortified hill of Khériyé about twelve 
miles south-west of Champdnagor, and an oatlier of the Haziribigh section of the Vindhya 


YANZe. 
The Santal story also tells ns that when ‘the Hindus drove them out of Champa they (the 
Santiils) established themselves in Saont,’ whence they have derived their present tribal name. 
The migration hero referred to was evitlently southwards into the adjoining hilly tract, extend- 
ing from Southern Champa, through the ‘eastern part of the Hazirtbigh District, to the borders 
of Midnipur District and the Upper Damuda Valley, in the south of which is said to be 
situated the village, or land, of Saont, though its oxact situation does not seem to be known. 


It may be worth considering, however, whethor this name of Saont is not really related 
to their holy hill of Saét Sikar (tho scene of the Jina PArsvanitha’s nirvdna and therefore 
also called by his name), towering high above their holy river, the Damnda.4 S38t is the 
Sanskritized form in whieh the name has been fixed in the earlier Hindu books. Sant may, 
therefore, not impossibly be the original name of their holy hill, which ig in the very centre 
of their modern. location, In this hilly tract, contring around Saét Sikar, the tribe remained, 
hemmed in more and more by Bengali encroachments till quite recent times, when Government 
interference rendered it possible for the tribe to re-emerge on to the skirts of the Ganges Valley. 


Their deified mouninin Marang Burw, or ‘the Great Hill,’ is distinctly specified in Golone] 
Dalton’s version ty have heen cucountered after the expulsion of the tribe from Champa, and 
it is also stated to have been the god of the Mdndis, whom the Santils found already in 
occupation of the HWazdrthieh plateau. This pre-eminent hill must surely have been the grace- 
ful mountain of Sitt Sikar (Parasnith)—the culminating peak of this portion of the 


Vindhya range, and these savage refugees naturally worshipped the hills which sheltered them 
4 Dalton’s Hih nolyy af Bangel, p. 207 ff. 8 It means the village ‘ of the pipal tree’ (ficws religiosa). 
* Damaida isa Santi word moaning ‘the Home Water or Home-River.’ The Brahmans have Sanskritized it 
into Diimidar, the only word in their mythology to which it boro any resemblance; andas Dimédar is a title of _ 


the god Krishna, this river is now hold by Uindus to be Krishna himeelf |! 
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securely from their Hindu enemies. Their other god’s name Méréké, may be tle MérékA River,. 
which traverses this area and whose course is beset by numerous hot springs, still worshipped. 
by the aborigines, These in the winter mornings belch forth great elouds of sulphurous 


steam, marking their site from afar. 


I have no doubt that the other minor names of the story, and most of the fort-names which. 
enter into the tribal pass-words, will be found still current as territorial names, or in the traditions. 
of the Ahirs and Gwilis, if ouly searched for in the: tracty here: indicated. 


Té will also be noticed that sneh a progress of the tribe, ax that herein indicated, takes them. 
from the base of the Himalayas to their present location, thus accounting for the ‘'Turanian,? 


element in thei speech. 





MISCHLLANTA. 


SOME DATES IN TIEE 
CHALUKY A-VIKRAMA-KALA, 


The Western Chalukya king Vikramadi- 
tya VI. sought to supersede the use of the Suka 
era by an era which was named after hinsclt 
the Chaélukya-Vikrams-kaéla und Chélukya- 
Vikrama-varsha, ‘and the first year of which 
ras the first year of his own reign, viz. the Anala 
or Nala sathvateura, Suka-Samvat 999 current, 
= A. D. 1076-77. 


According to Sir Walter Elliot’s Carndtaka- 
Diéa Inscriptions, Vol. 1. p. 256, the carliest 
date in this era is one of Chaitra krishua 6,.in 
the first year ef it, contained in an inseription, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign, 
atthe temple of Kadambésvara at Arajléshwar 
in the Hanyal Taluka, Dhérwdr District. Prof, 
Kielhorn bas recently calewlated this dat; with 
the result that the details, us taken by him, do 
not work out correctly (page 1 0 above, No, 8), 
He took them, however, from the rendiire whieh 
I myself gave (anée, Vol. VIIT. p. 190, No. 4), 
from the transcript in the Hllivt Collection. And 
I now find, from an ink-impression, that .the 
record is dated, as plainly as could possibly be, ~— 
not in the first year of tlie era, as represented by 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist, — but in the sixty. 


lukya-Vikrama-Riladay 6Tney=A nala-sathvatsarge 
da Chattra-bahuls-paiighamt- Miahgalivitva-M éga-. 
(wha)iwniikratutievyatipatiudemidu. And these: 
details work out quite correctly. The year is 
Saka-Suubvat 1059 current. By Prof. Keru 
Lakshman Ghhatere’s tables, tle given titht ended 
at abot 21 gh. 10 p.,=28 ties. 28 min., after 
mnvan stinrist (for Bombay) on Luesday, 24th. 
Mareh, A. D. 1186. And the Mésha-samnkranti. 
oceurred, while that ¢(éAi was current; at about 
O6 ghatis, ::: 22 hes, 2t nin, on the Monday, 
und, on aneeonnt of the lutemess of the hour,. 
would he celubyated om the Tuesday. 


This date is, ir renlity, one ofa few which shew: 
that an attempt was inado to continue the: 
era after the end of the reign of Vikrama.- 
ditya VIL ° : 


These dates may he divided into two classes — 

A, =- Some of them shew aimply a eontinuae: 
tion of the Chilukysa-Vikrams-kala. To this 
Glass beloups the Aruldshwar date, mentioned 
nhove, And other tustanees are to be found in 
this Jourmal, Vol. VIL p. 19a, Nov. 37 to 38,. 
aah bl tu be. 


Of these, Noa. 1, 42, and dh, of the aixty-first,. 
vighty-fourth, and oninety-foarth  yenrs, are 


first year of it. The original has — grtmach-Ché- 


Sepp win eer am 





already verified.| | And T ean now yerify No. 87, 
5 (I have reforrud this article Lo Mr. Grierson, who soem te disagree with De. Waddell, Ife weltes 1 know 
of no Pipri in North Bihir, here is said to have been a Ptprt andy Hard? in dinyi, but they are mythical and 
solely due to the desire which cavh Bihér district has of uppropriating Lorik te itself, Mardt is really in Balid. 
I should say that the Ales were more common in South Bibi. Co do net remeuber any plies enlled Hardt in 
Darbhangd, but it id twolve years sinue L was thera, Tidvik innot much fnew east of the Cinudak, The story ¢ 
is essentially Western Gandak and South Gangetia. Shalbdd aml (aya ave full'ef it. So alee are Saran, Bali 
and Benures, Tho favorito Darbhatyed loveud is de Dusidh ove of Salhes. Shere willbe a good Alle legend of 
South Bihir in the articles now being printed on ‘Unl'st Das. 0D. | 
+I mean, to the oxtont of showing that the records really exist. The point whether the details work ou 
sorroctly, is not of present importance.-~I think that, ax a matter of fact, thea nujority of these dates will not 
“work out correctly, But, ay Prof. Kielhorn ling indiented (pawe 111 hove), this in the eases with many of the dates 
of this period. And the records cuntaining them are not sicesnrily to by Minnped ux not gonuino on that 
account, From more ample experiouce of tha work of Sir Walter Kiliot's eopyint, L consider it waste of time 
and trouble to caloulate datos, tho dotails of which depend solaly on his transeripta. His versions mny"be true and 


dornech im the majority of cases, But I have come across tuo muny iustances in whigh hu lus taken libertica with 
the toxte-af-the oxiginale, : 
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‘This record, at the temple of Ra&méévara at 
Hivé-Muddantr in the Nizim’s Dominions 
(Hiliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 700), really does 
refer itself to the reign of Bhdléka-Sdémésvara 
‘TL, and belongs to his fourth year; but it is, 
nevertheless, dated (from an ink-impression)— 
syimach-Ohflukya- Vikrama-varshada ddneya 
Saumya-sarhvatsarada Pushya-su(su)-12+Séma- 
virad-andin=-uttarayana-sainkrinti-parbba(rvva)- 
nimittadimn. The year is Saka-Sarhvat 1052 
current. 


And I can add the following five instances :— 


In an inecription on a pillar at the temple of 
Virtpiksha at Kurtakoti in the Gadag Téluké, 
Dharwar District, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign, the date (from an ink- 
impression) runs — érimach-Chilukya- Vikrama- 
kalada Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1048neya Pardbhava- 
sanvatsarada Jytshthad=amavisyo Sémavira 
siryya-grahanada tat-kilikadol. The yoaris Saka. 
Sainvat 1048 expired,— the first year of the reign 
of Sémésvara ITI, It is also the fifty-first year 
of the Chilukya-Vikrama-kéila; but the writer 


of the record, though apparently intending to — 


quote this fifty-firet year, oniitted after all to 
do so. 


Another inscription at Araléshwar, or the 
makara-térana of tho temple of Kadambésvara, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign 
(Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. IT. p. 594), contains 
two dates. Tho first of thom is in the Vibhava 
samvateara, tho thirteenth year of the Chdlukya- 
Vikrama-kala. ‘the second, not fully transoribed 
by Sir Walter Hlliot’s copyist, runs (from an ink- 
impression) —~ [érima*]ch.Ohalukya-Vikrame 
kSlada 52noya Plavarhga-sarhvatearada Vaidékha- 
gude-( read Suddha)-10-Brijbri)havérad-armdu, 
The year is Saku-Suravat 1050 current, —~ the 
second year of the reign of Sémésvara IIL. 


In an inscription which is now stored in the 
Kachéri ab Lakshméshwar, within the limite of 
the DhArwir District, the date of a supplementary 
record, which does not formally refer itself 
to any partionlar reign, runs (from an ink- 
impression) -— érimach-Chalukya-Bhilékamalla- 
varshoda S3noya Kilaka-sarhvotearads Srivana- 
-_-su(én)ddha-parhchamt-Adivérurn sdma-grehanad- 
arndu.? Here two things are mised up, ~~ the 
fifty-third year of the Chalukya-Vikrama-kéla, 


Ne ER | 








3 The eclipse, of course, did not ocour on the specified 
hithi. 

$The second date in this xocord is — lineya Khara- 
sathvateara[ da] Ohaitra-su(éu)-8-Sdmavarad-aridu. Here, 
there is no reference to any purticular reign; but the 
Khara sarwateara must be Sake-Sadvat 1094 current, 


; Bijjala ' 


and the third year of the reign of Bhilékamalla- 
Sém6évara ITT. The year is Saka-Samvat 1051 
current. 


An inscription, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign or yeigns, on a beam in the 
madhyaranga of the temple of Sarvégvara at 
Narégal in the Hingal Taluk4, Dharwar District, 
contains two dates. The first is in the month 
Pausha of the Visvavasu sathvatsara, which was, 
and is quoted as, the fiftieth year of the Chalukya- 
Vikramé-vareha. The second (from an ink« 
impression) runs — d5ineya S&dhdrane-sathvat- 
sarada érfheyol; the words Chdlukya-Vikrama- 
varshada are intended to be supplied from the 
first date. The year is Saka-Sarvat 1053 cut- 
— the fifth year of the reign of Sdméégvara 


And third inscription at Araléshwar, on a 
pillar in front of the gateway of the temple of 
Kadambéévara (Hlliot MS. Collection, Vol. IL. 
p. 601; where, however, the year and samvatsara 
are not given, and Pushya is given instead of 
Jéshta), contains two dates, of which the first 
(from an ink-imprerssion) rons — 60neya R&k- 
shasa-sarhvatsarada Jéshta-( read Jyéshtha)- 
sudhdha(read suddha)-punyami-Sémavaérad-amhdu. 
The record does not refer itself to any particular 


reign. And the words Chdlukya-Vikrama-kdlagie..- . 


or °varshada were omitted by the writer. ‘Bet & 


tan 
r 


there can be no doubt that the year.is the sixtieth | 


year of the Chélukya-Vikrama-kila, which was the 
Rakshasa savhveteara, Saka-Sarhvat 1058 current, 
and thé tenth year of the reign of SéméSvara 
IIL.® 


With these records we may also class an 
inscription on a stone built into a mandapa at 


the MdlasthanéSvara temple at N&dendia in the - 


Narasarfvupéta TAluké of the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency. It does not refer itself to 
any particular reign. But the déte (from an ink- 
impression, which reached me from Dr. Hultzach 
after the rest of this note was written) rms — 
érimach-Ohalukya~Vikrama-varsha Qneya Pla- 
varnga-sernvatsara Bhidrapada su(gu) 1 Bri(bri)- 
havéra. Here, — unless °Vikrama® is a mistake 
for °Bhilékamalla®, which seems, on the whole, 
not so probable as the other alternative, though 
the writer very possibly had also the second year 
of Bhdlékamalla running in his mind, — 2neya is 
ESE U neon 

which was the fifteenth year, — or properly the six- 
teenth, — in the reckoning of the Kalachurya king 
And it is possible that the whole record was 
put on the stone at that time. — In this second date, 
Sir Walter Blliot’s copyist has given Iéneya, inste 

of the Jneya which the original has. a 
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a mistake for 5@neya; the Plavarhga sarmnvatsara 
was Saie-Sarhvat 1080 current,—the second year 
of the teign of Sémésvara ITI. 


B— The dates of the second class shew an 
imaginary continuation of the roign itself 
of Vikramaditya VIL, as well as a continuation 
of the era. 


Of this there is an indisputable instance in the 
inscription on a stone lying on the road on 
the north of Ky&santr in the Hingal Taluka, 
Dh&rwir District (HUiot US. Collection, Vol. I. 
p. 636; and ante, Vol. VIII. p. 193, No. 40). The 
preamble contains the words érbmat-[T"]ribhu- 
vanamalladévara vijaya-rdjyam=ultar-ditar-dbhi- 
wridhdhi-( read °vriddhi)-pravarddhamdnam=d- 
chandr-drkka-tdram bara saluttam-ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reigti of Vikramaditya 
VI. But, as regards the date; the words Chdlu- 
kya-Vikrama-éakha (sic), which 1 gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist. What the original 
really has is (from an ink-impression) eimply — 
aivat-dheneya (read aivatt-dleneya) Paridh4vi-sarn- 
yachcha(tsa)rada Ohaitra-sudhda-(read éuddha)- 
.pathchami-Bréhaépati( read Brihaspati)vérad- 
andu. The sanvateara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chélukya-Vikrama-kéla, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Séméévara IT. And the 
year is Saka-Sarhvat 1055 current. 


And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagtnd 
in the Bankapur TalukAé, Dhérwér District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of VikramAditya VI. But the actual 
date (from an ink-impresion) is — érimach-OhAlu- 
kya-Bhdlikamalla-varshada Sneya Saumya- 
sarovatea ..-. eee eee ee ee = Spativira 
mum=uttarfyana-sarhkramana-vyatipatar kidida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Sarnvat 1052 
current, —~ which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Séméévara II. 


Tf reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
years whith fall within the reign. of Sémésvara 
TII., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Vikramditya VI.:— An inscription at the temple 
of BhégéSvara at Gobbtr in the Raichar Taluka, 
Nizim’s Dominions, dated in the fifty-second 
‘Year, the Plavarhgs samvateara, in the month 
Jyéshtha falling in A.D. 1127 (Elliot MS. Collec- 
ton, Vol. 1. p. 623); an inscription at the temple 
of Wanomanta at Kan&pur in the Kélhipur 
ferrite Ys dated in the fifty-fourth year, the 
‘Biamyecavwatara, in Vaisdkha falling in A. D. 
Thee ( Hd: p. O27} ;.de inineription atthe temple 


' 
ay 


of KalléSvara at Narégal in the Rén Taluk 
Dharwfér District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same sarivatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fourth year of the Ohflukya-Vikrama-kila 
but with Saka-Sathvat 1051 (expired) (ibig, 
p. 630); ind an inscription at the temple of San. 
karalinga at Kurtak6éti in the Gadag Téluka 
Dharwar District, dated in the Paridhavin sam. 
datsara, coupled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chilukya-Vikrama-kéla, but with Saka. 
Sathvat 1054 (expired) (ibid. p. 688). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
T cannot make out such o date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which I have seen, of the Kurtakéti inscrip. 
tion; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS. Col 
lection, Vol. I. p. 626, represents an inscription 
at Lakshméshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Vikramaditya VI., and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavathga sanvatsara 
Tt find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refors itself, as plainly as ¢..v1d possibly be, to 
the reign of Vira-Sémésvara IV., and that the 
Plavathew sativatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 


It may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of Vikramaditya V1. 
There are several records dated in his fiftieth 
year, the ViévAvanu saiiwatsara, which was Saka- 
Samnvat 1048 current, And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Warégal in the Hingual Taluk&é, Dharwar District 
(Mliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 613). The namé 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, is illegible; 
but there is no douht that the biruda Tribhuva- 
namalladéva stood thore, in the usual mamner. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) rans — 
érimach-Chilukys-Vikrama-varsha[da*] 60neya 
Vidvivasu-sayivataarada Magha-sudhdhea-( read 
guddha)-saptam!-Sémavirad-arhdu samasta- 
punya-tithi-galo . ..- The date does 
not work out satisfactorily. Thus :— The year is 
Saka-Sachvat 1048 current. And the given tithi 
ended at abot 2 ghafte, 5 palas, = 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise, on Sunday, 3rd January, A.D. 
1126; and so it cannot he connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the more remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
tho tthi was evidently described as an emphati- 
cally auspicious ome; im consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to ite being 
looked upon as not genuine. | 


J. EB. Fugst. 
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; ASOKA’S SAHASRAM, RUPNATH AND BAIRAT EDICTS. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D. OLE. 


HE subjoined new edition of the Sahasram and Ripnath Hdicts has been made according 
to most excellent materials, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over to me by Dr. J. FF. 
Fleet. The casts show the letters reversed in high relievo and indicate even the smallest flaws, 
abrasions and. exfoliations in the rocks. I+ is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham’s kindness,a direct . 
photograph of the Sahasriim rock and . very fine rubbing of the Rfipndth inscription were 
available for the first edition, they could not render the same services. For, the nature of such ' 
reproductions makes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface-views, and nepessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details ofsthe state of the stones. N evertheless, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sahasram rock, still retains a considerable 
‘value. For, since it was taken, the rock has suffered a good deal, Pieces have peeled off at 
the edges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed, Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters vath d have disappeared in line 1, and, on its right side the signs -tydm 
savachhal-, * Similarly line 2 has lost, after sddiike, a stop and the syllable aa, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters ¢.-éna cha ahta. The new exfoliation has destroyed some letters in 
the middle of lines 6-82 : . 


The most important changes in the text of the Sahasrim' Edict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvachhalé for saviichhalé, suiné[ a] for the conjectural husar te aud 1. 8, ~ty 
1. é, tt, for yt, With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no Anusvira after the second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for wt. The corresponding. passage of the Rapnath Wdict 

, has according to B qnite distinctly chhavachharé, which represents exactly the Sanskrit 
doubt that the sign je may 


rf] 


shagvatearam, “a period of six years.” ‘There is not the slightest 


, be equivalent to 7 and, b , and that it is possible to read sadvachhalé. The form sad for 


Sanskrit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Edicts L—VI., where we have sad-u-visati 
“twenty-six,” and it must be notedgthat the dialect of the Pillar Hdicts and of the Sahasrim 
inscription isthe same. The forms tadaiva (Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X.), dvo (Girpér Lp dea |. 
(GirnarIT.), and dvddasa (Girnér TIL, IV.) prove that groups with va are admissible in'the - - 
ancient Pali of the inscriptions just as in thatof the Buddhist scriptures? Henoe ‘tlie word 
sadvachhalé is also grammatically unobjectionable. ‘ Pia 


Thesé reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant.the assertion that the reading 
. savichhalé can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. * He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields & word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it-as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Rapnath version.4 I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excuse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression -that the Asoka 
a I a a a 
1 Ante, Vol. VI. pp. 140f. The facsimile of the Répnéth version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which 

has not been touched up or corrected in any way. 3 

2 For further details see the notes to the transcripts. 


® See E. Miller, Simplijied Grammar of Pali,.p. 54 ; : 

4 It is quite possible that the lovers of emendations will point to the readings savachhalé or saravachhalé in the 
Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of: ahasrém and Ripnéth. I have shewn in my 
paper. on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Hultasch’s continuation of the Zpigraphia Indica, that sa and satis 


. may likewise be equivalents of Sanskyit shad, 
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‘ inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes, 
Thanks to Drs, Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have"been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Moreover, the necessity for, may the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree ag 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be better understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvachhalé and chhavachharé with the seuse of “a period of .six 
years” has, of course, a most important bearing. With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved of the gods had been an adherent of the Samgha not about four, but about nine years, 
‘and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 
roost of the later Maurya princes. 





With respect to the substitution of the reading smit[d@] for De. Bhagvanlil’s conjectural 
emendation husaia’ te, T have to add that M. Senart, has vindicated its correctness long ago,® and 
has been the first to recognise that the reading of the Mysore versions samdad, the present 
participle of the Atmanépada of the verb aa, fully agrees.6 LT must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words Wkhdpaydthd (1.7) and likhképayatha have been taken over from his 
edition. 


Turning to the Ripnith version the most important new readings are sditlékdni for 
sdtirakéhkin, adhatiydnt for adhitisdni, andsayha up.te for sai ha-paptte, all inline 1, M. Senart 
had long ago given sdti(ié)edui. Dr. Fleet's paper-east shows that tho indistinetness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting tho Migadht adédléke to sdtirtke, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces, no doubt, reqnired. My old vending adhitiséni, on which I 
based one half of the historical deductions ‘given in the introduction to my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldenberg and afterwards by M. Senart, who have proposed 
adhitiyant or adhatiydnt equivalent to Pali addjatiya.or addhateyya “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the socond form very probable, and tho distingt roading of Mr, Rice's 
Brahmagiri version adhdtiydni fully vonfirms it. With respect to tho third change, I most , 
confess that, looking now at my old facsimile, t cannot understand how I wver came to read papite, 
The first letter is their clearly an «, not n pa. But, I fear, the recognition of tho truth has only 
come to me, after seeing the Mysoro versions, where Mr. Rico has at once given correctly 
upaytte, The paper-vast of Ripuith shows wp.te quite plainly, buf it proves also that the vowel - 
attached to the second consonant has beon destroyed, ‘There are flaws both to the right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of which in the ribbing hag assumed the appearance of an 4. 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably updid, Tho new division of tho words ldkhapé- 
tavaya-ta has been taken over from M. Sonart’s alition® Tho text of the fragments of the 
Bairit Wdict has been prepared according to two impressions of thick country papor, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They shew the shallow letters reverse, aml give a faithfal picture of 
the state of the rock, which apparontly has a very uneven surface, and has been greatly injured 
by. the peeling of the uppermost layer. Tho Ietters aro Yory larye, betweon an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clunr. 


Tam unable to give at present a now translation and discussion of the contents of the New 
Edicts, since that would necessitate a reprodnation of the exact text of the Mysore, versions 
according to Dr, Hultzsch’s new improssions, which T hive areal to reprint only after my 
article on the Southern edicts has beon, published in the continuation of the Hypigraphia Indica, 
But, there arc two points on which I mist say afew words. Hirst, FE must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity of the Dévininh Piyd of the New dicts with 
Dévanath Piyé Piyadasi, has become excoudingly difficult and precarious since tho discovery of 
the Mysore versions, For, thore a brief rimund of Aégoka’s well-known Dhatha is tacked on to 
a free reproduction of the contents of the Sahusrim and Ripnath texts, und the writer gives 8 


; nai een ne 
_ 5 Ante, Vol. XX. pp. 154i. 


6 Bee, Notes VEpigriphie Indtenne, No. 4, p. 11 (Jour. Astatique, 1802, p, 482). 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters, used in Gandhara and in the Panjab. We 
‘now know that their author, Devanimh Piy€, was’ a king who ruled from the extreme Northwest 
of India as far as M agadha in the East and Mahishamandala in the South, and who not only 
used in ‘his inscriptions many of the phrases and terms peculiar to Piyadasi, Beloved of the 
gods, but also tried to spread ‘those particular principles of morality, which the third Maurya 
king recommended. to his subjects as the Dhathma ensuring endless merit and bliss in heaven. 


Secondly, as the heading of Dr. Fleet’s facsimile, published with this paper, mentions 
“the year 206,” I think it only right to say a word regarding the question, how the passages 
with the numerals are to be interpreted, and to state more distinctly, than I have done on other 
occasions, that neither the objections raised against my translations nor the new explanations 
substituted for them by Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart,? tempt me to give them up, 
Further researches have, however, taught me that the sentence of Sahasrim, iya' cha sa[sé]- 
vané Vivuthéna; duvé sapabndldiisatd vivuthd tt, may be appropriately rendered into Sanskrit 
(as Professor Pischel first demanded) by dyam cha érévand Vyushtena [kritd] dvé shat panchégada- 
dhikesaté [varshandin] vyushté ti. For vyushta, an irregular form of the participlé passive of 
vivas, certainly occurs with the sense of “ passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyastitra II, 8, 8, janandd dasardtré oyushté satardéré sahvatsaré od ndmadheyam || * When a 
period of ten (days and) nights, a period of one hundred (days and) nights or a year has elapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place),’’ ® Further, I will staté that when I regder att by adhika, I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Ati appears not raily 
for adhé in the older language. Thus we have rijatirdja® for réjddhirdja, atipadi sakvart “a, 
Sakvari verse with a foot in excess,” Mahibhishya, Vol. IV. p. 139 (Kielhorn)!° and so forth. 
Finally, the omission of varshdéndm, which has csfused stich difficulties to my. two critigs, appears 
to me quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like “cows, mon, picces of gold”' and so forth are grequently omitted, provided that 
some other word, which-occurs‘in the sentence and ig incompatible with the sakya artha, makes 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by Jakshand. This incompatible word is in our case 
_vivuthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. , 


The new explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. ‘Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardous assumptions. Both scholars separate satd, which they take to be 
the representative of saétudh, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables sapmindldti, ea stands for sa[td] (100) and paind for paind[sa] (50). They further 
emend lato chhd (6) and explain the final ti by tt. The result is, dwé saftd] paind[sa] 
ld[chhd] ti sat vivuthd td or in Sanskrit, dod éaté paiichdsat shad itt sattud vyushté iti, which 


1 Zeitechriftder D. Morg. Gesellechaft, Vol. XXXV, pp. 474 ff, and Ind. Ant. loc. cit. 

® Tho pasuage has heen correctly rendered by Professor Oldenb@rg, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX. p. 57. 
Professor Knauor’s translation, “ Tut von der Geburt der zehote Tag oder der hunder{steoder auch'ein Jahr angebrochen, 
involves two mistakes against tho grammar, .os dasardira’ does not mean “the tenth-day” nor satardtra “the 
hundredth.” Moreover the words “Is¢.,,. ein Jahr angebrochen, ” 4.¢. “has a year begun’’ do not express what the 
author moans to say. The commontators, of course, correctly explain vyushté by attkrdnté, ® 

® This is the form which gecars invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian period, see e. g. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. pp. 886 and 891, No, VILL and No. XIX. | 

10 With respoct to M. Senart’s other objections I may add that he is quite right in saying that “two by-fifty-six- 
exceeded-hundreda ” for “ two hundireds execeded by fifty six’’ is not a good or correct expression. But the Hindus 
are very loose in tho use of their compontids, and similar bad idioms, where an independent ‘word has to be connected 
not with a whole compound but only with one of its parts, ave not rare. In the second edition of his Sanskrit grammar, 
para, 1816, Professor Whitney has collected a few examples among which Manu’s (VI. 54) ddrupdtrams cha mrinmayam 
is the most striking, I have given a few others in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. XL. pp. 582 and 844, Among them andchariyakuld vasam is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in Sanskrit. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns occur, which are much worse than 
Asoka’s little slip. Thus we have, Srivikramakilatttasamvatearatkanavatyadhikasdtaikddajeshu for Vikramasaynvat 
1199, and in the Aiholo inseription, ante, Vol. V. p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 

tritateu trisahasréshu bhdrathd Ahavdd tial | 
saptibdatatayuktéshy gatéshy abdéshyu pafichasu i, 

Ié lasted some time, until the verse was correstly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg 
986 men have been sent forth on missiong.” 


ing to M. Senart 


My special objections against this very unceremonious treatment of the text: are,, (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions, while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 


an. ordinal is put occasionally for the whole, see 8. g. ante, 


Volt XIII. p. 84, 1. 40, and Vol. XV. 


p- 340, 1. 57, where dui occurs for dvitiya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-visate and é-sah-mdstké in the Pillar Edicts, the form chha is not admissible in 


the dialect of the Sahasram inscription, 
would not be idiomatic, chhg cha being re 
Professor .Oldenberg elicits by his 

curious than interesting. M. Senart’ 
would make the passage historically val 
possible, because it rests on the same 

because the proofs for various minor au 
on missions,’ and vivutha ‘missionary,’ an 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances 
which makes it unnecetsary to do vio 
that I still hold the ppssage to refer to the time e 


and (8) that the phrase duvé sa[td] parind[sa] [chh]d 
quired instead of chhd t#. The meaning, which 
remarkable interpolations 
3 translation ig on the contrary very interesting, and 
nable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg’s, and 
xiliary statements, such as, that vivas means ‘to depart 
d that the Ripnath text has the reading vivaséiaviyé, | 
I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
lence to the authontic toxt. 


and emendutions, is more 


And it is a matter of course 


lapsed sinte Buddha’s death and the 257th 


yetr after Buddha to coincide with the last of Aéoka’s reipn. As according to the begin- 


ning of these edicts 


his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


Thé Sabasrém ‘Ddict, 
Dévindm Piyé hé . i. nae fe 
woe Ani| arb upiisa- 
ké sumi| nial? chu b&dharh 


pafla)kapté [1] sadvachhalé 
addhi[k|é eae 
fat. we Nn | 


[Jaznbudtpasi | arbmisarh déva | 
sazn[ta](2j*munisi misara dev. 


, mahatata va 


chakiyé pAvatavé|[.] Khudakéna 


pi pal[a]-[3] kara 
minénfi vipulé pi stag. 
. kiy & . Se aiVatc tel 
S@  atayé athiyé | iyarh 


siviné \° [: | khudak& cha udild 


chi pa-[4] Ifajkamamtu [. ] 
Axpté pi cha’ | janaxbtu | chila- 


The Ripnith Edict. 
Dévanarh - Piyé-hévarh - &hA [:] 
giti(lé}kani*  adbatily]ani” 

va-ya — sumi — paké’ 


[.] Yi]. imaiya —~ kaliya — 
Jathbudipasi amish.davi — 
husu 16. dani’ m[ijs.- kati 


{.] Pakamasi - hi-ésa* — phale 


né-cha ~~ és& - mehataté - 
papotavél.] khudakéna 
hi ka*(2] pi- paruma — 


mingna— sakiyé — [p]i puld— 
pi svagé — dridhavd™ [.] 

Btiya®” —athiya— cha—sivand 
—katé [:] Khudak&- cha- udila- 
cha- pakamarhtu: ti 
At&é — pi-cha — janarhtu lyam- 


[th itik.® cha , palakamé pakar.™.va(S)kiti -chiruthitike- 
hotut [.] Iyarn cha ath ° siyA [.] Iya-bi athe  va- 
vadhisati} vipulam pi cha dhi-vadhisiti vipula-cha- 
vadhisati [5] diyédhiyarh ‘vadhisiti ' apuludhiyénd- 
avaladhiyénd diyadhiyarn diyadhiya — vadhieata® [ .] 


vadhisati | {'. ] 


sn ms ameeneemeenaenenemmemeenenin mere ras oor onan ete nar ae oer eeeennmmmeanennnmel saevreentvenapennsnemeeemeeemtecnneanamte ate een” ‘ 
1. Professor Oldenberg adduces batt as an abbreviation for battichac from tho Jour. Bo. Br, Roy. As, Soc. Vol. 
| VY. pt 168. Dx. Stevenzon’s reading bati 82 is erroneous, The inscription has bitiyd 2, see Archaol. 


Iya — cha athd pavatieu® - 


‘ vasin(i] ya hake* upéisa- 


[-] 


Aféoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of eight years, 


Tho Bairft Kdict. 


Dévanférh Piyd aba [:] 
phti. 1. s (1) 


[sal[va]ko* nédchu bidhi kOn . « badhalm] 
pakatél;] patiléké — chu ee ee ee 
ehhavacharé ya sumim 2. «+ [2] a[ro] mamayé 
hakarh?” saghea’’.. up.te® an[rh]ghé upayaté* 
[1] baidhi- chu  pakaté bidha ch. eae. ae 


oo oe » » + (8) 
Jarnbudtpasi amiad n. dévé [h]i" 
: mane ten ; ‘I [4] 


obi éad muahatanéva 

chukiyé . . bo es 
ee ee [kajma — 

mindni . [b]  vipulé 


pi évagd chakyé Alaidhéte.6 
. : rk} cha udélé 
cha  palakumatu i [.6 
Aft] pi chat? janamta & 
chilaphit. | 


‘956 beings have passed (into Nirviina),” and accord. 


+ 


. . Jan pi 


vadhiea os f7\ 


. yadhiyorn vadhisati [8] 


Surv. West, Ind. 


‘Tas 8, p86, and Reports, Vol, LV. ps 118, ‘The abbrevistion dé for divas and similar ones, to which Professor, 
agberg also refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the cardinal MiUINeTALK, - 


f 
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The Sahnerfm Edict. The Rapnath dict, The Bairit Edict, 
Tyath . ‘ -  Vivu- Iékhapéta — alata hadha® 
théna duvé sapamnila- cha[ .] Athi [4]sil&thubhé-%sj- 

ti-[6] sat? vivuth4-ti [si latharnbhasi — lakhApétavaya® 

na phu] 256 [.] Ima cha taf.]s* ting — cha — vaya- 


atham pavatésu [1] . . janend-yAvatakatu paka-ahdle 
yitha ya. [vJ& a-[7] savara vivasé — tava [yu]ti® [.] 
thi héta, slldtharabha Vynthind-sévane. katé% (st ta 


tata pilikh. .. . th ..i' [8] phu) 256 8a — [3] tavivdsd-ta [6] 


1, Bshows that the last syllable is ké, not kd, as A and the facsimile might suggest 
The direct photograph used for the first edition hag clearly -tydni saivachhaldni, before a 
updsaké and hévaik & at the beginning of the line. : 


2. The upper half of the vertical stroke of na is injured, and the reading may have 
been 20. 


8. Neither A nor B shews any trace of an Anusvdra after the second syllable. But B 
shews &@ deep abrasion to the right of the va, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and tho vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of va, It is 
deepest close to the akshara, but the outlines of the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable, 
From the right end of the horizontal line at the top of the va issues a vertical one, which is longer 
than that of the.vowel #. Jfor this reason and because the Ripnith edict has clearly ckha- 
vachhare, it 18 necessary to read sadvachhale instead of savichhale, which latter form besides 
makes no sense. ‘he mistake was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my successors 
in the explanation of the edict. The photograph has sddhiké | avi and after the break t. éténa 
cha ahialéna, 

4, Tho dsiroke is not certain, and the reading may have been also satan or santa, 
which both are equally admissible. The new materials make Dr. Bhagvanlal’s conjectare 
husai te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible, Before sah stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph hag in line 3 mumisd misash 
deva katd pala, aftor tho first break [/]i tyamt phale, and after the second yak mahataté, etc, 


> The space between the vertical stroke of 4: and the right hand stroke of g. is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of ki and 
the left side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, has been Jost,’ 
the restoration sakiyé or chaliyé being required by the sense’and the parallel passage of the 
Rapnith edict. The photograph has éé before the break. 

6. Read sdévané. Ag the apparent d-stroke of the second syllable is rather short arid 
running off into a point, it is possible that it is due to a Haw in the rock, _ 

7. There is no Anusvdra after cha, but there is a rather desp abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. 

8. The photograph has plainly chilathitiké. The last two vowels are now injured. 


9. The photograph has plainly athe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 


entirely gone. 

10. The photograph has distinotly ¢yah cha savané. Possibly sapaiindhatisaté to be read. 

11. The photograph has distinctly lWkhdpaydthd and likhépayatha. The word. pi stands 
above the line. Of the last syllable of the edict nothing has been preserved, but the upper part 
of a vortical stroke to which the vowel ¢, is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Cunningham and 
Ihave given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was fa and the reading 2, as‘ M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words lishdpaydthd and likhdpayatha has been first given by M. Senart. 
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12. According to the new materials it would seem that first sdiilékdnt was incised ang 
then partly erased, a ra being at the same time placed before it. No doubt the clerk copied 
sitilékdni, the Magadht form, and then wanted to put in sdtirékdnt, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original. 





| 18, According to the new materials the reading adhatiydnd, which is possible also accord- 
ing to my facsimile, is more probable than adhatisdni. The dhi of my first edition is simply a 
misreading. 


14. M. Senart’s vasa isa misrending, the new materials giving vu-ya-swné as plainly ag 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 


18, Read akd; the stroke, intended for the curve of the first consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 


16. Both according to A, and B, expecially according to B, the first letter is an imper- 
fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. 2B seems to shew before 4ée the somewhat 
indistinct outlines of « va, while A has a blurred sign exactly like that on my faesnmile. Though 
there is no trace of a letter in the blank space, the possibility that the reading may have been 
updsaké, is not absolutely precluded. 


_ 17. M. Senart’s' 1424 is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new materials, 
which all shew short vowels, The Anusvira stands low ab the foot of the a, 


18. Besheows gha plainly, sa more faintly, while A. agrecs exactly with my old facsimile, 
The reading may have been sayhail, saliyharh, or suy hu, 


19. The first letter is undoubtedly # according to the old and the new materials, and the 
third te. The vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguislable in A and 2, and the reading 
may have been cithor wpité or upété. 


20. B shews that the reul reading is dddhi not bddhan, an M. Senurt has, the dot after dhé 
being much too small for an Anusyira. Cha for cha (my misreading) in distinet on all the 
materials, especially on B. 


91. The horizontal vowel-stroke, attached to ya, has according to Boon the right a portion 
of an upward line, and the correct reading suum, therefore, to be ye (nob yd); compare bddht 
for badhé and pavatisu for pavatéeu. 


92, Both A and B shew somewhat faintly ai und to the right of the upper portion of the 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. 1 must remain uncertain, whether the reading was misd 
or masail, . 


28. The initial ¢ of és@ consists of an acute angle and is open at the base, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally, 


94. The new materials, especially B, shew hi he pd parnmaninina, whieh, an T have proposed 
formerly, must probably be altered to Ji bi pi pakamaniniina, Ka might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pili had preserved the ancient neuter dal. Bannkew it probable 
that ru was originally ka and that a very short portion of the eroskbur has been lost accidentally 
by an abrasion on the left. B shows distinetly that the last aylluble is not ad bub na, the 
apparent d-stroke being due to a flaw in the stone. 


25, The first letter of pipulé is slightly injured, but the rending given is even according 
to B more probable than vipulé. The form need not canke suspicion, as the kporadic change 
of va to ya is not uncommon in the literary Pali und in that of the inseriptious. 


| 26. Read drddhavé. The ro is certain, but the apparent atroke before dha, which M, Senart 
béleves to be-an é is not connected with the consonant and clearly due tv a flaw in the stove. 


‘i 
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27. Htiya must not be changed to étaya, as M. Senart proposes; it is the dative of the 
feminine stem é¢7, which appears in étissd, étissah, and so forth. The use of the feminine for 
the masculine is common enough in these inscriptions; compare é. g. above 1. 2, imdya héléya. 


28. B proves most distinctly that até not anid is the reading. The form ata for ania 
occurs also in the Kalst Rock-Hd. XIII. 2, 6, atésu, and is protected by numerous analogies 
like magala for manigala, biti for kinti, and go forth. 


29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was pakaré, and may be 
a mistake for pakamé, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent to pakdré, “ manner” (of acting), 


30. Read vadhisatt. 


31. The w-stroke of the last syllable of pavatisu is very short, but unmistakable, especially 
in B, The correction pavatésu, which M, Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in PAli 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e. | 

82. Hadha is cither a mistake or a vicarious form for fidha. The words lékhdpéta-viélata 
are a8 plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been Worn away. 
On the supposition that vdlata siands for pilata, i. e, paratra, With the in Pali not unusual 
softening of the pa, the clause may be translated: ‘This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (in the districts) and here (in Magadha).” The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Hdict V, hida bihilésw chd nagalésu, (K. 1, 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is unobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasrim edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to insert one single syllable and to write lékhdpetava-vilata, Lékhdpetava, i.e. lékhdpetavve is 
as good as lékhdpetaviya, M. Scnart’s extensive changes seem to me neither necessary nor even 
advisable as they destroy tho sense of the passage. 

33. In B the dental tha and the final ¢ of athe are perfectly recognisable. In A, these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as a correction. 
Sildthubhé is not very plain on the old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and B. The 
chango of @ to ~ has heen caused by the influence of the labial; compare E, Miiller, Simplified 
Pali Grammar, p. 6, 

34. Read lékhdpétavaya. With the termination vaya for viya compare sugh words as 
supaddlayé, dupatipddayé, and so forth. The final ¢¢ stands for ti, i.e. th. It is, 
however, not abyolutely necessary to correct te to tf, as M, Senart does. For, the Mahdrishiri 
ta, which appears for di in the beginning of a verse or of asentence, points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form tta, which might be shortened to ta. 


35. The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtfnl; that of the 


antipenultimate b is clearly @, not 7, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 


36. Vyuthena, not Vyathena, is the reading; but the #-strcke is very short, and the 
semicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 

87. The final 7 of vaedni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusvira 
after,the na. Possibly yas hakask to be read. e 

38. The Anusvara of satighé is not certain, Both the impressions have clearly upaydté 
not upaytte, 

39. The second syllable of amisd stands above the line. The nage, (inne gl gh 
been nash, but the stone is just here very rough. Dévéhi, now known as the mee Pie Saat 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is 
faint, | 
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40, Ohakiyé not chakayé is the real reading, ‘The first sign of hamamunénd is half gone. 
There is no ya after it. 

41. Chakyé looks almost hike taksyé, because the cha has been made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than the two others. . 


49. The Anusvara of aiid is not certain, the other two signs arc faint, but recognisable, 
ene 
FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GO. FR, D'PENTTA. 
No. 17.—A Cinderella Vuriant.! 


Once upon a time there lived a king with his queen and two children, the elder a daughter 
of about ten or twelve years of age, and the younger & boy about seven years old, At this 
time the princess and the prince had the misfortune to Tose their mother. The princess supplied 
her place, in the way of taking care of her brother, and other domestic affairs ; and everything 
went on smoothly, so much go:that the king forgot his affection, and made up his mind not 
to marry again, for fear lis second wile shold ill-treat his danghter and son. 


Now it happoned that there lived close to the palace a widow, who also had a daughter 
of about the same age as the princess, and so like her that little or no difference could 
be seon between the two. The princess, after she hid finished her domestic duties, was in 
the habit of visiting this widow and spending some time there. The widow, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every time she was visited hy the girl, she would dress her 
hair, deck hor with wreaths of fowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, sho would often Bay i 


«My dear princess, are you not tired of your life, cooking and doing all tho household 
work ? You must ask your father to marry again, when you will have less work to do, and be 
more happy.” 
But the princess would say .— “T ike to do the household work, und my futher loves me 
the more for it. As for his marriage, 1 cannot tell why he does not miumry.” : 
“Things went on like this for several months, and the widow suid the sane thing every day 
to the pringess. So one day the princess said to hor futher: | 
‘Bather, why don’t you marry another wile ? on 
The king, however, anid mm “My dear child, 1 do not want to marry for the sake of you 
and your brother. There is every probability that your stepmother mny il-treat you, and 
injure you.” 
The following day, when the princess visited tho widow, ahe told her what the king said, | 
but the widow said to her:— ; 
“Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do not believe a word of it, Ask him again 
to marry, and if ho says that he is afraid of your boing il-treated, suy tt will nob he 80.” 
So in the evening, at supper, tho princens, aptin, nui to lier futhers—- “ Why don’t you 
marry again?” 
And the king repeated the sume ronson, Upon this the princess suil:— No, no, father, it 
will not be so. On the contrary, it will be o relief to me in my domentie dition.” 
But tho king seemed to pay no heed to the princess's words, and se the widew rosorted to. 
-other tricks. 
“One day, as the princess was cooking something, sho happened to leave the kitchen for a: 


‘little while, and the widow camo and put in tho pot a handful of sand. Anothor day, she came « 
‘ senunpemeneneuspenaracunimieiss SER y Keinetan so tte te th NE CITT TE, 


bine pshtternlihsZannttnelinetierogpasanresmayy MnARncieNaEReNaI ayaa TOTTI CEO nO 
aan Ps 4 [Tt mast be remembored that this in an Indian Christian talu- By, | 
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n the same way and put in a great quantity of sali. Ona third day she put in a lot of earth. 
And so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked in such a Way, 
and thought that, because he would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it: a 
purpose to.vex him and to force him to marry. However, ho thought it best to make himself 
sure as to who was really doing the mischief. So one,day he left the house in the presence of 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such & position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen, The princess put a pot of rice on the oven. 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away. 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princess 
eame back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a distance. 


In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the king said: — 


My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry ? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you ?” 


The princoss replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that you should marry.” * 


« But,” said the king, “as I told you before, your step-mother may treat you very badly.” 
And the princess said : — « No, father, it will not be so.” : 


* The king then said to her: — “ Very well, I will marry again; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fact, I will not 


even look at you,” 


Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should marry again. And it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. ee 
Oy Ear oa 


Preparations were now made for the grand oceasion, and on the appointed. day -the Jing 
was married to the widow with all possible ¢olet, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess with the game kindness as before for a few days, and. 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began to ill-treat her. She made her own daughter 
wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the drudgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under pléa of being a mischievous 


child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan. “Pon 


Day after day the queen took » greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated, har hirihier. | 
Her hatred went so far that she could not even bear the sight of her, and. she, FRerefore, 
began to devise means to keep her out of aight, if not altogether, at least Waring’ the day. Se 
she one day told the king to-buy her a cow. The king, at first, refiae? Vo se, saying they 
had no business with & cow, but the queen insisted on having-a cewy'abd;‘aé last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bouglit and brought home, the princess 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk, For her own food during the whole day she was given bread made 
of bdjré.2 The poor princess had no alternative but-te dbey. In fact she was only too glad, for 
it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was woab to receive from 
her step-mother. ge | | 
'. Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bdjri dakes in one hand and with thé other leading the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the bdjri 





a Bread made of bajrt ig eaten oaly by the very poor classes.. 
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cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bhdkldris’ and 
tanidris,? with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced to almost g 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could be the 
‘cause of it, * 


One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the bdj% cakes, telling her that 
‘they were not ready, and that her sister (for so the princoss addressed her step-mother’s’ 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared, The object of the queen was, of course, to 
send her daughter to watch the princess, as to what she did and ate that made her so stout. 
“Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
bdjrt cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did, Tho princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, and that she was watching her actions. So, ag 
usual, she untied the bundle of ddjri cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
‘the last morsel than she deposited bhiukldyds and tdulérds, and with these the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who hatl seen everything from her hiding place, 
‘now went home. Her mother asked her if she and soen what the princess did to make her 

so stout and strong... The girl said :-— 





“© mother, it is not surprising that the princess ia getting so stout and strong, As 
directed by you, I gave her the bdjri cakos, and, pretending to go home, I concealed myself 
so as to see everything. The princess thought [ had gouv home, and she untiod the bundle of 
“bdjrt Cakes and gave them to the cow; and on onting tho cnkus tho cow dgpostted 
‘ bhdkldrds and tdnlérds. O what sweet a savour they sent forth! In truth, I was half inclined 

' to come out from the place of my concoalment and to ask fpr a shure, The princess ate the 
bhilbldrds and. tdnldris ; and that, I am sure, is the reason why she gets so stout and strong.” 


‘Tf that be the case,” thought the queun to herself, “surely, it is better that Ieend my own 
daughter to graze the cow.”’ 


Thus it was decided that from the following day the princess should stay at home and that 
-her step-sister should take tho cow to graze. So, on the noxt day, as the princess was about to 
take: the cow to the grazing ground, her siep-sistor came up to hor and said -— 


“ Sister, let me take the cow to graze. You must have been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily. I wish to-relicve you for a few days." 


The princess little thought of the true reason of hor step-sister’s anxicty to tako the cow to 
evaze, and so allowed her to go with the cow; while sho horself stayed at home, not in the least 
‘relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was shown into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. . 


The queen’s daughter, taking the bundle of bdjri cakos, lod the cow to the grazing-grotnd. | 

: When she reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow with the 447/74 cakes, every 

‘moment expecting to see the cow deposit bAudhlipie and ténldnia, bunt to her great annoyance 

and disgust the cow discharged dung! The girl, however, conselud hersulf with the thought 

:that, that being her first duy, sho must not expech bhdeldpds and tniérds, But the same thing - 

-continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost to a skuluton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had beon disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again, 


This affair was the cause of further hatred on the part of the queon towards the princess, 

nd she made up her mind to somehow or other get rid of hur, The queén, therefore, now and 

F ain, told the king that the princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
_apettage but the king paid no heed to what the queon suid, 
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About this time it happened that the king of a neighbouring country had an only gon. 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. For this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour: 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk, Che king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters ¢f nobles were invited. 





ee 


Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his Wife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself :— 


“ All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home, Oh that my mother 
were living! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me; but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, should 
anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will pay no heed to what I may say 
ordoP Cursed be the hour when 1 insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time |” . 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran 9 stream of tears, 
While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told her of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted adress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 


select a wife, | | 
“Oh ! is that all P” said the princess’ godmother.’ “Do not fret about it: make rote 
easy. You will have every thing you want in time.” : eee 


Thus she said and disappeared. : 

In-due time the day of the dance came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be seem making their way to the palace of the 
king who had given the dance. The queen also sent her daughter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perhaps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all the 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised,’ thoughtthe 
vision was merely a dream, and again burst into tears, when, she immediately saws very 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers, Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every bidy’s attention was at once 
rivetted on her —~ dancing ceased for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer, All were at a loss to Imow who the 
stranger was. Hven her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a litile while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamonred of the 
princess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one. by one. ‘The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 


not much better than rags. . 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice, The prince said he bad, but that unfortunately he could not tell her name, nor did 
he even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked the king to give another dance, when, ‘he said, he would take more care in making a _ 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, agreed tn (la so; and, ® month 'or go after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the vbject he had in view in getting up the 
dance. 


The people, that had come for the first dance, now thought that the prince had not madé 
his choice. They, therefore, ordered Setter dresses and slippers than on the first occasion, 
thinking that this time at least their daughters might sneceed tn winning the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with their daughters procerded to the palace with beautiful 
dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days hefore 
this, the princess, again began to think of hor inability fo go to the danee, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and comforted hor, tolling her that she would, ag 
on the first occasion, get a dress and slippers in time for the dunce, She then asked her wha¢ 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother all that had occurred: how 
she went somewhat late; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
her ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly by her step-mother and_ sister ; 
how the prince danced with her alone; and how, when she was voing home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mothor and others in ignorance about her being at the king’s palace, 
Her godmother, upon this, said :— | 


“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince wag enamoured of you, which I 
gather from his dancing with you alone; but, T think, you did not net rightly in making .your 
escape from him. On this occasion yon must behave differently. Lam sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, but-you must, in making your cxeapo, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will be tho surest means of the pringo’s being able to find you, 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself und be cheerful.” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared, a 


On the appointed day, when hundreds of guosta had nlready gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in hor fathor’s housa, anxiously waiting for the dress and slippers, 
and began to doubt the sincerity of hor godmother. While she was yot thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dreas, — even more handsome than that she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with goma of the first water. Thus 
equipped the princess went in all powsibly haste to the king's puluce,und as she ontered the ball 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all the people were struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippors, und also at tho noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comor, As on thw first ucunsion dancing eoased for a 
while, while the people kept admiring the now guest. When dancing wan resumed, the prince, 
who was bewitched by the beauty of the princess, would taky no ona excep, her to dance with 
him, They kopt up the dancing ti]] near dawn of day, when tho guests began to leave, one after 
another. This timo the prince triod to stop the princoss, but sho managed to froo herself from 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape sho let one of hor slippers cume from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to bo at home before the othurs, Sho reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her step-mother and sister returned home they, 


little dreamt that the fair porson thoy saw and admired so much wus the one they had sa 
ill-treated. 


The guests all wont to their respective houses, but the prince snatched the slipper, and 
went unobserved and threw himself down in his father's stables, thinking how to find ont the: 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry. Tho king and his servants searched 
fhe whole palace and then the whole town for the prince, but ho was nowhere to be found. 


iy Ree might passed and in the morning the maid-servants (butkint, sing, bujhin) took 
srmengram to. feed the horses; but instead of giving the gram to the horses they ate” 
a ENeowng the husks to the horses,. This the prince saw, and reproaghed them, ‘for’: 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince fell upon the ears of the maid-servante, they 
said :— 

“Oh dear prince, what are you doing here? The king is searching for it 
country, and, being unable to find yon, he has become sick.”? vere F ™ 


But the prince said :—“ Away, you humbugs. This is how you do your work: you eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses, No wonder you are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now ; but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father.” 


_ The maid-servants went away, but paid very little heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying :— 

“ Rdjé Scheb, Raja Saheb, dikdl t6 bart g6st hai ; Sir King, Sir King, if’ you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).”’ : 

Upon this the king roared qut:— Kd hai? Tuma khatiis hd dni rartls hd! Kd stiagta 
té sdngd bégin. WhatisitP Yon are always eating and always crying! What you have to- 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered :—“ Good news, Raji Saheb, our prince is in the stables.” 


The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said :—* Oh, get away ! 
You are always telling me lies! Why.don’t you say you want something ?”? : 


But the maid-servanis swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. | 


Therenpon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him :— 


“Kd hétét tld?’ Kandchanh dilsh parla tdlé 96 éiinginih hid tabilidn likdléis? Sdng mélé. 
Kénish hdt tililasél thuar, tidchd hdt jhin ; kénish pain tthilasél thuar, tideké pith jhén; hint GRE 
kélasél, tidchd déld hérin. Ou shag, hd pdiyé tld téh patdak karin. Whet ails yon my son? 
What trouble has come upon you that yon have concealed yourself in the stable? Has any one 
threatened injury to you? Tellme. Ifany one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (cut) his hands; if any one has «sed his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs ; if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say#I will pull ont his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said :—" Father, néthing ails me; nor has any one threatened me. 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to marry git 
will have everything and I shall be happy; otherwise I will put an end to my life, by. sari 
myself.” alah cect an ed 

The king then said :—‘‘Is this all that you are so grieved about? Xonx ‘desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and take your meals,” 


The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usddI’mood. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from house to honse 
through all the town and even to neighhouring countries, and'try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was to be asked in marriage for the prihee. 


‘Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and inquired from house 
to house if there were any girls, Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, bat it fitted no one. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter. The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not ft her ; 
so they asked if there waa another gir], but the queen ‘said there was no other girl besides her 
.daughter.. The servants now went end searched the houses over again, but with no success. For 


ee 
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a, second time they came to the princess’ house and asked to be shown any girls that there might 
- “be in the house. This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain, 'The servants 
again asked if there was no other girl in the house, and the quecn again said there Was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away whon, as Providenco would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked the queon to call her out. Buf the 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only servant in the house, and, therefore, it would 
not be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and the queen was, obliged to call 
her out, which she did with the greatest reluctance. The princess was soon in the presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear tho slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to herP The servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to the prince, the son of their master, the king. The king 
gave his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 
neighbouring king’s son, anda day, a few imonths after, was appuinted for the auspicious 
‘occasion. 


During the interval from this date, which we may eall the day of betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and the day of their marriage, preparations were being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Rice was ground for making pilé* and dé," and all sorts of provi- 
sions were made ready for the great event, In due time tho appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with the prince was celebrated with great celué and guests were 
feasted for several days by both parties. This was, of course, an evont of great jubilation-for 
the princess, and for two reasons: — firstly, bocause sho had been fortunate in obtaining a prince 
‘for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not been for the dances that were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of her godmother, she would never havo been married tg 
a prince, as'her father never paid the slightest attention to her; secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from the drudgery of the kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her step-mothor. On the other hand, it was the groatest mortification 
to the queen, her step-mother, who was frustrated in her nitempts to get her own daughter 
matried to the prince, She could not, howovor, do anything now, and so she pretended 
to like what had happened, and shew every possible reapoet for the princess’ husband, and 
treated him and also the princess with apparent kindnuss, ; 


After spending a few days at his father-in-law's house, the prince taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house. When several months ‘had passed wfter their marriage, the princess 


became enceinte, and in due time, when nine months had elapsed, she brought forth a beautifal — 
ehild, a boy. 


In the meanwhile the princess’ siop-mothor, who war atill bout upon mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to got Ler daughter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, tho king, to invite his daughter and son-in-law to spend a fow days with 
them. The king accordingly sont an‘invitation, which invitation his son-in-law accepted, and came 
with his wife and child. The queen treated them with great kindness, and pretended love for 
the princess liko her own daughter. When a few days passed the prince anked permission to 
go home, but the queen asked him to stay a few days longer, ‘The prince, however, said that 
he could not stay any longer, o4 ho had to attend his father's darhde, The queon then said 
that, if he could not stay, ho might at least allow his wife to remuitt a few days, and asked him 
also to come again on a certain day, when he could go home with his wife. ‘The prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at hor father’s honse, expecially after xo much entreaty from 


$ 


the queen, and,’ little suspecting the mischief sho was up to, he allowed his wife to stay 


. 
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another week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take her home. h 
When the prince was gone the queen siill shewed the same kindness to the sie © sili 


One day, the queen called her daughter asidé and said to her -—*« When you go to the well 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come to help you. if she ha nh 
to draw water from the well, you peep in’ and say to her — ‘oh, how beautiful coke 
reflection is in the water!’ Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will seals 
not refuse you to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery, When she a : 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home cae 


The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 


During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was goin 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said :— 


“ Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water! Suppose I pat on your jewels, shall 
T also look as beautiful ? ” Pe Neg ) 


The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying :—* Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty | 
beats mine hollow, Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, J may lose some, or some of them might drop into the well.” 


. The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurryto remove them, 
, put told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jowels. The princess now again, began te draw water, and as she 
gtooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water, The poor Aries, 3 
cess was soon at the bottom of the welland wasdead. = Ane . i we ties omen 
A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home. 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in’appearance, too, there was litile 
or no difference, and even her voice did net betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difference he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taking his. 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen putin the place of her 
daughter's breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the pritice 
thoroughly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly as & mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to the child, bathe him, dnd so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of milk,, - 
| Now it happened that during the night, when all used to’ go to sleep, the princess, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband's house, and,by some charm, 
put every person to a sound sleep; and enferifig the bed-room, she used to give suck 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in the night. After giving milk to her. 
child, the princess would sit on the Acadld® in the outer verandah, and sing>— © 
“Orphdadt chilt, thanié kardnfli, hdie Tait g6 milage ; bhartird zigi ? 
Orphdndt chéli, thanid kardntl, hdis ka go walinge bala ebgit 
Urphdadt chéli, thantd kardatli,: hdis kam gé mndinjé sasrid wlgt ‘ 
Urphdidi chédlt, thanid’ kardatlt, hdis ku 96 mdnjé sdsd xégi? 
6 The hindld is a cot suspended by four chains or ropes tied-to the four corners, on which people sit and swing: 
about with their feet. It is a favourite artidle of furniture in the houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
East Indians in Salsette. It is generally suspended inthe outer verandah. : ; 
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Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
husband ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanat shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? * 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 


After repeating this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was swaro of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the Aiidld in the night and sang. 


The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the Aindld and gang when all were 
asleep. ‘Who can it be?’ he thought to himself, “ Everyone in the house goes to sleep 
as early as possible.”’ 


Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing, The old woman, 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, “but to make yourself sure,” 
said she to the prince, “don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the Aiidld : 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away, : 


In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the hisdld. About midnight he saw the figure 
of 2 young woman come and enter the palace, though the doors were all closed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she came out and sat on the 
hindlé and sang :-— 


“Orphdndt chili, thanté hardajii, héts kak gf maajé bharidrd, x6gt? 
Orphdndt chili, thanid lurdailt, hdie hark gi mdnjé bald - négt? 
Orphindt chili, thanid hardapl, hits kak gd mdijé sasrid sbgt? 
Urphdngt chéll, thanid karditli, hats kath gd mdijé sdet sbgt? 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my : 


husband P 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my _ 


babe P 


> 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, aro you worthy of my | 


father-in-law P 


Reversed. bodicé, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my : 


mother-in-law ?” 


_The prince now believed that what the old woman told him was trne, : He waited till the 


princess had repeated the song threo or donr times, upon whieh he left his hiding-place and 
seized the princess by her hand ; and asked her who sho was, and what her wong meant, 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned ina well by hor step-sister, while 
she had been to her father’s house. She next explained how it had all happened. ) 


_ When the prince heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recurring suspicions about. 


some gaud heing practised on him were now confirmed. He seized the princess by the hand | 
and begged of her not to leave him, but to stay with him, which she did. He next got into as. 


kage and, went and cut the pretended wife into three pieces: two pieces of the trunk he hung up‘ 
On two roads, and the head (the third piece) he hurled with mouth open in a latrine, the’: 
g. bging that she should eat human sworeia ag a punishments : 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay a visit to her son-in-law’s, but was surprised to find her daughter absent, and‘she was 
the more confused tosee the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of affairs, During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latrine, when she heard the words: “Ah! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacuate into my mouthP” The mother was struck dumbas the 
words fellupon her ears, for she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, and sho caught sight of the head of her daughter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daughter told her everything: how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child; how she ‘used to sit on the Aiidlé and sing the song 
which led to the discovery of their frand; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into three pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her head, he 
had buried in the latrine as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and confusion 
in her face. " 

The prince and the princess, who, as we said before, had consented to stay with the prince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age.’ : 
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No. 19, — Séirya and Chandré. 


Once there was a Raji, whe was very fond of going about his kingdom in dispuise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of if. |. 
One day standing under the shade ofa tree near a well, he noticed a groupot physi 
in the first lush of womanhood, chattering away and imparting'te one axoflior all their little 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, aa girls of the sampa age iaxe wend .to-do,iwhen they get 
together. The Raja felt interested, and stood quisily listening, asoneefthem said: “ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk, we tell'one another what special qualifi- 
cation each can boast of! For my partI can doa good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, but there is one thing in which i excel all others, and what do you think it is P’’ 
“We really cannot say,” replied the others langhing; ‘ pray, tell us what it is that, Pen 
excel all other girls in P” Bue 
“Why 1,’’ said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nut seller's daughter, “<7 can 


eee | 


divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member of b nthe swsem blage, 
— say, the largest wedding party -~ had one, there would still Be some $6 spare agi 

“Ha, ha, what does that signify?’ langhed one who was # pat-leaf seller’s daughter, 
“I can divide one‘pan-leaf — one small pan-leaf you know — “‘snto as many pieces, = you can 
your betel-nut, and Iam eure my friends here will agrée that that shews greater skill ! 

And so the girls went on and on, till at lass one, who Woked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also considerably superior by pinth and. breeding, outdid them,all By the very 
magnitude and nature of her boast | a ae P 

“T°” said she, when her friends called on-her to speak and tell them what special quali- 
fication she had, “I am destined to give birth to the Sun and the Moon.” | 

Her companions were taken aback ap, thig atrange declaration, ‘and while some Figglea, 
others langhed at her as a dreamer. ,. But the, Raja, who had watched her with special interest, 
Lit of tite telling of Haropean tales to Indian children. Cinderella 
bwhthe Europes ghost appears in-a very strange form.—Ep.] 





" (This etory is very interesting 9s being the re 
has becoine naturalized fairly among native Christians; 


* 
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was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth! 


So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her honse, un. 
‘noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brihman family ! 


This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was ‘a subject that had 
the courage to refuse what royalty marked for his own! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Brahman lady was married’ to the Kehatriya R&j& amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 


Now this Raja had three other wives, but his Brahman bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the means of fulfilling. 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the Raja, but, for some time, without success. 


Things went on'like this for some time till it was whispered in the household that the 
Rin? was enciente, and soon the news got wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be born upon earth! But the Raja 
knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other Rants, and had constantly to be 
on guard: lest they should find means to harm his favoured wife or her expected progeny in 
some way. 


Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke out with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery came near, and the Raj& had to go out himself ai the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned bis Brihman wife aguinst the wiles of her 

*co-wives, and giving her a large drum, told her to boat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring her that the seund of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him back to her! 


As soon, however, as the Raji’s back was turned, the threo crafty and jealons women set 
to work, and by their wiles and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brihman girl to 
tell them all abont the drum, and the wicked Rinis lost no time in cutting it right through! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, 
but it would give out nosound! She was too simple, however, to suspect her co-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were hor well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She was moreover indiscreet enough to ask, 
them to be near her when her expected twins were born, — the Sun represented by a divinely 
hendsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side, ina little wooden box, and set.it afloat in the seal In tho meantime the 
‘midwife, whom they had completely bought over to their interests, putin the twins’ place, 
by the mother’s side, a log af wood and a broom, and, then calling in the ladies and the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to! Tho poor ludy herself, 
however, refused to believe the hag’s story, and suspected fuul play, but had not the courage to 

speak while the Raji was absent. 


The Raji, on his part, had been counting the days as they passed by, and oxpecting every 
momegt to hear the sound of the drum; but es several days pasnud and he heard it not, he could 

_ ho longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the chances of war, ho xt once bent his steps. 
‘homewards. But what was his surprise on arriving there to see that the courtiers and others. 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and whila some sympathized with him, 
othaag leaghed at him for being duped by a cunning woman, who had devised that -plan of 


"3 
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inveigling him into marrying her ! The Raji was beside himself with rage at this, and when 
‘he went into the presence of the Rini, and the broom and the log of wood were produced 

before him, he struck the paor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast into 
prison. 


And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to! It was a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to ler each day through that 
dmall window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together; and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless daysand nights. Hope, however, sustained 
her through this trial, for she knew that she was innocent, and that a day would come when 
those who had brought about her ruin would be exposed. 


While these events were taking place, the wooden box which contained the twolittle babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was east on a distant shore just at the 
feet of a poor demotee of the Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his daysand nights om the 
desolate beach, worshipping the Sun and the Moon by turns. He eagerly pieked up the box, 
and on opening it, was no less surprised than delighted! to see what it conthined! The ery of 
hunger, which the dear little things gave just as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and. tenderness in his breast, and he wisheé he were a woman and eould suckle 
them, for he had.with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore; if only to keep them from crying, be put a fingeref his into eaeh 
ef the little mouths, when lo! the poor_hungry babes began to derive susteuance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hangry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully om the mourishment they derived from his fingers! 


After a year or so, when the little ones were able to eat.solid food, he would put them ig 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg food for them.jm the name bf ih | 
Sun and the Moen. The people all reverenced this good.man, and cheerfully gavé . fit “WERE. 
they could spare, and he would return to his hat and divide what he thud got with the little 
ones, just as a loving mother would do. Now the devotee, by mieans Of his occult powers, had. 
found out who his little: charges were, and had consequently named the boy Sarya and the 
girl Chandra. ‘When Sirya and Chandra were about seven or eight years old, the good old. 
man felt that his end was approaching. "So, one day he called them.to his bedside and gave 
them two things,,a stove-in which he had constantly been in the habit of keeping-a fire burning, 
and a stick with airope-atiached toit. He told them that if they wanted fon anything. after 
he was dead, they had only to burn some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would gett. 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that, if ever they wanted to chastibe or’ pokish 
any one, they had.only to whisper their instructions to the stick and the rope, ang they would 
immediately set to work. and give-the culprit as good a thrashing ab ever wae-given to anyone. 

Soon after the: good old devotee had. gone to- his rest, the smo, YOURE people thought of 
at who their parenhe were, for they had. learn’ from 


going forth into the world and finding : 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and, entrusted. to the merey of the waves. 


So, ag a first step, they, expressed to the stome 4 wish to have a beautifnl aera 
. in it a golden palace, such as human hands could never build, in a place they chose for 
themselves. And soon they found themselves in @ gorgeous golden palace. whose somes and roofi 
shone so brightly against the Sun, that they cast a strong reflection on their father’s palace’ 
which was, as chance would have it, situated at the distance of about ten miles from it! The 
Raja was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make inquiries as to the soured of that 
strange light, when he was told that a lustrous palace of pure gold had risen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied by a beauteous lady and her brother. At this mention of a 
beanteons lady, the Rijé, was.seized with an. eager desire to see her, and te win her favour, and 
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offered a large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to let him have just a 
look at her. 


Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, but the Raja selected ont of 
them one, a shrewd old hag with a glib and Hattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 


errand. 


By bribing the servanis of Chandra, the fair lady of the golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingratinted herself into her farour, 
As poor Chandra was often lefé by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began to like the company of the old hag, who frequently found 
means to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other. Soon the shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young creature into telling her all her strange story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get rid of Chandri’s brother. So, one day she said to her: « Fair 
lady, you have got the best gardon the eye ever beheld, all the large trees in it are both beauti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pity, therofore, that such a maguificont collection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, the sandal-wood tree, which is found at bottom of the well of 
Chandan Pari !*’ 


“Ah!” sighed Chandri, “I should so like to have it!” and the cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so much upon the morits and the beauty of the tree, that Chandra 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and would not let her brothor rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her! So one morning Sfryn set ont in tho direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the sandafwood tree. He travelled on and on for 
_ many a day, till one dey he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting on the brink of a-well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just oy Sdrya’s eye fell on her the little sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly into the well! Surya threw himself in after 
her, and soon found atthe bottom a.dry path, leading into a large palace situated in the 
bowels.of the earth. He entered it, and the same sweet little fairy again greeted his sight. 
She would have run away from him this timo alan, but ‘he spuadily took hold of her hand, 
quieted her fears, and suceceded in getting her to eonverso with him. They sat talking, 
till the time came for tho retyrn homo of the réishasa, whose daughter the part was, when 
the pari converted Sirya into a fly, in which guise he yumained sticking to the aciling right 
over the Jady’s head. ‘The rakehase soon entored, with a number of dead bodies of men and. 
women slung over his back, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly thas ‘he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or about tho palace. But his daughtor said : “Do not be so 
angry, dear father, withont cause, for the smell of human beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only out of the dead ‘bodies you carry on your back!” Tho rithshaxa, howover, cot- 
tinuod fretting and foaming, and made thingg very unpleasant for his pour daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again went ont, and tho pari soon restored Stirya to 
his original shape, This went on for some time, till the two bocnmo fnxt friends. So one day 
Stirya persuaded his fair companion to tell him whether she knew how her father was to come 
by his death. Now, tho pert had learned from ‘her father that there was a pair of doves living 
in @ crevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one groy end the other milk-white, and 
that the mitk-white dove held his life in its bosam, so that, if it wore destroyed, the 
rékshasa would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his death, The simple little pari 
repeated all this to her admirer, and he lost no time in profiting by the information he thus — 
. obtained, and one morning as soon as the rikehasa went out, he want to the well, and pulling 
the two doves out of the crovice, flung the grey one away into the air, and iustantly broke the 
neck of@he milk-white one. 


“ek The vdkehasa, who waa somewhere abont, gave a tremendous yell as ho felt his own neck 
wrung ‘violently, and fell down dead with a heavy thud, I nstantly, there sprung up around . 
Bile ‘host of other rakshasag, flerce, strong, and wild, who would have instantly killed Pe 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out his miraculous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie up all the rdkshasas and give them as 
gevere a thrashing-as they could. The stiok and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rékshasas received so severe a thrashing that they all roared ont with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon them, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 


all their lives. 


“Very well, then,” said Strya; ‘‘doas Ibid you. Bring the part and the Chandan-tree 
that is the boast of her garden, ont of this well, and follow me.” The rékshasas were soiling 
Joath, for one of them jumped in and brought out the part, all trembling’ and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went into the garden, and, cntting ont a portion of the 
ground on which the Chandan-tree grew, followed Sirya and the paré to the palace of gold. 





Chandra was in ecstacies, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Part as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Stirya to come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best shecould, and, putting on a pleasantsmile, welcomed our hero with every. 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him on having attained his object. 
Sirya then persuaded Chandan Par? to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandri and the part havigg become fast friends. But the old hag, who was 
bent upon Sirya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he was 
talking to his sister and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretgh, who was present, 
oraftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pari beautiful, only becanse 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pafl of Uncbhatra, who lived under the magnificent tfee, 


called Unehhatra. wer 
i 2 . é Be igo hig led ri P44 

_ Sdrya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go am nara aye 4 
new pariat once. Now this pari, as the hag well knew, fas sg civel anihé) wes bouulitel cad 
all those that went to win her came back no more! She had a magic comb, which she kept 
constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on’ her, she turned 
np her hair with it, and, in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put @ pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as would 


traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and lo, there presently stood bekore | 
him just such a horse! bs ne age a 


Sarya was delighted, and soon taking leave of his pari-wife and his jhalqyad. piston, he 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. The .gellané & eager seemed to 
know the abode of the part of Unchhatra, and to be aware also of “Ehe. ade at the eomb, for, 
as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he leapt aie at xight into her lap, and, 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her hait,,perya ‘seiaed her by the wrist, 
and wrested it away. Unohhatré, finding herself thné.eud@énly deprived ober eee es 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror; and swabned: tight away. Sirya promptly dis- 
mounted, and, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bring her round. As soon as 
she was restored to her senses, and wae able to speak, she acknowledged Sarya’s supremacy over 
her, and promised to be his slave andggervant ai] ‘hér life. The only favovr, however, which she 
asked of him, when he had assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to ynake use of her 
comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power was now lost to her for ever, but to 
undo the mischief it had already caused. Our hero consented, and restored the comb to her, 
and she immediately turned. her beautifnl golden hair downwards with it, when, in 2 moment, 


+ were’ lyfug toukterell about here and there, began to assume strange 
several Iaqge stones, that were. Syag “to rouse and bestir themselves 


shapes, and soon, numberless yortig men and horses were seem 


ae 1+ 
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ere well awake.” The part asked pardon of all the young men for having allowed them to lie 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above: them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Stirya and went their different ways. 








_ 


Our-hero then went home with his new part and her Unebhatra-tree and soon there was 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the pers, being very sensible young ladies, 
lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But theold hag, who, up to this time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor Chandra to destruction, althouvh without sneeoss, began now to find the 
place too hot for hor, for the part of Unethatra, who was as eleyer us she was beautiful, saw 
through tho flimsy veil of friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about, So the crafty old woman 
had to return crestfallen into the presence of the Raja, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tender mercics of the executioner for having failed to perform the task she had undertaken, 


Now the good pari of Unchhatra, who was blessed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Sdrya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreenbly surprised to learn that their fathor was a Raji, 
who lived in a city only about ten Ade! distant from their palace, The part thon advised them’ 
to arrange a grand feast, and invite the Raji andall his subjocts to it. Stiryaand Chandra 
did accordingly, and asked of the fire in the nagie stove to erect for them a row of mandapas, 
stretching from the palace almost to the guton of their father's city, provided with every 
comfort and luxury, and soon thore rose np in tho jungle as noyrnitieett a line of canvas 
structuresas human eyes ever beheld before! Separate mandapas were sot spam for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were tho Brahmans and the Kshatriyns and the Vaisyas provided 
fol, but even the poor down-tradden ‘Sadrw were n@t forgotten! They, too, had a group of 
‘mandapas to thomselves, fitted up and decorated in such a sumptuous style that the Raja, as he 
came to the feast with his three wives and wo gay train of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of thom by mistuke, and thas polluting himaulf! What then can we pay of 
the range of mandapas that were seb wpart for the Raja himsolf and bis Rants! The ceiling was 
formed to resemble the lustrous concave of the sky, and was spangled with the brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represont the Sun and the Moon wml the Stara! ‘Tho furniture and fittings 
also, which were of gold, silver and dimmonds, were in perfect koeping with the magnificent 
ceiling — in short, there was nothing left to be desired, | 


Now the object of the parlof Unchhatra in gutting hor husband to invite the Raja to 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that nota doy showld be left behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring also his disearded wifs—the mother of his twin children, and 
therefore his most rightful Rigi, Bat when sho wus told that he hud the affrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in, between the four wadls of her prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, sho instantly ordered that hut two sents, or rather 
musnade, wore to be placed in the midst of the royal wmandepe, und stood by watching as the 
Raji entered with his three wicked Rants. Sarya and Chandra lovingly exeorted him to one of 
the seats of honour, and, ax the eldir of the Raat, who hud taken the prineipal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Brihman luly, and was now high in the Raja's favour, moved forward to 
take the seut beside him, Unchbatra pulled her back, and demanded of the RajA whether it was 
she who had the right to ovcupy the scat of honour by his side! The Raja was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the nard insisted upon kn@ying the truth, he had to confess that 
there was anotlicr, who had once a bettor right to fill that plus, bat had forfeited it when she 


was found out to bo an impostor, Unchhatré then enlled upon him to oxplain what imposture 


it was that she had practised upon him, and ho related how she had inveigled him into 
marriage with her by boasting that she was destined to be the mothor of the Sun and the 
. \alrnararstahtetentonsmsuesinmmenceonnininenianetrainieeiensiediutelneneEnAtsteuinimeniemitty moc vt 1 eh a eta alee 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those luminaries, she had brought forth’ a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she had been consigned to prison in consequence. But the part, who, as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder Rants 
had played upon the poor nnoffending Brihman girl, and the way in which they had mercilesaly 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage therenpon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Rants for having so sinfolly misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever born ! 

Unchhatra then introduced Sirya pud Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 

_of the Raji at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had them buried in it 
waist deep, and loft there to be torn alive by beasts and birds of prey. 

Sdirya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of. the Raja's 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother! Just aspark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 

,and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of’ bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death, 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when she was apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
Raja repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to be forgiven, the good Rint shed teara, 
and wished to be united to him once more, There was nothing but joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth fifat the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Sun and Moon in human shape upon earth.? ae 
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BY WILLIAM CROOKH, O. 8. 
No. 7.— Why the fish lavwghed.t 


A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of Agr& and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar Badsh&h. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
‘ The moment she looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now she 
was her father’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and said:- 

“ Wather, I have seon dend tish laugh to-day. I must know the reason or I skall die.” 

Akbar roplied: “ Do not distress yourself, I will discover the meaning.” ’ 

Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that he would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down on 
his bed in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of. his trouble, At last his eldest sou 
induced him to tell what was the matter. He promised his father that he would find ont the 
secret, if his father would got Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. ; 

He got the monoy and started. the way. he met an old man, who asked ‘him where he 
was going. He replied that he was going in search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came toa river. As he was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, and 
took them off when he reached the other side. Then as they passed under a tree the young 


4 [This story appears in part to have been subjected at some time to Wares znRoeone 76a ee Moos aa 


Seminine throughout.—Hp. ; : : ‘ 
1 A follctale told by ae Prasad, Pajhak Bréhman, of Bithalpur, Pargana Kariyit Sikhar, Mirsfpur. 
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man raised his umbrella over his head. They went on farther and came to a Village where 
there was a fine crop of barley standing in a field, 


“J wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet!” the young man said to the villager. 


When they came to the old man’s village he invited his companion to put up at his honse, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 

‘Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts on his shoes when he walks in water! When he goes under a tree, he holds up his 
umbrella! When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not !” 








“Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” the girl answered. “He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see the thorns as clearly as he can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, because he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. Whon ho asked if the barley was groand or not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or not, and if the erup belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan. This is a wise mun: you must get me married to him.’? 


So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agra. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said: 

“¥ can explain the riddle !?? 

When she reached Kora, she wrote a letter to the princoss ~~ 

‘¢ Be cautious and think over the matter in your mind.” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath, and said to her father: 

“Tt is time that Birbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequences.” 


When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his daughter-in-law would 
explain the matter. So she was called into the sandina, and Akbar was present. The girl seid: 


“ The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can be explained,” 

‘* My box shall never bo opened,” tho princess screamed. , 
‘Let it be opened at once,” shouted Akbar, 

And lo and behold! When it was opened ont bounced four strapping young men! 


“Now you see why the fish laughed 1” woid the girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heade exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. 


SOTHS. 


This tale is in many ways inatructive. A story very similar is rocorded from Kaimtn by 
Mr. Knowles (Iolktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90) Tho queen of tho Kudmiri story kas been 
localised at Agri, and the whole tale has been brought home into the familiar Akbar-Birbal, 
Cycle. in the Kaémirt tale, the Youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories. They are rofused food in a city, and given some in a 
cemetery, The corn incident is in both, as well as that of the shocs. The youth asks the old 
man to cut two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and he enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to ontertain a guest. The message to the qneen is much more 
mysterious, and & young man disguised as a female slave in the sandna, is discuvered by all the 
servants being made to Jump over a pit. 


Mr. Jacob’s remarks (Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250 djmay be quoted: =“ Thb latter awl je is 
‘the formula of the Clever Less who guesses riddles, She has been bibliographised by Prof, 
‘Child (Hnglish and Scotch Ballade, I. 485); see also Benfey, KI. Schr. II. 156 aq. The sex teat » 
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at the end is different from any of those enumerated by Prof. Kéhler on Gonzenbach, (Seeti 
Mahr. TI. 216.) Here we have a further example of a whole formula, or series of fiidedas: 
common to most Huropean collections, found in India, and in @ quarter, too, where European 
influence is little likely to penetrate. Prof. Benfey in an elaboyate dissertation (Die Kluge 
Dirne in Ausiand 1859, Nos, 20-25, now reprinted in KT. Schr. IT. 156 sq.) has shewn the wide 
spread of the theme in early Indian literature (though probably there derived from the folk} 
and in modern European folk literature,” : 





The old village Brihman, of Mirzipur, who told the story was certainly ignorant of any 
Huropean folkloro, and the chango in the incidents and its localization between Kaémir and the 
North-West Provinces are most instructive.* 


No. 8.— The Princess who loved her Father like Salt 


There was once a king who had three sons and five daughters, One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. Onc said that she 
loved him like sugar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 
lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
“ Bitter love isno love at all.” So he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jungle. 


When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to weep, and as she 
wept she began to soratch the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
ease of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw & golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sont for masons and made them build her a palace all of gold, and there 


she lived until her son way born. 


One day her father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whose leaves were made of the tepaz; and among them sat a peacock, , In the morning 
he went to his court and told, hig courtiers of his dream. “ Whoever will shew me the things [ 
have seen in my dream,’’ seid he, “to him I will give half my Kingdom.” “Many-soldiere tring 
to perform the task and failed; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on ‘the quest, 
By ehgnce they came into the jungle where their sister lived. She was sitting on the baleony, 
and recognised them. She suid to her son, “Your uncleg are passing by; go and ¢all them.” 
When they came in they were astonished to see such a splendid palace in the jungle. At laxt 
they came to think that {t must be the ahode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not cut it, and butied it in the ground, Soon after the boy returned and. 
asked them where they were going. They told him their mission, and he asked them -to les 
him accompany them, They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag, eid wished “ 
join them in order to rob or murder them. So they thought it best to start at ene amd.not to 
take him with them. a cs a eae 

When the boy returned and found that they had started without bim, he told his mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. : ule - came up ST ee 
“Why do you distrust me? If you let me go with you, I will help you in your e 
So 4 ae on with them, and ee some time they oame to a well and they told aaa draw 
water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate; and he called va chain 
gate in the woll, I am going in to see what is there. Wait here six: months = ‘me. i : 
Jumped into the well, passed throug gate, and came into a lovely ee 7 sau ni ve 
splendid palace. He went inside an®poked about and on a couch in mee a age pH 
& beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut off and was laid at her 2 oo 


—*CI would throw out, as a hint for the ultimate solytion of the origin of sugh, See ae —— pelney = 
atill used as a form of divination precisely in the manner in which ye find them employed 1 dal _ 
Golden Bough, 11.168; ante, Vol. EX. p. 198.--Hp-] 
* Told by Shindis ObamAr of Chaukiyp, Mixzapur. 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy’s 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in {he morning he started off in search of his prey. 





When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he had found his way there. ‘If the Deo finds you here,” said she, “he 
will eat you.” ‘As Iam here [ will stay here,” he said; and as lie was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, “Tam going to turn youinto a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating this spell.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo arrived.be called out, “ Nhanmansdyan, khunmansdyan,?’ that 
is to say, “Fee fo fum! I smella wan.’ But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting off her head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and he told her the wholo story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she; “my name is Chandi Part (Silver Fairy); the second is Sénd Part 
(Gold Fairy); and the third is Zamurrad Pari (Topaz airy), We are all in the hands of this 
Deo. IE you go to Séné Part your object will be accomplished.” 


So she gave him a letter to Séna Pari, and he took it to her. Hefound her in the same 
state as Chandi Pari, and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read hor sister’s 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo camo she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sont him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom he also found in the 
game condition as her sisters. He began to plot with hor how he could manage to release the 
three sisters. Hesaid, ‘If you agree to accept my aid, when the Deo eomes, tell him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, and that it would be a 
gofl thing if he would bring your sisters here.’ When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, “The world docs not hold the man who can tako my life. But, of course, I 
would dic if my pigeon wore killed,” “ Which pigeon do you mean?” shoasked, ‘‘In Folin 
jungle,” ho said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon ina cage. If any one 
were to get my pigeon Iam ruined.’ She thon induced him to bring her sisters to her, and he 

fepeated a manira and the throe came togother, After somo time the boy asked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “All three of us love yon, and you shall not go without us,’”’ 
Farther they said, “You must go to Fulin jungle and tind the bunyun tree, open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and then. the Deo will die also,”” 


He did as they told him, and when the Doo was dead, ho asked them Ieave to go home. 
They gave him three pictures of themselves, and taught him a manira and said, ‘* Whenover 
you wish our presonce you have only to repont this spell, and wo will come out of our pictures.” 
Furthor they said, “If you wish to make a platform of silver and the other things such as your 
grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our heads, and anything you dosire will 
appear.” 


So the hoy dived up the well, and when he was only two eubils from tho top he called out 
to the princes to help him ont; but they said, “We will not take yon out unless you give us 
the things which you have brought with you.” He gavo thom tho pictures of the fairies; but 
when thoy got thom, they would not take him oat, and hawas obliged to go Lack and live in the 
house to which he had gone at the beginning. The ©. wont home, and as they ‘were 

passing the place whero the boy’s mothor lived, sho asked thom what had become of her son. 
They answered that he had been with them until a few days before, and liad then gone away 
by himself, She sent mon to search for him, and by chance they halted by the samo well. 
Fearing the sound of voices he came up, and whon they suw him they pulled him ont, When 
Be :came to his mother he told her all that bad happened, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people coliected there, and they were talking about the platform wHich 
the king had seen in his dream, He complained to the king that the princes had robbed him of 
three pictures. The King orderdd the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 
them he told them to produce the platform and other things by means of them; but they sould 
not do so as they were ignorant of the spells, The boy then asked the kino’s leave to try, and 
permission was given him, He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of gold with java 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom -and 
the hand of his daughter; but he said that he could accept nothing until he took the advice 
of his mother. The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no 
salt in any of the dishes. The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him # dish 
seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole history. He was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 


son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 


NOTES. 


The story is incomplote, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it, The 
fairies should come in and have their heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
fairies should be punished, Ahanmansdyan, =."fee fo fam,” in Chamir tales. I suppose it 
comes from khina == to eat: manushya = man, The fairies with palaces underground reached 
through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. He is as stupid as these goblins 


usually are. ° 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAKATIYA 
DYNASTY. 


The BkAémranitha inscription, edited by Dr. 
Fultzsch (ania, Vol. XXI. p. 197), furnishes the 


following list of the Kakatlyas of Oraagal :— 
(1) Betmardja. 
(2) PrédarAja. 
(3) Rudraddva. 
(4) Mahfdéva. 
(5) Ganapati; 8 1172 = A. D. 1250, 


Dr. Hulizsch assumes that the “ Rudradéva” 
of this group is identical with the “ Rudra” of 
the Anumakond inscription and that he was, 
consequently, a son of Prédardja. This assump- 

‘tion, however, involves a serious chronological 
The Anumakond imecription fur- 
nishes Rudra with the date 8. 1084== A.D. 1162, 


difeulty. 


and by its cvidence he would appear to have 
begun to reign in A.D, 1160. Ganapati’s date, 
according to the Hkfmrandtha inscription, is 






Dr. Hulizsch’s genealogy of the yas we 
have only one king — Mahidéva — tome gap. 


Tradition records that Mah&déva fell in battle 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Ganapati a much longer reign than 
We are, ‘under the circumstances, entitled to do. 


8. 1172 = A. D. 1250, 90 years later. If 1 accept 


We know that Ganapati died in A. D. €5¥7;, 
and local records say he was suoseeded. | a 
wife, who survived him either 28 or $8 years, If 
there is any truth in this, it suggests the inference 
that Ganapati himself had « short reign. It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliance on 
this kind of evidence, aud in this case the Prata- 
porudriya of Vidyénitha makes his successor 
his daughter, 

In spite of this, however, there is still » dif- 
culty in covering the period between Rudra‘and 
Ganapati satisfactorily. oe te ’ 

If we give Rudra a 30 years’ feign, his father 
Prida having probably had a long one, and allow 
to Mah&déva the usual 25 years, we should still 
have to dastund a 40 ‘Years’ reign for Ganapata, for 
which we have ‘ho special justification. 

The possibility has been suggested of another 
Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 
between the Rudra of the Anumakoyd inecription 
and the Mahidéva of the Hkémrandtha group. 
This is by no means unlikely. 

In the first-place, to judge from the wordmg 
of the Hkdémran4tha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Rudra mentioned in it is a 
son of Prédaréja. It merely states —“‘ after him,” 
i. ¢., Prodarija, “this race was adorned by Rudra~ 
déva.” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the ‘identification of this prince with the “Rudra” 
of the Anumakond inscription. He may a8 
easily have been a later ruler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Bkém- 
ran4tha inscription. 


But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 


Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
Yadavas and the Ka&katiyas. That between 
Mallngj and Rudra, and that between Singhana 
TI. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he affirms that Jaitugi the Yfidava 
(A. D. 1191-1209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible to follow him. 


In the Vratakhanda of Hémadri (see Bhandar- 
kar’s Dekkan, p. 82) Jaitugi is represented as 


slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailaiyas,” while the ‘ 


Paithn grant af Ramachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne. It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ganapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the HkAmran&tha insoription. But to do ao 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. 


To make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaitugi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A.D. 1209, Jaituyi's final 
date. As he died in A. D..1257, that would give 
him « 50 years’ reign; but we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, is all the other 
~ wey. ; 


The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could be proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly. Tho list of the KAkgttyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows :— 


Frdla, Prédardja ... ... circ. A.D. 1110-1160 


Rudra 1... : stip Tye » «11601195 
GanapatiT. ... 1. a. 5; » LI95—1290 
Rudyva IT. 1. ne nee yy 3 1220~1937 
Mahadéva (traditionally) ,, » 1237-1240 
Ganapati II. aan ane one $4 a” 1240~1257 


“Is it not possible that some of the numerous 

KAkattys inscriptions might throw light on this 
point and clear away some of the confusion of 
names and dates, which at present prevents the 
formation of any satisfactory and systemutic 
ehronology of the dynasty? Perhaps some 
sontrtbutor might be able to direct his attention 
tothis problem, 


rel ee ee ; 
“kita bos : i 


C. Masst Dugy. 


INTERCHANGE OF INITIAL K AND PIN 
BURMESE PLACE.NAMBS. 

Ante, p. 19, I noted the change of Kabéng to 
Pabéng (Bassein) and of Kak‘in to Pakan 
(Pak‘ingyi). I now give more instances, Mr, 
Thirkell White informs me that the inodern 
Puntu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo district,— 
Kuntu of older writings. 


Of the reverse process there is an instanee at 
Maulmain. The “Farm” Caves near that town 
are well known to visitors, as one of the sights. 
The word “ Farm” represents the old Shin 
P*arum=-Burmese Kayun, Also in Tataing 
the Burmese word Bama, a Burman, becomes 
Khama: see Huswell’s Peguan Language, p. 46. 


By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 
inscriptions preserved at the Muhfasmnt Pagoda 
at Mandalay I find that the spelling of Kuk‘an 
(ante, p. 19) is really and invariably Kak‘an, 


R.. 0. Tawerz, 


euler 


TALAPAY—PALAPOIN. 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin = Buddhist monk, so common, 
until quite lately. ’ 

In the Museum of Archmology at Cambridge 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modem 
type, with a brass chain round its neck, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion, On the medallion 
is cut the inscription given below and the figure 
of » Buddhist pricat or monk. The figure is 9 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs. 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loubére’s, 
Kingdom of Siam, 1698, and in the Péres Jesuites’ 
Voyage de Siam, 1686, and other illustrated books, 
and maps of that period. Beyoud that the image 
came from tho Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, I 
believe, no further history. So the date may be 
taken aa about 1700 A. D. 


Inscription. | 
Talapay | i.e. Religionit in Pega Regno 
effigics 1! | 
inventa in Tomplo ruinogo ad ripam-, fume 
Syrian jj. 


From this we gather that the old visitor to 
Burmo *:: that the image of Buddha was an 





image Gi monk, probably on account of the 
dress, ome that he found it either in a hyaung 
(monustic building), or in a pagoda, on the banks 
of the Pegu River near Syriam. 
Talapay is an interesting variant of the welk 
known Talapain. i 
RB, 0. TEMPLE. 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 


(Taz Tataina Counter or Burma). 
BY MAJOR BR, C. TEMPLE. 
I. The Caves sbout Maulmain. 


N company with Mr F. O. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the caves 
referred to by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his “Notes on an Archeological Tour in Ramafifiadésa,” 

ante, Vol. XXI. pp, 3774. 2 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmain! and. 

Thatén (Pat‘én). Those that ‘were visited, and it may be said, that are so far known, were :— 

(1) the ‘Farm’ Caves, about 10 miles frongiMaulmain on the At‘arin River; 
(2) the D‘ammaba Caves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (Gyaing) River: 
(3) the Pfagat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from Maulmain; 

(4) the Kogun Caves, on the Kigan Creek, near P*igt, 28 miles from Maulmain ; 

(5) the Binji Caves, on the Dén¥amf River, 51 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 

Thatén. . 

Maulmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B‘inji, are within an easy day’s journey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the Harm Caves, out of the regular rontes, and are, consequently, but little visited, 
—indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage # launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 

‘ In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to That6n and Martaban, the 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the s 
Kalyint Inseriptions at Pegu concerning “this very rainy country of-Ramafiia.”® | ‘tengo 

It is extraordinarily diffcnlt to obtain any information in Maulnain coneerding the’ aati 
quities of the surrounding country. From statements made ié me it would appear thet *nany 
caves exist along the At‘ardn River and along the upperrfeaches of the DénBamt River but 
until each story is verified it is most unsafe to rel n anything stated locally. 

The British Burma Gasetteer states 1 page 37, that there are no less than 28 groups: 
of caves in the Amherst District, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these _ 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along tie 
banks of the At‘arin. All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) Inahill oppoges 
the ‘Nidén Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain: (2) in a hill a mile and a half. intend: thon 
the Quarries; here thore is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 400 ft, awarrdW kod 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and sevérdl ‘sthaflér caves in the 
neighbourhood: (3) at P‘absung, 36 miles up the river; here is & cave with a hole in the 
ceiling leading to a chamber filled with books and old ivory,:-which was visited by Crawfurd 
(Umbassy to Ava, page 355), and runs right through the rocks, like that at D'ammabé: (4) at 
the Hot Springs (At‘aran Y6b0), 41 miles up the River; where there are said to be more caves. 

Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burma Gazetteer, hes kindly collected for me, inaddition to the information above given, 


















Aid ment iran besoiternteeTat} 





1 Callod Maulmain or Moulmein by Hgpenglish, Mélimyaing by the Burmans, Mutmwtlém by the Talaings, 
and Ramapura in historical and epigraphic dosuments, It seems to have been called Molamyaing and Maniaymyaing 
by the Englich at firet— vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, published 1829, pp. 282, 355, eb p ose, soalidaasti 
Burmese War, 1837, the word appears a3 Moalmein, in a Gasetie notification of 1826, quoted at p. lil. Low calls it 
Malamein in his papers, 1888, As, Res. Vol. xviii. p. 128 .! Miscebl. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. i. p. 179 f. 
Mr. Oortel in his Note on a Tour in Burma in March and April 1892, pp. 18ff,, also mentions the journey herein 
described. 2 See ante, p. 86. pee ; 
® Probably the same aa those mentioned below aa being of ipa tarts ates 4 igi baia leg es ea 
and gives a good acodunt of the At‘arin Yébh (Mtevell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol, i. p. 196} and also notie#, 


{p. 197) the P’Abaung Cave, which he calls Phabaptaung, 
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the following information, from native sources, as to the caves in the Kyaiki‘amt op 


Amherst District. 

There are in the Jain-balwin (Gyne-Salween) Sub-division five caves, viz, the 
K‘ayén-S‘addan (Farm : see post, p. 8294.) in the K‘ayén Hill, and the N £4 up the At‘aran River. 
the D‘ammaba (see post, p.33] ff.) and the S‘addan up the Jain River. The first four are situated 
in the Tayaéna Circle, and the last in the Danpadaing Circle. The K‘ayén Hill is a mile and a 
half from the K‘ayén Village, and two and a half miles from the ZaSabyin Village (on the 
At‘arin ?), The usual routes are, by road to Nyaungbinzék, four miles, thence across the Ferry 
over the Nyaungbinzék Creek (= At‘arin River), and thence by road to the Hill, four 
‘ miles: or by boat or launch up the At‘arin River to ZaSahyin Village (on the At‘arin P), 18 
miles, and thence by cart to the Hill, 25 miles. The Nga Cave is two and a half miles distant 
in a separate hill: Only the K‘ayén Cave, of the above, has any remains in it, The D‘ammaba . 
Cave is reached by boat or launch up the Jain River, 19 miles, and contains about 1,000 images, 
of which 100 are in good order, and one chuitya4 The S‘addan Cave is two miles from 
Kos‘énbin Village, six miles from Naunglinji Village, and 18 miles north of AxSabyin (on the 
Jain). The usual routes from Maulmain are by boat or Jannch up the Jain River to ZaBabyin, 13 
miles, and thence by cart 18 miles: or by boator launch to Donaing Village, 28 miles, and thence 
by cart, 15 miles. This cave is said to be a mile Jong, and to contain a chailya and three 
imdges.in bad order (two being broken) at the entrance. It is about 60 feet above ground 
level, and is reached by 100 masonry steps in practicable repair, 

In the Kdkarék Sub-division there gre eight caves, viz, the 8&4, the three P‘abék Caves, 
the Pabafiun, the Taungbalwé and the Yabé-Mént‘t, The first six are in the Mydpadaing 
Circle and the last two in the Myawadi, and all aro reached from K yonddjt Village, which ig 47 m. 
by boat or launch yy the Jain River. The 88 Cave is in the little Pabok Hill, ten miles from, 
Kyénd oj i. at contains Ave or six boxes of old MSS., but no images, Theso aro said to be 
in good cen dition. The gave in GO ft. above ground level, and is approached through old jungle 
paths. ¢ The three P‘Aabék Caves are in the Groat PYibdk Hill and about 200 yards apart, nine 
miles/trom Kydnd6ji. Two of se cavos contain images and chaityae in bud repair, The caves 
arsFiom 30 feet to 60 feet above ground lovel, and are appronched by old jungle paths. The 
abatiun Cave is eight miles from Kyonadji. It lias no contents and is about 60 feot from the 
ground level. The approach is bad by difficulé jungle paths, The Taungbalwd Cave is nine 
miles from Kyéndéji. tis 22 feet above the ground level, approuchad by bad jungle paths, 
and has no images init. The Yabé and Mént't Caves are im the Td Hill, about fifteen 
miles from Myiwadt Village, which is 45 miles by road from Kydnddjt. They are about 
60 yards apart and 1,000 feet from the ground level. Tho Yabd Cave contuins ehiityus, images 
and old MSS, in bad condition. These caves are very difflendt of aceoss through thick jungle 
and are rarely visited, or as the Burmese informant pois its —~ “ne one has ever bean there!” 

In the Pagat Sub-division there are five caves, viz, tho Kogun, tho Yabdébyan, the 
Pagat, the Webyan, and the Taunggalé, ‘Tho first three are in the ‘in Sivinge Cirele and the 
lust two in the Myaingjt Circle. To veuch the first three, the asnal route is by boat or launch up 
the Salweon to Pragat, 27 miles (see port, p, 386), and thenes hy row.’ Hach enve is close to a. 
village of the same name, and the first iwo are ench about three miles from Paght hy different 
cart roads, and about three miles from cach other, ‘Kor detailed deseriptious of the Pagat and, 
Kogun Caves, soo ynst, p. 335 ff, Tn the Yabébyan Cave ure images and vheityas, The usual 
route to the Wébyiin and Taungyalé Caves is by launch to Shwégun Village up the Salween, 

76 miles, and thence by boat. Wébyan Villuge is about six miles beyond Shwégun, and the 
cive is some two. miles inland. It contains chattyes and inuyges, aud is about 50 feet above 
uggound level, but is easily approached hy stops lately made to the ontrance. The Taunggalé 
Gave is similarly aboot two miles inland froin Myasingjf village, whieh is three miles beyond 
Shwagun. This cave is about 700 feet up the hill, appronehed by uw bud road over hill and . 
throat seeele. It contains chaityas and images. | 

er Pe, * This loéal statement is guesswork (see youl, p. 38), 
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In the That6n Sub-division are two caves, the Minlwin and the Winbén, both in the 
D‘antiminlwin Circle. The usnal route is by launch. up the Salween and Dén¥%amf Rivers 
70 miles, to (P) Diyinzék, and thence ten miles back to Winbén Village by boat. The Winbén 
Cave isa mile from the village, but contains no images. The Minlwin Cave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from Maja Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images 
put above it is a large marble slab (P inscribed), which is an object of fear and Bevacance! 
This information from Thatén I look upon with some doubt. The description corresponds 
generally with that of the Btinji Cave given below at p. 388. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B‘inji Cave, and that Winbén is the village I have called later on (p. 338) 
Bin‘laing or Nyaungjio, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as tho B‘injf Cavo, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and chatéiyas in ib. 

Wear Maulmain there are ten caves in the Kyauktalén Hill, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the town by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
chattyas, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktalén Village and about 20 
to 30 yards apart. They are easily approached from the village. 


This information, and that I have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to - 


shew that there are at least 40 caves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, viz., from the 
11th to 15th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archeological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 


their extreme importance. 


In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention fo these - 


remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

I may mention that Oaves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found further Hast in the aos States, vide Bock,. Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 #., 301; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, vide Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin- 
China, p. 286 f.; and in Siam, vide Bowring, Stam, I. p. 167. 

2. The ‘Farm’ Caves. 


The ‘Farm’ Caves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite places for | 


picnics and pleasure partios for the European population of the town, and also for the Watera 
population, Burmese, Talaings, and Hindu Natives of India,5—who combing, hiwever, 
religious worship with thoir outing. The Chettis (Madrist Hindu money-lending’ class) of 
Maulmain have built themselves a rest-house ouiside one of the Caves, and ‘there is, of course, 


also a Burmese rest-honse or zayae. » Say 3 
The name ‘Farm’ appears to be a corruption of the Sha néme of the place, Parum 


‘(Pharum). FP ‘Arum, as a plave-name, is one of the many relics of the old Shin occupation of 
this part of Burma, the syllable ‘4 (precipitous rock) appearing in several place-names of the 
same cluss in the neighbourhood ; ¢ g., P‘lkat (Bur. P*igat), P‘ain, P‘byauk, Pralat, Pranp‘é, 
P'inun, P‘aank, P‘irdsin, P‘ibin, P‘lwta, etc. “However, the name ‘Farm Caves’ is so firmly 
established, so far as concerns Huropeans, that it may be safely regarded as the proper one. 
The Burmess name is K‘ayén® (spelt Karyn and pronounced K‘ayun to the present 


writer), after the neighbouring village of that name. Another derivation of ‘‘Farm” is from 


the guano in these caves, which was Btrh: perhaps is still, farmed out to contractors, 
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5 Hindus all over Burma worship at the Buddbiss dhrines and’ pagodas. At the great Shwédagin Pagoda at 
Bangoon they may be seen at their devotions in donsiderakie numbers. The pagoda and shrine attendants in Lower 
Burma are uaually aluo Hindus from India, wis have. talteti the place of the old page slaves. 

“ '€ Woo interchange of initial p wad Bin Burrese place-names, feo ante, p- 19. 
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The Farm Caves, like all those mentioned in this paper, are situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain 
aud were evidently excavated by tho sea at no remote geological period. They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some being of large size. 

There are two distinct sets, one of which was formerly used for religions purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented, The other has always been left as nature made it. The former is the 
K‘ayin Cave proper, the latter, which is about 600 yards distant southwards, is called the S‘addin 


Cave. There is a third unornamented vave called tho Nga Cave in a billabout2é miles distant, 


The first set consists of an entrance hall running parallel with the faco of the rock, a long 
hall roming into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the “ Chaitya Hall” of 
Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture (Chap. V.), und a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of the form of the cave, and in front of it 
is the artificial tank, which*invariably accompanios these remains. The following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the construction, 
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Shelch Paro of the Pidrum{H yore] Ca PO aiag 


The straight parallel linos represent brick and plaster platforma srocted for images of all 
sorts; of Gautama Buddha himself and of his worshippers or yaheua (ss raluin’ = Pali, arahash 
c= Bkr, arhania? == arhat), At the circular spots neartha south ontrance and in the Entrance 
Hall are small pagodas, and at asimilar spot near tho north entrance is a eédt (= Pili - 
chétiyah = Skee. chattya) or #,8 a8 tho modern Burmewo cull it, of interesting constraction. Ai 
= tags word 1a also preserved in modern Burmeno an rahanid, pron. yahande, Seeman hs die 

On the platforms of pagodas such atructures reprosent tho old top-ornamants or umbrellas (t'fe) of the, », 


weaidezaehigh when taken down to make way for new ones are bricked in by amall chailyaslike atractnres, and ae 
Architectith Be, 


ta a pitas The word t'€ haa become popularised aa tes by Bergusson's History of eon 
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the point indicated in the plan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof 
most probably into a higher cavo in the rock, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 


The whole of the caves above described were clearly at one time crammed with 
images of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kogun, Binjt and D‘ammaba Caves still 
are. These have nearly all now been destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India 
from Maulmain. Tho proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for ngarly area 
years, the existence for many years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this spocies of desecration, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken place. 

There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama? Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feot in length and others not mach less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made attest their. 
antiquity.° Some of the stulactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other caves, notably that at D‘ammabé. All over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cottastuck on witha cement. The best 
preserved of these partic lav remains are high wp on the south wall at the deep end of the Chaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yahdns are kneeling opposite one of the huge ShwéSdyaungs or 
recumbent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural domo to picture the ‘Church’ (bing'd = sang‘a); 4. ¢., a numerous cirele of yahans 
praying round a central fignre of Gautama under the Bo (=Béd‘t=Bur. Bodt) Tree! Plate I. 
which is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chaitya Hall, looking along 


a 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 


above mentioned. 








The best way of visiting the Farm Oaves is to take a hackney carriage (these are . 


‘numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Maulmain) to the Nyaungbinsék Perry on the 
At‘arin! River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence Proceed by bullock cart 
to the caves, another four miles or 60. “Where is no difficulty in the journey, as it is constantly 

made and the people en route consequently quite understand what is wanted, It is advisable, 

however, to give notice to the bullock drivers of the intended journey. The roads are now good 


all the WAY. x 
| : 8. ‘The D‘ammaba Cave. 


The D‘ammabaé Oave is distant from 
near the banks of a side-stream behind an is : 
small bright gilt pagoda on a high precipitous rock jutting picturesquely,!? as usual, into the 
River, (See Plate XI[X.) ‘Near the pagoda are yaungs (monastic buildings) of the ordinary 
village type. The Cave is in a range of limestone rocks of some height -beiind the village 
and distant about quarter of & mile, and there is no difficulty in procuring ‘guides from the 

village. The peculiarity of this Cave ia that ib rans right through ta6 rock, and so is better 


lighted than is usually the case. 


It contains a great number of st 

o Sik. Gautama = PAH Gétama = Burmese GddamA and Gid‘amA (= Anglo-Indian goddama, used for any 
Buddhistic image). ; ? 

10 Many of the figures are, however, quite modern, héving neen placed there by worshippers of the present day. 
Local information places the number at 68, of which only 3: ad new in good order. 

il This cave ia much disfigured by coribbled names of prey in many languages: 
Hindustani, Hindi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Burmese and Chinese. 

14 This word in pene in Orawfurd’s Ava, 1829, and-in-Spearman’s Gazetteer of Burmah, 1880. Itis Atharam 
in Wilson's Burmese Wor, 1827, p. txill. 1 fev ihie.paiat frequently called the Ny = rie 

18 One of the most striking facts in Burm is the heautifal and pieturesque situations of the pagodas and 
public buildings. They are comparable in this vespect to the religious etractures of the Lepchas in Sikkim. See 
Journals kept in Hyderabad, EF ashen, Sebkon and Negal, by Six B. Temple and B. C. Temple, Vol. II. pp. 206-207, 


Bik BR. Temple's Oriental Hopertoncs, py 79-74. See aileo post, p. $61 #. 


alactites and stalagniites, some very large, and 


English, French, Gerrf&n , 


Maulmain about eighteen miles and: is sitnated .. 
land in the Jain River. There is village and a ° 


Pd 
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apparently all were originally ornamented. This may give a clue to the age of the orng. 
mentation on further investigation, by dotormining whother the unormumented stalactites and - 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of themagain are now only partially ornamented, and it is Possible 
that the unornamented parts may have been formed since the ornament was put on. 


The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 











oe Pi. eden roof apparently leaching lo upper cave 
, banked tv hole tw the roof. | 
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Shelely Plaw at the Dammabe Cave 


The general design in the interior seems to have been to huild up a pagoda or chatiya at | 
both the east and west entrances, and to fill in the contre of the hall ur cave with images and,‘ 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms, Along thu sides ix a great mass of images dn . 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A yonoral iden of thu style of ornamentation 
and design can be seen from the interior view of the Btinjt Cave given on Plate IL | 


The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautams 
“Buddha and Yahans, of all sizes, from four inches in height to shout life-size. These - 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiofly ved (AinSupudd'4), and of torra-cobta fastened 
on by a cement. There are also signs of glazed ware having buon employed in places, and - 
abundant signs of a goneral gilding! of the figures in days gone by, When new, and brightly 
colored and gilt, the effect of tho ornamentation must have heen very fina, (See Plates VI. 
and VII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usnal Indian chirdyh form, are to be 
found. These must have boon used, as now, for illuminating the images on foast days, Much - 
broken pottery also lies about; the remains nudoubt of water-pots aril of pots for votive flowers, 
u8@1 on similar occasions. : 


All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down tho contre of the Cave, are of | 
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saueeee ie Seng tee == Skr, ‘ goose-foot,’ and in tho name of a mineral (red oxide of meroury). 
pr9 Ulex rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildin It is partioularly well suited as #: 
ground for gold, black, white or gray Ornament. ‘ re ai : a) 


<M Sue gilding waa not always of good quality, as ai i 
ee SE pein verdigrin, Ag 7,28 in many instances the images that remain are now waa 
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brick and plaster, and now very much ruined. There is a general idea among those who 
have visited this Cave, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. IE. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histe- 
rical evidence is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now-visible is that which is inevitable in Burma. When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, and the hébé, (spelt husél = Pali kusalas, a ‘good work’) 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts,and as each large image is supposed. 
to have valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. This is sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a time 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IV. and V. shew pagodas thus treated in the Koégun 
Cave, and if may be said that, in the Cave remains in Ramawitiadésa generally, it isthe rule 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammapba. , 


The Hastern Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere massof bricks, plaster and broken. 
images, some of which may still possess great archeological valne. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now boarded-over. This leads to an upper chamber or cave, im 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetieer, 
Vol. IL, p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the othercaves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized.1é 


Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the roek, Sut whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 


There is a very large number of images of all sizes and in all stages of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate IL relating tii © 
the B‘inji Cave, gives some idea of the state ofthe floor at D'sinmab&. These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of the-first use Gf #he Cave fo% religious purposes up 
to quite modern times. They are made of many materigls.:— wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotta, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes. They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
_ looks like Barmese resin (pron. bisst, spelt sachchés = (sach) bit, wood, + (ché?) si, oil). It 

is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface a8 originally designed, whereas the 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. Thestate of the wood, whieh is appar ai 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images will go a 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they, were eponiied ; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not Jess than # oartein number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may farther be fairly argued that, when once the 
caves became established as recognized places for religions ceremonies, abe Brest mare oF seas 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims. 


The images and similar remains are gonerally of the same character in all the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship, (See Plates I., Ia, VI. and VIL) Hxactly 

aikpanlan and the Kyaikpatin Pagddas 


similar images are yet to be seen round the Ky ashen 

at Maulmain, the Myfbéndan Pagoda at Marteban, the Shwézayan and Mulék (or Dajap aya) 

Pagodas at Thatén, the great Shwédag6n itself and. the Silé Pagoda at Rangoon, the Kyaikkauk 
: ete 


kén to a considerable extent, is ceasing to be a literary medium very 
difiieul’ to find an educated Talaing able to read even modern 
and old palm-lesf documents in that tongue, which aré of 
await the labours of the expert student of 4 





1% The Talaing language, though still epo 
rapidly} so much go that it is already extremely ; 
documents in his native language, and the epigraphic 
supreme value te the history of Lower Burma will even now have to 
future, : : ; ; 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyint Ding (sind) at Pegu, and round 
the great Shwémédd Pagoda at the same place.” Whether these images were originally made 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Caves by the dovout and there deposited, ig 9, question 
to be settled hereafter. For it must be remembered that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p‘ayé (image of Gautama Buddha) ‘to travel,’ as:tho people put it, 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D‘ammaba Cave, Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, moro strictly, tablots impressed with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, bub not commonly, notes painted on the back. The 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufficiently complete for reading is 
that given below, full-size. 











Fagsiunaile, full size, of the arscription on tha badk of aterra ootka, tablet 


unpressed in front within Image of Gautama Buddha. From 
the Demmabé Cave: 


The characters of the ineription ato Talaing and tho language is Talaing, and it means:? 
“Nge Leh offered to the pagoda curry stuffs from hia ancestral flelds, fish, and property,’ 


' 1 Lately there has hoon printed by tho local Governmont & porfinatory and well-nigh valueless production 
dalled List of Objects of Antiquarian and Archeological Interest in British Burma. Mt in confined mainly to the; 
_ , dated of the principle pagodas in the country and the folk-history thoreof, It is useloun for any purpore, exceps : 
"5, Te'Gnd the names of the pagodas, aud is not even thea of uso, if thoro is more than one pagoda in a plava, as the 
actin} situation of each is nevoy indicated, : 


na * Mer 
a » 1b tatat be borne in mind however, that in the present condition of soholaruhip aa rogatda the Farther, 
Faas, litaiteoes every epigraphic reading shonld properly be regarded as tentative, . 


SOs assume from this be plons Nge Leh held o feast from the produce of his anee 
Bes ae 2” the vegeta, And alzo let locas sone fish ax w good work: (jluita dina: atwtld ‘dd 
EAE) | 
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Transcribed. the inscription runs thus:— ralah matauw na sané ke pon balah=kyu(k). 
The pronounciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nye Leh metd ngé sant kd p'an 
pale- kyaik®® — ‘‘Nge Leh parents’ field curry-stuif fish property offer-(to)-pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne, 
the canopy forming the back-ground of the tablet, Gautama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials—vide Plates IV., V., VL and VIL. 
Inthe D‘ammaba Cave a large full-sized seated figure has an inscription, white letters on a 
black ground, on the canopy, above either shoulder. As it ison plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, bat it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century (vide the Pdsas daung 
Inscription near Prome, @xte, p. 1 i). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the spot says).2! The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them aunually to 
get rid of skin dixenses, There are several such places in the Amherst District, notably the 
At‘arin Yébi (Hot-waters) on, the At‘ardn River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Helfer. | " 
The way to reach Dfammabs is by special launch from Manlmain, in which case the 

journey takes abont three hours each way, or. by ferry launch to ZaSabyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D‘ammabi, a slow process. The former method of approach is 


very expensive. ) 
4. The P‘agat and Kogun Caves.’ 

The P‘agat Cave on the Salween® River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. Iti is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bate, 
that it is practically not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas oan, however, Be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kogan, Wilson, 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi., a Government Gazette notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of s journoy up the Saluon (Salween), where P‘igat appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake, At that timo the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kdgun, The bats are also mentioned, It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the rock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D‘ammapb4, looks from the 
river like the letters of a huge inscription, This accounts for the persistence of a local idea 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, tho following description from Low’s travels in these parts in 
1833 (Asiatic Researches, Vol, xviii. p. 128 f£.; Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 197) 
refers to Pagat. “In rowing up the Sanlin (= Salween, by misreading the final m for the 
dental n, instead of the guttural ») or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Krtiklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation.. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderable impotuosity. The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter bemg 


oh ALA eee SLU RATERS Ne S529 ara nenacmeatiaeripa tities 


% Pale-kyatk is a compound meaning ‘ to make an offering to a paroda.’ . 

* This was not borne out, however, as regards the Cave, on further enquiries from local officers. 

2B, B. Gazettear, Vol. IT, p, 88 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetieer, I have 
yet found to the D‘ammapb4 Cave is in that intelligent little book, Sir Months in Burma, p. 41, by Mx. Christopher 
Winter, who visited it in 1868. It is there called Dhamathat, as itis usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain 
This is an inetance of striving after a'meaning, becanse ‘Dhammathat’ is a word well-known to most Anglo. 
' Burmans, being the Burmese form of the name of a locally celebrated work, — the Dharmasdsira. 

28 Salween == Bur. spelling Sarhlwan, prom. palwin- : 

% See ante, Vol. NXT. p. 878: and Malooya, Travels, i, G1. Th is.a well established fact that it takes these 
bats 25 to 80 minutes to fly ont of the Ogre to their food every evening.* 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, » 
small pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer, 

 The-cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Buddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many large wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it; tho wooden images were mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rock consists of a grey and hard limestone, The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests, who inhabit a village on 
the opposite bank, could not afford me any information respecting it. No inscription was 
discovered on the rock.” 

Pagat can’ be reached by a ferry launch in about four or tive hours from Maulmain, 
but the beat way is to visit both P‘igit and Kogun at the same timo by special lanneh, ~ an 
expensive journey as alroady explained. 

By a good fair-weather road from Pagat, though somewhat unpleasant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Kogun can be reached by bulfock-cart, if desired. The distance is 
about two miles, The preferable way of getting there is to stop in a special launch at the 
mouth of the Kégun Orcek, about a mile short of PYigit, and thenee either reach the Kogan 
Village by a country boat, if tho tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
for about a mile, The Cave is situated, ag usual, in an isolated limestone rock about a quarter of 
s, mile to the west of the villago. It runs undor an over-hanging ledge of rock for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end. The following sketch plan gives an ideo of it. ; 
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The general plan of the cave proper is evidently that ae oan 
has been taken of the over-hanging ledge and the Seas eine sree — hipaa 
fusely ornamented Entrance Hall. In front of this is a large artificial square shes : . pro- 
in good repair, as the Cave is still aplace for an annual festival at the Burmese tesla? ank kept 
15th April). In front of the tank is the pwe-ground, where Zit Pwas® are w Year (abont 
the occasions when people congregate here. performed on 





There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both 
the 0 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D‘ammatb§. ae and the Entrance 


A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and chattyas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on th 
sketch plans There is also a remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VIL. covered ee 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four ‘inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
muoch larger. On the top of allis a small pagoda or chatiya of the usual modern form. The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude,—standing, seated and recumbent, 


The peculiar position of tho Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates III,, 


IV., V. VL and VIL 


This ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D‘ammabaé and P‘arum, viz, covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Ding‘d or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion. On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the unevew. 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is a special feature of the 
wall decoration of this Oave, dye to nataral conditions, a 

s 

All about the Hntrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly large deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yahans in every material and in every condition, 
besides a mass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from un historical and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Indian 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, aud probably from this Cave alone could be procured,, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Buad- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding comniries, espeoially 


a“, 
‘. 
1 


Siam..27 ooh 

The great mass of the images and remainsare in a state of complete neglect, but, 
Cave is atill in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ones are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion, Every pagoda has been broken 


into for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV.. and V. ; . 
ee een nn tA LE EA OL 
exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play ’ 


% The word nwé (Anglo-Indian pooay or poay) is Burmese, : 
in ite various gonses. Zdt=: Pali jOi, used for j@faka,a Buddhist ‘birth-story.’ The Zit Pwé is consequently a 


modified Passion Play. ‘ 
i - e a 
2 A move in thie direction is being made by the Local Government in Barma. 


as the 
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5. The Binji Cave. 


The Binji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa 
rently indifferently, B‘in‘laing™ and Nyaungjim, on tho left bank of what is usually known to 
Europeans as the DénSami River, but is really the Biin‘laing River? This village is about 
three miles below Diyinzék, and about 51 from Maulmain andil from Thatén. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of Btinji, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
vice-fields from Bin‘laing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water from which 
a, stream issues,20 and over this stream is a singte-plank bridye. Tho Cave itself is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 5V to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it, In 
the rains tho country between Biin‘laing and’ Biinji is flooded, Bin‘laing can be reached from 
Maulmain by ferry-launch to Diyinzék, 52 miles, und thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured at Btivdaing, A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, be moored at Btin'laing, which is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries. In any caso more than one day is necessary for the expedition, 


Bad weather preventod the exploration of this Cave, which is mnch to be “regretted, as itis 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now faded photoyraphs, see Plate IL, takon by the late 
Mr. R. Romanis, the Government Chemical Kxaminer ab Rangoou, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the present awner of tho ferries along the rivers whigh join at Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Diyinztk to Thatdn, however, fortunately shew that tho Cave is 
of the ordinary Ramaiiiiadésa type, though not so profusely ornamented us usual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has boon to pluco a avries of pagodas or ehadtyas down tho centre and images 
on platforms along the sides. This Cave has, howovor, a pagoda just outside it, which is 
unusual; and it will be observed that this pagoda and those shown in the interior are not of. 
ancient form. 7 


The B'inj! Cave is deep and dark, roquiring the uso of special lights, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water flash with the floor, and & pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a hole 
in the roof, or more correvtly in the hill side?! dfter the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spalf Pugiin and Pupun =: Pali Pugima), and of some Jain 
structures in India.*? Thoro is a fino reflection of tho Cave, beth roof and walls, in the pool. 


6, Contents of the Caves. 


Plate Ia gives an idea of the groat variety of images aud objects to bo found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a photograph takon on the spot at Kogun, 
The, objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction fram the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the rained pagoda upon whieh they are placed, They ura mostly of wood, but 
some are of torra-cottia, plastor and stone, 


The modern Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in. 
the garb ofa monk, or p‘inji, with curly hair drawn up inte a knot on the top of the head, 
and the lobes of the cars touching the shoulder; but somotimes the Buddha is still represented 
dressed as Zabtibadé. In these Cave representations thoro is, howover, considerable 


Lil leh ted te er te ee eo en ed Seat he a ae ee me - ae 





at This place is locally idontifiad an “the residone: of Bintlaing or Binkuang, the luxt Taluing king.” The 
tradition is, however, probably a confused references to the notable doings in theas parts of Buyin Naung (= Porte 
Branginoco [Bayinjt Nowngad), ‘Bayin’ being spolt ‘ Biurad') in LSl-1S8t A. 0, and of Bingd Dalal, the leet. 
Talaing king, 1749-17567 A. D, ; 
# The DinGumt and the Chanksarit Rivers join atu fow miles above Dayingdk, aud form together the Bun‘laing 
River, which, after running some 80 inilon, fulla intu the Sulwoon, sone 26 miles above Mualmuin, 
#9 Not mentioned in the lint givon in B, 3B. Gagettiesr, Vol. 1]. p. 88, nate, 
* There are saveral such holag in the P'Arum Caves giving ine offuate of light. Thore ix a cave at Muang Fang in 
the Laos States wherg the same chance affect ooours, Sau Hook, Templar and Mlophunis, p. AY 4, pi 
™ Yule, Mission to Ava, pp. 88-9 and noto; Furgusson, History of Indian Architecture, pp. 616 and 214. | 
wo b'untkrt? and explained og the grest Glowy (b‘ung), by tho Burmese, but with doubtful sccuracy to say 
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variety. When dressed as Zabibadé, the ear lobes, t 
Doles, and the lage Boer etm ae Bed op wih esl ook ele 
fashion, and from this roll there is occasionally something that hangs down to the shotfders (? a 
flower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes appendages ae 
wings hanging down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels ‘6 aes agree 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged sarinent oe 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is much in the modern atyle Ts 
many of the older figures of the Baddha as a monk, the top-knot, there being, of ope aA 
crown, is much elongated so as to form asort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; vide those in the Shin Tazaung at the Shwé Dagén Pagoda; also round the 
Nyaungdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there, A good many thrones lie about the 
Kogun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently mach 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as Zab&badé and as a monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
. respect, making the explanation more difficult. 


Zabibadé requires explanation. There is a story current and yery popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know, yet traced to any Jdtaka, according to which Jambupati (= Bur. pron. 
Zabibadé), Lord of the Harth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of J ambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, have for centuries heen popular in Burmia, 


The serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate Ja in 
two izistances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to the Burman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his possession a fine 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyint Déng at Pégu*®4 are stored several specimens in plaster of 
Gautama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modern fignres of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster was bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a f Siam@se Buddha (Yéd‘aya Paya).” Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at Mandalay, after the war in 1885, was a fine and well Sxecuted copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
& present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 

Images of yahdns plso abound in the caves, always in an attitude of reverence. Those im 
Plate Ia (see also Plates I., [V., VI. and VII.) are of atype quite unknown in the present 
day. Female figures seem to be very rarely met with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate Ia. It belongs to a fallen impressed terra-cotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese sculptor: Mabéndayé (= Vasundhara), Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 

It is obviously impossible with the material 
draw attention to this remarkable field for enquiry, but enough 
to shew how rich it is and how well worth study. 





at present at hand to do more than 
has already been said 


7. Bas.neljefs on glazed terra-cotta tablets. 
home of the Talaing race is, of course, well- 


The importance of Thatén®® as an ancient » We 
from Maulmain by ferry-lannch to Diiym- 


known, and as it is now to be reached with ease 
% Spelt Pegi, and pron. Pagé = PAL Haxhsfivati. Bangermano calls the country Pegi and the town Bago: 


Reprint, 1885, p. 158 has “‘ Bagd in Pegt'* and p. £72 ‘< Pegi or Bago.” ; mere se, Face 
: i: a m- 
85 Spelt bat‘un, pron. patén, == Pali Suvanna-nagara and Suvanpa-bhtimi : ais mrman > 
mivati, etc. It is, like Bassein, 8 canse ofgyild etymological guesses, of which one is to be found in the delightfully 
naive introduction to Gray’s Buddhaghosupputt, P. 14, 
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zék,%%52 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, it is to be hoped that its ruins will at 
last be properly studied. Unfortanately, the time available during the visit now referred to 
was very*short, and the weather wet aud unfavorable for exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the Mulék Pagoda, or Dajap‘ay4, as it is also called , of the usual Sinhalese type, 
with square terraces, or procession paths, surmounted by a sida. Putting aside a discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, ib'is worth noting that into panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed With bas-reliefs, As this 
pagoda was built, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks, 
the unrestored portions are in a state of great deeuy, and many of the tablets have fallen, out, 
while others are much injured and likely to disuppear alun. They are, however, for the pur. 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting medivval manners and costumes, 
Many are mere grotesques, but others are clearly meant to pictnre coutemporary customs, 











These particular bas-relicfs wero carefully examined some yenrs ago by Mr. R. F. 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford but formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
' description given below is partly from personal observation aid partly from his account.8? 


There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsowhere in the Talaing Country at 
one time from the figures on Plates VILL, fig, 1, IX., IXa, X,, XI, XII, and XIIL, which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayre Museum at Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam."® The Pegu tablets ure all said to'have been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in the Awingunaing Quarter, in what is now known as 
Mr, Jackson’s Garden (but sce below, p. 353 ff), That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by thp existence in the neighbourhood of the remning of an unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which wore once faced with laterite blocks. he ruins of the 
pagoda now resemble a square jungle-covered mound, and glazed ware is still dug out of it and 
the neighbouring tank walls in considerable quantitios,” As regards Uppor Burma, at Pagan 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule*’ observed the same atyle of decoration 
in sandstone on the basement of the Mahadtuluth'6njd Kyuung’ (Monastery), Prom Sagaing T 
have photographs of 21 inscribed greon glazed bricks from the ruined procession paths of ° 
the old Sitgénjis Pagoda there, ‘hese exhibit what L take ¢o be scenes from a Jdiakea or: 
Jdtakas, after the fashion at Bhuraut, ete, in lndin. ‘Tho inscriptions are logible enough, but, 
like so many old Burinese inscriptions, not as yet intelligible. Tho languago is Burmese with 
much Pili mixed with? it, Every brick is numbered, and the high numbers on those that 
remain shew what a large quantity must originally have been set up: e.g, 278, 421, 578, 862. 


There is no need to attribute a forsign origin to these tublets, on account of the remarkably 


. good glazing, wherever found. Glazing, especially green glazing, is @ very old art in 
Ramaffiadésa, as the following interesting facts will shew, 


There is still a well-known and important manufaetare ab Twantd,” near Rangoon, of what 
are'now called commorcially Pegu Jars, but wore known, until 1780 A, l)., wl any rate, by a 


a —n YLT ey kere Ae 
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% Spelt Disrafisah‘ip, from digying, the durian frult and «4h, a lnuding placo. It was from this place that the 
mosaengers of King D frdwadi (1837--18d6 A. 1.) need to omburk on bonte up the Donut nud wo thence by,road 
vid Taung-ngt ond YumeéZin to Amurapura with this fetid frult, which Ix asx proat a delicacy to the Burmese as it 
is an objuct of disgust to Huropoans, Yulo notes this fust, op, cil, ps LL, foutnote, Tuung-ngt (Toungoo) is 
alwayé Taunt is Sangorimano; seu Reprint, 1885, pp. lik, do. ' 


uw B.B. Gasetteer, Vol. IL pp. 715-717. Borguason, ist. af Indian Archilerture, pp. 018-614, quotes Mr. 86. John 
from The Phania, Vol II, p. £04 i . ; 
* With the carelessness characteristic of all inhahitauta of Burma those invalunble remains have been 
deposited without a note to shew which are from Pugu and which from Syrian, Syrian in Barmoua is apolt Sanflyan 
and pron. bhanlyin, Jt is the Cirion, Sirten, Serian and Ayrian of old writura, ccm 
_ © Lreceived 71 tablets for tho Phayro Museum quite lately from thia place through the kindness of the owner, 
_, Both. the Pegn and Syriam tablets ard of the Kaine typo, ‘Uhowe from Syriam are from Cupt. 0, 0. Wise’s property: ° 


And were found in the ruined base of an old pagoda outside the S, W, bastion of tho old fort. But seo post, p. 858 &,.. 
“9 Mission to the Court of Ava, p, 164 and Plate xxi, ek 
', © BB. Gavetieer, I. 418; IL. 560. 840. 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pegn Jar is a huge vessel of potter 
about four feet high, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly much prized as a on 
jar in sea-going shipsand for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. ° They 
were exported from Martaban and under the name of that port became famous over the. 
whole of the Hast and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martabin as famous articles of commerce,and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this :—vasa, figulina ques 
valgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, “quin et Lusitaniam 
horum est usus., So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were familiar to the Avaba: 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the ‘*1001 Jours,” quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martabani as ‘‘ une certaine terre verte” and “porcelaine verte,’? In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
found imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban ; ** while, 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, Philippine Islands, Hak. Ed. p. 285£, gives an 
obvious reference,to the Pegu Jar, when he says :—“ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ylocos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly, 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
accouné from whence they got them, nor at what period; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands, The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call cha (tea !), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
dainty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, doesnot keep or Jaat, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as bors, and, under the name gusth, were 
similarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
neferring to Boyle’s Adventures th Borneo, p. 93. 


Wiaencesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Burmans got their art of glazing “with 
tead-oar,’*? as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear’ that an art that had reached the perfeption 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as early as the 

" 14th ceatury, must have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough fo be contem- 
porancous with the earliest date we can reasonably assign to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. | 


As to fixing dates when glazing was actually in use in Burmese on a large scale, 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s. 7. Martaban, in 
Hobson-Jobson. Mr. B. H. Parker in his Burma, Relations with China, p.12, says, quoting from 
Chimese Annals, of the king of P‘iao (Burma), that “the circular wall of his city is built of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead and zinc .... they haves hunilred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware.” This quotation, Mr. Parker tells me, ia From the 
Ham History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the T’ang 
(Chinese). Dynasty (A. D. 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acquired in the year 832 
A.D. He further kindly gave me the following quotation from Fan Ch‘oh’s work on the 
Southern Barbarians :——“ the P‘iao State (¢, ¢., Capital) is 75 journeys south of Zung-ch‘ang, 
and communications with it were opened by Koh-lo-f@ng. In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day’s journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-féng 


is 748-779 A. D. . 


#2 A fing collection of quotations extending from 1850 to 1857 A. D., supporting the above stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule’s Hobeon-Jobson, page 428f. But.be is wrong in supposing the words *Pegu Jar’ to be obsolete, for 
the article is still well known in Rangoon and Burma generally to Europeans to this ‘day Hander eat mame, Hee 
also his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. ii. p. €76: and the valuable quotations in Wilson's Documents of the 
Burmese War (1824), Appx. p. lxiv. Low, @ very carazal observer, in his Geological Observations of Portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, As. Rea. (1888) Vol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also makes the mistake of thinking’the Pegu Jar obsolete. 
See also Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p, 195. He also thought (p. 198) thet Martaban was not settled till 
1286 A. D.: but this was @ mistake. . 48 Galena and rice water, B, B. Gazetiser, 1. 419, 
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The tablets at That6én are found imbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little over two square feet superficial arca. The representations on some 
of therh are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jdélakys, ov Zdts, as the Burmese 
say :— 

(1) Four bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesqued, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their pas'is** tucked up. One of the 
figures on the elephgnt has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shin or Karen fashion. 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back in the fashion* prevailing still farther Kast, 








: (2) A royal figure is riding on a horso and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sen) form the backround. 


(3) A royal figure kneeling before a tristlas® A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 
mon enough in India. Sve Fergusson, Ilist, of Indian Architveturr, pp. 104, 119: also 
Cunningham’s Mehdbidh?, Plate VIII. tig. 2. This picture is comparable with that of the 


? 4 


Nigas worshipping the ¢risdla at Amarivati, given by Fergusson at p. 46, whore there is no 
doubt that the trésdlu is an emblem of Buddha.” 


(4) A groat man, is sitting under umbrellas, A man, kneeling to his right, ig smiling 
and presenting somothing ina box. Below is a pony tied to a tree and an attendant kneeling, 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied ina knot at the side or buck, and their loing girt, 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presenee of a great man — It might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers havo arrived from o distanve in a hurry with a 
presents . 


(5) A woman is knecling before a prince, and in front of: them is aman on a fonrewheeled’ 
cart drawn by a pony. 


(6) A well-dressed man and woman; in a curiona and remarkable cart drawn by 9, pony, 
are in front of a potter’s house. Here one man ia turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay. All the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 


(7) A princess is sonted among Ler women, one of whom is hanging a man by a rope 
through a hole in tho floor.“ 


(8) A king on his throno, and an attondant on cither side; girt nhoutthe loins, hair in a 
knot at the back, 


4 Spelt puch'i3, a Burmoso gotton or silk garmont worn by mon, It ina kind of pobLtivent wound round th 
waist, and is tucked up betwoon the legs when anything roquiring upility cr autivity hun ty be dono, “ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,” (T. Pot. i. 13), would bo a motaphor at once understnd ii Hurnin 

‘5 The Burmese tio thoira in a knot at the top, as id noon in tho modern Lnggen of Ciautama Buddha. A real 
TaungZti (seo ante, Vol. XI. p. 379) wtill woors hin haiy as in tho baw-roliofs, and wo do the Anunexe and Cambodiana 
The Tamils and Tolugus of South Iudin frequently de tho samo alka. T have in my powwession & kneeling figure 
in Sagaing marble from Amarapura with the hair tied at the back. Tho Gamhodinn intlaonae vinible in these 
tablets may help to fix the dato of this Payodn as betwoon the 6th and 10th suntury A.D, Sao page 854 f., post. 

#8 It is very easy, by the way, tv mistuke the vajra for tho trédile in budiadine, meth barred, 

*T See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 381, and Ovrtel’s Tour in Burma, yp. dl, Thopo ina strong tendensy in antiquaries in 
Burma to attribute all Hindu symbols to a pre-Buddhist Hinduism, Thin ignotos all ‘Yantrik influence on 
Buddhism in Burma, which, howevor distasteful te the modem Burman, in, T think, a dangorous thing todo. It 
certainly cannot be dono in discussing any Buddhist remains in Lndia, and thery are many signa of Tantrik 
influence in the ideas of the Burman Buddhist of to-day. Phayro(1at, Num. Orient, Vol. LL Part 1. p. 88) falls 
into the “ Hinduism” mintake, and so describes what is & couvoutional Buddhint chatlya ona “ Pogu Medal” ag 
the trident (trisdia) of Siva, moralising accordingly, The latust work on such points, writtun in Burma, Gray's 
Huddhag hosuppatti, 1802, sticke tightly to the Buddhaghtwa ard prueBuddhistio Hinduism theorios, | 

#8 But sao below No. 8. 

. # My. St. Joho hea an ingenious oxplanation of this. In every Talaing house thore ina room sot apart for the 





girls bq sleep in, and this has a hole in the fvor, Lovers come under tho house and put thoir hands through this 
hole, By & sign, or the fool of the hand, the girls know if the right man has, come. If thu wrong man comes, “ Woe’ ° 


betlde him.” 


" 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him, In the background iS & 
nan being “ elbowed.’*60 : “er 


(10) Aman ina garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous'serpent. A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left, one behind the other. The head- 
dresses are all of the well-known. Naga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 


(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is carried on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c. 


(12) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
_ has hold of the victim’s hair with one hand and holds a sword in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around.are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 


The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently @ more serious meaning. A greatnumber represent, no doubt, 
what we should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and médiwval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. An attempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies ind 
the heads of every creature known to the artists; They are generally represented as being 
naked as to tho body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt in the 
fashion of the poorer classes of the ‘time. The glazing of all the tablets is good and. regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue. The biue colour of some 
of the bodios represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. One of the tablets 
vepresents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with ashort garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after the fashion of the Malay sarwng, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam, p. 115, illustration, which confirms the idea 
that these grotesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 


On some, however, of the Pegu tablets are representations of greatspersonages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled. (See Plates IX., Xa, XII. and XIII.) “Only one, out 
of over @ hundred found at Pegu,®! has ‘a legible inscription on it, and this inscription 
is, so far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in” 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type common in these 
parts up till quite lately. Plate IX. gives a reproduction of it, and below is a tracing from a 
photograph, on a-seale of +7. 


then ue 


+ 


ODIO my) 


s 


The language may be either Talaing, Burmese or Shan. Assuming it to be Talaing, 


eee RE mei Hey wT mele Sern 2 nh inee Rn pemermrh 


& This isa punishment. The person to be punished is made ta kneel down and bend forward. He is then 
struck violontly batwoon the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher. The pain caused 
is groat. a a 

51 On very fow is there any sign of @ lost inscription. I ha =F : 
Rangoon, prosumably takon from the same site, and having precisely the same inscription as that in the text, but 
in a more cursive form. Ibis shewn in Plate IXa. Low, see Indo-China, Vol. I. p, 197f., makes the, for him, very 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma! The opposite is the fact, and propoz- 
tionately there are many more historical insoriptions in Burma than in India. - 


é 


ve, however, sigce found a similar tablet in 
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— one — =—— Oe Ce ee ee 


— — mae - ” 
adidas 
a aS ae OE TET TN SNE EL Se pet yee 
tarde . — 


as the characters cy and nA would lead one to suppose, itis apparently translateable, ; 
Transliterated it seems to run pretty clearly, thus :— 


= eee eee ee 
are EE eel ot 


ewe ee en 





Kwan prow au pa mat leat, : 


‘By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in reading the letters, sense ean be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus :— 








Kén préaw mé que mae laude 
Son female noni. ease do friends ever 
rere nna. Ad a 

_ wife or daughter : 


But in order to get thus far we have to mis-spell Adn, which should he, transliterated, kaun 
“ : 

and not kwan, and to read the akshare (3 as g »wnbithe aksharas () lon a8 g of » This last 

¥ 

reading, however, would be allowable. The lust word can be variously read in Lalaing as Lit, 
lamét, la-ngdé, or lawdt, according asthe first abshure is vead as OQ, OQ, OQ, ov OY 88 

The meaning of the sentence thus read, which world be good Talaing so far ag rerards 

grammar, would be:—“the wife who is a frien for ever.” Iam vory loth to accept sueh a 
reading, as it would be against epigraphic experience, 

‘Assuming tho language to be partly Burmosoe or Shin, and partly Siamose, fur reasons 


given below, we get the following result by trunsliteration :-— oe oo 
® * Kwaup'ra 1p Mahdnamel lieat 
(the) noble Mahiipamadt dedicated = built 


There is only one difficulty in this reading, and that is in rendi ngs the akshara (y as vd : 


. : le . F ® bd 
there being no sign / in Burmose or Shan, ‘Tho akshara LD] we on stone in toustantly used 
for maha. Tho indistinct akshara OQ in tho last word would, if the language is Rurmese, be 


read ‘lat, and if Shin 76é Both words mean the same thing, 7%, primarily ‘released,” 
secondarily ‘consecrated,’ ‘ dediented,’ ‘buill in. honor of” But whether the langpage is. 
Burmese or Shan the first two words would be Siamose titles, Kweup'ra (pron, 
kunp‘rd) means 4a nobleman,’ ard seach people in Siam often havea Pati namo or personal title. 
The Mahapamdt of tho text is a levitimate form for such a name or bitle, standing for the Pahl 
“Mahipamati, either by shorteningein the naual way, or in full, Beeanse the akshara aa 
may be legitimatelyvead as é, or as ¢ ++ Pali anitixed open vowel, dar dor dar @ ert 

Siamese nobles did, we know, froquently visit, Ramuiindésa on Pilgrimages and did erect 
buildings im cousequenee. This particnlar man may have done so and ordered an inscription 
to be cnt in his honor locally, and the Inpidary tay have ised his own lange, whieh, however, 


at the,time that the structares in. the nelghourhuod were built,” was not likely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have been Shan, 


But the inscription may be purely Siamese. The character is whab Taylor, The 
Alphabet, Vol. IL, p. 346 ani elsewhere, calls the “ Kiousw elaraeter of Burma.” meaning 
clearly thereby (p. 845) the Burmese word Ayinlesd Cohan kid, lapidury seript, epigraph). And 
although he is altogether wrong in his ideas as do dis distribution in Burnia, he shews that ib, 
was In use about Bangkok and in Stam generally,  Suoht a seutenes as that we lave before us- 
is, howevor, so fur us. 7 can aacortain, not good Siamese 


t 
adie witeaenl 


63 Mo bo read ‘friend " s the wor munt tw rencl aa, 
J am inuch indubtud to the Rov. Dr. Gunhing, author of the Slot Die fonary ned Cranmer, ott, for kindly 
aid in this difficult toxt, , ; | : 
In Rinmose tho title kun may ho prefixed to any other title of nehility, laine the lowest. he tithes are, 
highest downwards, Chaup‘ayi, Pnyé, Pod, Liadwng, Moung and Kun AY royal? tit lat personage prefixes Kem 
to his other titles, soe | 
Assuming the neighbonrhood Whoneo the tablot eam to he that of tho kK yeilepere Prggadn (xe foxt, post,’ 
Pp, abd f,) the dete of the inseription canbe only ut present eovjocturud tu be some time after the Simmeso conquest 
of Cambodia, in the 18th century A.D. See post, yp. 385. 
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If-then this stone commemorates the visit of a Siamese ‘prince or noble to Pegu, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical gvidence. Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Andther possible conjecturegas to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siamese title. This is historically reasonable. 

On the tablet, already mentioned (ante, p. 343), shewing two grotesque female firures 
is an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The , 
characters of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 


* . 











The Pegu tablets at the Phayre Museum are then clearly of two types — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locally to be from the same place, 7. ¢., Mr. Jackson's 
Garden, I believo that this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from tho, neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama ._Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known as the Kysikp‘un Pagoda.. If this belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would: tend to shew that the Siamese had a hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a suppositign may be consulted Fergusson’s statements and plates in his 

eHistory of Indian Architecture, at page 663 if., and especially at page 680.° 

The grotesques divide themselyes into four groups — figures marching armed, figures 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. Is may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such 9s that” 
of Hanuman in the Rdmdyana, the stery of which, by. the way, is quite well known in Burma 


as the Ydmaydnd, or popularly as the Yémazaé,°? . Lo: 
8. Images and ‘enamelled? ‘pagodas at Thatén.- 


Perhaps the most interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatén‘is a stone image in bas- 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in 
digging a well in a garden near the Shanzi Kyaungé. | The owner has now set it up ona 
modern’ Burmess throne, or palin’, beside a pipal tree'on the neighhouring road-side, and has 
built a tazaung (tans‘aung, a building with terraced roofs and ‘umbrella’ top) over it. The, 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tazawag ornamented with modern Burmese 
‘glass’ and gold decorution. The money for the purpose is being collected from wershippers 
on the spot,’and perhapé the owner will, in the end, make a small living ont ef it, as does the 
guardian of the curious Pps images." | . ms 

The image is that of a men standing tpright, with long arms, bread shoulders, large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair, The right arm hangs down straight, bat the left is doubled Up 80 
that the tips of the fingers toueh the top of the shoulder. Underthe arm-pit is representation 
of a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in the style stillin use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India shewn, anie, 
Vol. If. p. 353, and in Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, P- 268. It is not, however, 
naked.5?: Bad weather prevented the taking of a photograph of this infage, but it is well worth 


reproduction and study. : 
‘ - ; t 
8 The point is, of course, sit present very obscure. See post, p. 354 £., for further arguments as to if. 
&? For zdt soe above, note 26. The pietures in Growse's Rdmdyana of Tulst Dée may be usefully compared 
with these grotesques; see Book VI., Lanka. | | 
$8 See ante, Vol. XXL. p.88i. He had started a 
8 The statue at Kérkele (ante, Vol. 11, p. 988) is dated Saka 1853 = 


' 


* 


ted box with » slot ia it in April 1992! 
A. D. 1482. 
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There is in the courtyard of the Shwézayin Pagoda at Thatén, and again at Martaban,60 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable Crosses the Salween from Maulmain, a so- 
eqlled engmelled pagoda, locally ‘presumed to be of great age. The é%, as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors. The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly vencrable appearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young piépal tree, which has taken root in the 14%, 








The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in varieus colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates ot Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with Huropean nails. Tho Great Kyaikkauk Pagoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.” (B, B. Gazetéecr, IT. p. 283 £.) 

9. Remarks on Pugodas. 


The form of the Mulék Pagoda at Thatén has been already commonted on, being 
that of a Sinhalese dagaba."2 That is, it consists of three square terraces surmounted by what 
was a stipa, and is now, after restoration, a» modernized pagoda with the wsual conventional, b#3, 
These terraces represent. the three provession paths found round all Sihhalese ddyahas.®8 The 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with five procession paths in place of three, 
That the Thatén sample was not an isolated instance in Ramadiiadésn bos been already noted, 
and that the mere form itself does not argue antiquity enn he seen from the Sgbyd Pagoda 
at Myingun, which was built under Bédop‘syé in 1816 A. D., whore precisely thé same 
arrangement ocours. 


This leads to the reflection that form alone can nevor be rolied on for estimating the 
age of a pagoda in Burma, bocuuse of the tendency to go baek tothe old types: eg. the 
great Kaung‘mtidd"5 (royal work of merit) Pagoda new Sagaing,” the dato of whieh is known" 
‘to be about 1650 A. 1.97 and which is a sf with stone railing after the Bhilsd type: @ gy 


also, tho great pagoda of Béddp‘ayi (1781 to 1888 A.7).) wh Myingun, whieh, had it been 
finished, would have becn a shia raised upon ae square base,in most appraved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model still existing at Myingun To the village of Syrian, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have heen the old enst puto of the city 
walls, isa small ruined pagoda of the true sédje type. This one of thirteen amall pagodas, 
also mostly in ruing, but not of ancient form. ‘Mo these [ would add tho remains of the 
Mahachéti Pagoda at Pegu, the date of which lies between 1551 A. 1), und 1581, and the 
resemblance of which to a trno stipe ig most romarknblo, 


That the elongated. pagoda of Burma at the present day is tho lincal doscondant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, hut, owing (o the recurrence of ancient 
' types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular sumplo from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to duto boyond a contury. or so 


6 Portngnoso, through (") Arabia, form of the Talaing Moattuns. Burmese Moki (ane alse Gruwfurd, op, ctf) 
= Pali, Muttima, In Wilson's urmose War, 1827, it Lp pees we Mivitaunty. 

| A devout myiik, or subordinute magistrate, enused the pagoda at Thitéin to be whitewashed in honor of now 
year’s day, 1254 (B. H. == 14th April 1862). Thoro ix no groattr destroyer of ancient montimenta tn the world than the 
devout Burmese “ rostoror’’ of sacred buildings, His doings at Buddha GayA in 0876 enused the deputation thither 
of Rajendralalu Mitra on hohulf of tho Bengal Government, and rested inthe new woll-known volume, Buddha Gayé, 

62 Sinhalore visitors have recognized thin. 3B. 7, Cacel leer, Vol. Tf, yp. TE4, . ‘ 

6 Fergusson, Ind. Archit, Ch. viii. und pp. 6215048 M. Andersen, Manedaley (a Mounien, 18: Strattell, Ficus 
Elaaticd, 4,49: Yulo, diva, 172, 

64 There is a minor instance at Martaban of obvionkly no great ago in the §.B, aormer af tha courtyard of the 
My&béndin Pagoda, Thin déyaba, for one enn hardly eal] it anything else, isa eylindrieal strueture ten feot high 
and ten foot in diamotor, surmonnted by tho wanal Burmone pagwduspire and 02, Hy tives out of three eequare torraces, 
which have boon oviiohtly superimposed onan old dase, All the ornamentation ixanedom Harms: four niches 

at the base of tho cylinder, and four manussthes wt the commors of the upperuiont turrace, 

% Pali Aames Chiilimani, RajachMldgeni, RAjamanichfla, 

8 Spelt Chachk6a3 = pron, Sitkaing and Sagaing: Pili Jéyapurn, | 

® There is an inscription of great hiatorieul importance in the courtyard—vlde Yule, Ara, p. 66 and Appx. B. 
Of this T have aes procured a hand copy. : * Soo Yulo, op. cil. p. 169, 
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back. The great sample of the elongated style is the Shwédagén at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (%. ¢., to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Binydwari (1446—1450 A.D.) and Queen Shinsdbt 
(1453—1460 ‘A. D.) of Pegu to those of Stinbyfiyin (1768—~1775 A. D.) of the “Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 

I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

. 10. The Shwétayaung at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha, the Shwé¥ayaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XVII.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
(ante, Vol. XXI. p, 984). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, for the Kalyant Déng is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr, Jackson’s Garden (ante, p. 340) is close by, and the Mahichéit 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall, It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it! What story there is about it isin fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Orjental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp‘aya 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed. that, when the city was repopulated under S‘inbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
high at the shoulder, had disappeared! And this, though it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries! The place on which. it was situated had become, 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to bea jungle-covered 
hillock, or at best a tree-hiddenruin. In 1881 the Burma State Railway ran past Pegn, within 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way, A local contractor, 
, in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came geross a quantity in the jangle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which hag ever since been an object of veneration. 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp‘ayA, for the British Burma Gazetteer accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 


11, Some details of the Plates. . 
Plate J. 


The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the Sgngha, or 
Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible jn the plate. I have a ourions brown 
glezed brick from Wunb6, which shews four figures seated in a fasaung or sayat, It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmese characters, “ Tatiya Saighdyandiak han,” which in 
Burmese would be read Tatiya Diigtdyandtin han, and may be translated, “the picture of the 
Third Convocation. hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Yand, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha: yandtin 
is the holding of such a convocation: han means ‘thaying the appearance of.” Itis nota verb.70 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with those described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Farm Cave are identical with those of the Kigun Cave in point 


of age and character. . 
i a ee 
@ See ante, p. 18. There is a yecumbent Buddha at Pechaburi in Siam 145 ft. long; see Bowring's Stam, 


. 1.167: and one in Bangkok, 166 ft, long, ep. cié., I. 418, a 
7 This ‘ Third Convocation’ is a great landmark in Burmese ecclesiastical history. The Burmans mean by it 

A&ééka’s Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Year of Religion 235-236 = 307 B. 0. Also, aqcord~ 

ing to them, it was as a result of this Convocatiop that they adopted the Buddhist faith. “See Biganrdet, Life and 


Legend of Gaudgma, II, 189; ante, p, 16. 
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SSeS 
Hxpianation of Indes Plate Ja. 

Figures (1) and (2) are two fioures on one throne (palins!), Fig. (1) is the Buddha in. 
priestly costume. Fig. (2) is the Buddha as Zabtibads. In this case the sole of the right 
foot is not exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (3) is a “Shan Buddha.” Priestly 
costume; the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4), (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or niches in the same 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (33), (84), (40), (41), (48). Hig. (35) shews the same in stone, 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disciples in the attitude of adoration: material, wood. 
So is fig. (7) : material, stone. ; 

Figure (10) is very interesting as being a “ Cambodian tower *’ in wood, exhibiting the 
four Buddhas of this dispensation, Kakusandha, Képagamana, Kasapa, Gétama. 

Figure (8) is Zabfiibadé in the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con. 
version : material, wood, 

Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as on a throne, The serpent is three-headed: the three heads being grotesqued and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion, In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed: material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew what is known in Burma asa “ Siimese Buddha” (Yéd‘aya 
P‘ayé). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Siihalese Buddhas: material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same in stone. 

_ Higures (20) ‘and (87) shew the Buddha as Zabtibsdé: material, wood. Fig, (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotia: and fig. (39) in stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Baddha as Zabfbad# on one throne. Ia this 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. _ | as 

Figures (25) and (28) ‘exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed ; but the 
type is antique, | - 2 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the Shan type in plaster. 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefly interesting as shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 
other. 
Figures (29) and (80) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common on 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia. Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. 19X, fig, 3, 
XIV, fig. 16, of Forchhammer'’s Report on the Antiquities of Arakan for similar Ggures, 

Figure (31) is an image of Mabdndayé in terra-cotta - 

Figure (38) shews two images of the “ Shin Buddha” seated on the same throne: material, 
wood, | | . | 

It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V. 


This plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kégun Cave, which is alluded to 
in p. 336, ante, where a sketcR plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the rock has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotia 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


U Spelt pallans == Pali galiaitka. 
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in priestly costume, or as Zabibadé. See Plates XVI. and XVIa, and also ante, p. 884, ~~ 
a full-sized representation of the back of one of these tablets is given. 


Plate IV. 














Andes Plats of Plate IV, 
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Haplanation of Index Plate IV. 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the Kigun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. But a few facts 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 


Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 
Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate VIL. 


Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enough when these 
caves were decorated. I have photographs ofa fineset of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkijt Pagoda in Talékmy6é, which were taken thither from the Ditsaban Hill at Légaing, 
the ancient Vanijjagima in the Minbi District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Burmah.”? One 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Silé Pagoda in Rangoon, Figure (13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph. 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his Dabék, or begging bowl. 

Figures (8), (9), (10) and (12) are interesting as-shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shews him as Zabibadé with a septuple tiara on 
his head. 

Figure (+) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VII. 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or neat the Caves, 
and done in order to get at the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante, p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year’s feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground, The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of the 
various objects shewn. e 7 

Figure (14) is an inseription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled off. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier. 


Given that this refers to “the Year of Religion,” or Anno Buddha, it yields the date 1613 A. D. 
Atany ‘rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no difficulty in reading it. 


Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante, p. 336. 


* 


"4 Plate V. 
This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into in search for treasure.” yt 
Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are a prominent figure of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the upper part of 
the rock, . a . 
The boys in the foreground are some of those, who had come te be present at the new year 
festival noted in desciibing the last plate. 


Plate VI. 


This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering them with terra-cotta 
tablets extends even to the recggses of the Main Hall. It also shews usefully the extraordinary 
richness of the remains and the confusion,inte whieh they have now fallen. 


SREP ton cnet A 


72 See ante, Vol. KXI. p. 121; Vol. XXII. p- 6. 
"8 This iu the pagoda which appears in Plate Ta, Alexander, Travels, 1827, p. 18, says that about Rangoon s 
good deal of this kind of damage was due to the Huropean troops in the First War. 
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The main features of interest in the plate are thoso noted in the Index Plate, 





dndew Plate to Plate VI, 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figures have obviously been built 
up of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (8) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6) 
giving the baek view of a favorite attitude. : 

Figure (4) is a sample of a ‘‘ Yéd‘ayi P‘aya,”” 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
a gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8), (8). Hach head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-headed serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. 


Plate VII., Plate VIII. fig. 2, Plate IX., Plate IXa, Plate XII., Plate XIII, 
Plate XV. fig. 1. 


Plate XV. fig. 1 exhibits what is known asthe Kyaikp‘’ Kyaikp‘un, or simply gp the 
Kyaikp‘un, Pagoda near Pegu. The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots, 

I think an examination of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to be conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees. . 

Now the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, a huge mass of brick 90 "Ft. high,74 shews, I think, the 
influence of the Cambodian style of architecture. That is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of whivh sits a huge figure of one of the four Buddhas of this dispensation, viz., 
Kakusandha, Kénagamana, Kassapa, and Gétama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be much 
doubt about it. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammes of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view, The extension of Cambodian, and later ‘of 
Siamese, power, for a time, as far west as Pegn can, I think, be shewn historically.% The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries: in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown bythe Siamese in the 14th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in Ramaiifiadésa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
_a hand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a well-known struéture in Talaing times in the 15th century we have the — 
testimony: of the Kalyant Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahabuddharipa near a ferry 
over the Yéga, or Pegu, River.76 : a : 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in’ this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegn ,and the costume of the 
figures is strongly Cambodian.” | 

Plates IX. and [Xa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also .shew two versions of the inscription described ante, P. 343° f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate Xa shews 1 in @ more cursive form, 
which is intoresting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription the costume 

74 Seo ante, Vol. XXI. p. 883. There is in the Phayre Museum a small stone object (broken) with the four 
Buddhas seated back to back. It was taken from the neighbourhood of the Kysip‘un Pagods, and may well have 
been a votive model of i, In Buchanan-Hamilton’s “ Account of the Religion and Literature of the Burmas ” in 
Asiatic Researches, vi., 265, the Four Buddhas turn up &s Ohauchasam, Gonagom, Gaspa, and Godama! Tn Malcolm, 
Travele, Vol. ii. p. 284, they are Kankathan, Gaunagin, Kathapa and Gaudame, and in Siamese, Kakasan, Kanagon, 
Kasap and Kodom. e, Vol. EX1. ?. 377. 16 Ante, p. 46. 


73 See Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 68-66: anit al. 
7 But see ante, p. 844 f., as to a possible Siamese origin for these figures. 
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of the figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costnmes of similar figures. in Plates 
VIII. fig. 2, IX., [Xu, and XIL from the same place. The figures are not clothed in 
Barmese fashion, ' 


1 would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, becanse if compared with 
that of the “Shin Buddhas” and many non-Burmese figures shewn in Plates Ia, IV., VI. and 
VIL, as found in the caves about Maulmaim, it will bo scen that they are identical, and 
give us a clue as to when they must have been deposited. 


In Plate VIL., at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIII. 





fidon to Plate VIL, 


Close to the Kyaikpftn Pagoda ix u Ine metal iinage of the Buddha overgrown now by 
‘the roots of a huge pipal trea. Tn the illustention of this in Plate VEEL liv. 2 are to be seen 
specimens of glazed bricks, shewing precinely the claws of ‘portenite’ above deseribed, The 
inference is that whatever the date of tho Kyaikp‘un Pagoda itsolf may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks seen in the Plute, 


re ‘The structures in the Zainganaing Quarter, whenee these figdres enme, can he most safely 
< .tiéteibuted to a time before Dhammac hétt (the middle of the 14th century),73 and if the: 
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date of the Kyaikp‘an Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 18th century, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricks, viz., at the latest the 10th century A.D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings in the caves, Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have been made. 


To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between.the 6th and 10th centuries A. D.: if Siamese, the date must 
be put forward to the 13th or 14th century, 


' Plate VITT. fig. 1, and Plates X. and XI. 





Index tp Plate VIII: fig. 1. 


Plate VITI. fig. 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of plasod iar aps pt 
(see ante, p. 840) in the Phayre Museum, Rangoon. Some are said'to have come from Syr 


hole set must have represen 6 : ? 
remark already made that the whole se P! ‘cted in figs. (18), (14), (18), (16) 


defeat of an ogre army. The march of armed ogres is depi Ue 
and (17): the ane in figs. (1), (2), (7), (8); (9), (10), (11) and (12): the pie in figs. (6) and 
(18): the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). 7 
Plates K. and XI. shew sore similar fightes to those in this instructive. ae = LPG 
detail. In Plate X. two couples of the army,marchingare shewn, and one, fig. ( » ded skirt, of 
Figure (4) represents the prisoners, two women in the tight fitting drawers, or cee aS a 
the lower orders of the Malays aud.Siasiese. The trunk and legs, 0 rae ents the 
still, are bare, Plate XI. exbibite the battle in figs. (5), (6) and (7), while fig. (8) repres , 
flight, | a ee ne ae ae 
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The figures are further extremely instructive in the matter of costume, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, taken by Mr. D. M. Gordon of the Burma 


Secretariat from the original bricks, willshew, . 








The d's or knives are shown in figs, (1), (4), (6), (9), (10): an adeo in fig, (2): daggers 
in figs. (5), (8): spears in figs. (8), (7), (8), (11), (18); round embossed shields (P of leather) in 
Bea. (1), (2), (8), (fig. (5) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearanee), (8), (14): square shields 
(? of bamboo) in figs, (9), (10), (18): Malay kris in fig, (14): @ wooden mallet in fig, (15): an | 
Indian somposite bow, with arrow fn fig, (12) (the arrow appears to have palineleaf ‘feathers') 4. 
# Kachist crossshow and arrow in fy, (14): and @ quoit in fig. (7). = 
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Irom Plate XI. fig. 8, I extract two more varieties of armament: an axe and a pestle.” 





. The two axes and the.drum below are taken by myself from Becks in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates. 





Many more forma could, I think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 
110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have been given to shew the value of these bricks 
historically. 


I would, however, warn antiquaries that it is quité possible that these bricks represent-the 
Ydmazdt, which is the Rémdyaga in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibit 
anything more than what the artists had seen in pictures. 


Flatées XI1Ia, XIV. and XIVa. | 


These represent Boulptured stones from, Thatén. One would say that they. were ‘igne 
_in Burma, were it not for the description of Pagan in Yule’s dva, p. 54, and in Crawiants iba, 
p. 69.80 They are primd facte Hindu, and Vaishnava or Saiva in type, aciotding to’ the 
reading of the symbols carved on them.§! But 1 think Rejendralila Mitra’s remarks in Buddha 
Gayd, p, 188 f, are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much Tastrik Hinduism and 
Buddhism are mixed up in Buddhist sculpture in Gaya itself, He also’ shews that a Burmese 


inscription was found at the foot of an image of iva and Parbat! ! (page 227). 


The head»dresses of the figures are remarkable, prestiming them to precede the figures in 
the Cave remains, It will be seen that they are practically the same as those attributed to 
anata act wae 


aaael 
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79 One of the “ elephants” in Plate X. fig. 2, has » distinct exe in his hand. ee 

8° Crawfurd’s remarks, page 70, in explanation, I think, hit the right nail on the head. In his Siam, p. 150, 
Craufurd makes the following statement, which may prove of ase in this connection. a Some questions put #o our 
visitor upon the present occasion, respecting the origin of the Hindu images we saw in the temple, elucidated a 
point of some consequenge in the history of Hindu emigration. They stated that the images 12 question were brought 
to Siam from Western India in the year 785 of the vulgar era of the Siamese, which corresponds with the year 1406 
of our time, This fact, if correct, proves that an interaourse subsisted between Western India and Siam a full 
century before Europeans had found theix way te the latier country.” 

81 See ante, Vol. XXI, p. 881. 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p. 364, and, for the matter of that, approach very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Gayd, Plates XIII., XXI. and XXV. 


Given that these stones represont Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
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- Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of Thatén,2 


a view confirmed by the remarks madewwie Vol. XXL. p. 381, concerning the “ Hindu” nature 
of the glwzed tablets round the DPajip‘ay’, and further by the presence of the image of 
Maboéndayé in the Caves. 

Mabéndaysé, respresents the Harth Goddess, Vasundhara, who is the Vasudhara of 
Cunningham’s Mahdbédhi and the Pyithivi Dévi of Rajendralila Mitra? She is Vajra. 
varahi and Vajra-kalika, mother of the Buddha, according to the Northern helief, Her 


- image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, 6, and even 8 urings.84 Ag 


Mubéndayé she is to be seen in Burmese senlptures in many places, notably at the Mahdmani 
Pagoda at Mandalay, and [am, as at present advisell, strongly inclined to hold that the four . 
armed female (?) figure in Plate Xia is simply Vasudhira.® Ti shonld also be noted that 
Rajendralila Mitra points out, at p. Gof his Buddha Gayd, that her cult uppeaved very early 


in Buddhism, . 


The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it. 
would at first appear. The usual belief, bused on local tradition, ig that the Burmans got 
their Buddhism through Pali from Geylon, This belief does uot, however, stad lhistorical 
eviticigsm as clearly as it should to be undeniably correct," und if it ean be shown that the » 
sculptural remains all over the country are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on 
eriticism, that the Burmans really got their culture and religion overland, or by sea, from the | 


_ North, will gain overwhelming support, 


Here, atbany rate, is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern | 
Buddhism in Thatén from a native writer of mach lowrning on the points of which he treats, - 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Tadian Pundits in Hie Lavud uf Suom, p. 60 £,, gives a short life of 
Dipaikara Srijiana, Atisa, and suys that he “was born A.D. 080 in the toyal family of 
Gaur at Vikramanipnr in Buhgila, «country lying to the Hast af Vajrasnna (Buddha Gaya),” 
His name was Chandragarbha and he was odnvatedl by *‘the sage d@tiri, an avaddiilé adept.” 
Ho acquired proficiency in the three pifakaeof the four classes of the ] linayvinn Srivakas, 
in the Vaiséshika philosophy, in the three pifukcw of the Mahayana doctrine, the higk 
metaphysics of the Midhyamtka and Ydgicharya xchonls, and the four classes of Tantras, 
Having acquired the reputation of being a great pandit in the Sastras of the Tirthikas, he 
defeated a learned Bradman in disputation. Chon preferring the practice of religion to the eage 
and pleasures of this world, he commenced the study of the maditutive selene of the Buddhists, . 
which congists of the frisikehd of the three studies — morality, meditation and divine 
learning —, and fur this purpose he wont to the vihdra of Krishnugiri to recoive his lessons from 
Ribula Gupta. Hore he was given the seoret pame of Cul yajiinn Vajra, and initiated inte 
the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism, At the age of ninetoon he took the anered vows from 
Sila Rakshita, the Mahindiikn Achirya of Odantapurt, who gave him the name of Dipsikare. 


ih PT REL ies RP Ma eo 








8% Cunningham, op. cit. p. 55, shows that ib Jaad completely gained auudunay at Buddha Gay’ before the 
Musalmaén conquost in 1201 A. D. _ 
88 Buddhu Uayi, p, 189. . 
% Fora thoroughly Tantrik conception of Vaanndhurd soy Korchhummor, Report an Ant, ta Arakan, ps 19, . 
where he translates an insoription =~" May Vasundhurh, whom oxtunt MNT ron 2 MACON ander, rane an adolds - 
matics of ‘sddhu, sidhu,’ asa witnose to this good work of imino.” Bat I nunt any thut I cannot clearly foxew. 
the’ passage, or the nama, in tho tuxt given, ‘ sabes 


, = @ Compare Buddha Gay4, Plutus KXI. fig. 2, and XX, fig. 4, Oldffoli’s rumarka on the N opniesa roproneniies 


— 


Sidi 4 Dhauma, Sketches from Vipul, Val. IL p, 1604, muy bo road with much iustrnetion In thin connection? 
‘Gio; also, his illustration at Vol, IL, p, 157 of the Triratna, ae 


-' Fide Mx., Floulkes’ article on Buddhaghiaa, ante, Vol. XIX, p. 105 #., and Mr. Taw Soin-Ko's artiole a 
Ratielch eae #in the Burmese language, ants, Vol, XXI, p- 04%, and ante, p. 103 m. Nee 
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Srijidna. At the age of thirty-one he was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshn and also 
given the vows of a Bédhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received lessons in siete hysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a typical 
Worthern teacher of the time, 





Now Sarat Chandra Das goes on to tell us that Dipankara “om account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Acharya 
Chandrakirtti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Suvarnidvipa in a large veasel. The voyage was long and tedious 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible een. 
‘At this time Suvarnadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara resided there for a -period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.” On his return he took up hig residence at 
the shrine of the Mahibédhi at Vajrisana (Buddha Gayii). 


Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, and he seems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thatén. : 


Also, I cannot help queting a note by Dr. Rost to p. 234 qf Vol. I. of his edition of Mis- 
cellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China in which, after deseribing Prof, Kern’s work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he saya: — “These 
inscriptions confirm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
decipherments by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz. that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India, where the so-called Northern type of 
that religion was current.”’ » ; he a. 


That the great medioval revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Sonthern influ- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that mediaval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the edueated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, but, under cover of ndé-(spirit) worship, it would seem te atill largely 


survive among the people. 
In any ease, any such images as those under consideration are worth stndy, wherever found 
in order to settle the: fundamental point now raised, ‘ 


To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that 
eapable Hindu scholar takes of the figures shewa on Plates XIIIa, XIV., and XIVa, 
ahd so I give here verbatim an epinion kindly expreesed for me by Pandit Hari Méhan 
Vidyibhashan, who has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature of the stenes, He writes :-— 
“Plates XIV. and XJVa illustrate the Ananta-dagyi of Narayana (Vishnn), i. ¢., Vishgn is 
represented in human form slumbering on the serpent Sésha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation of the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation of the universe, 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Niriyane with four arms. He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent Sésha. In Plate XIVa the hood of the serpent is 
‘visible, Two of the most common names of Vishnu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed} and 
Ananta-éayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his navel spring the 
three gods of the Hindu iriad, +— Brahma, Vishnu and Mahésvara. . The three stalks gt the 
lotus are very clear in Plate X IV. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahmi with four 
heads, whence his names* Chaturiinana (four-faced), Nabhija (navel born), and. Abja-yoni 
(lotus born). The figure ip. the middle with four arms represents Vishyn, the saakha, or 
eonch, in his hand (in Plate XIV.) being visible.° The figure on the left is Mahésvara, the 
trisila in his hand being quite plain in Plate XIV. One of his names is Triéilf. © 
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“Plate XIIJa represents Vishnu with four arms. With one of his left hands he ‘is 
raising his gadd, or club called kaumédaki. The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” | 

It will be observed that there are the remains of an inscription ot Plate XIIIa by the 
right arms of the large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from-a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the characters to be 
Burmese of the Kyauksé type. : 

| Plate XV. jig. 2. 


This plate represents the tablet found in Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko (ante, Vol. XXT. p.885), 
In the Phayre Museum there are three more such tablets: one from Pegu and two from Pagan.87 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaya itself. They seem to be intended to memo- 
rialize in’ a sthall space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much larger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. Ll. p. 56, and quite lately in 
Part II, of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 


The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in mediteval Northern Indian characters, 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of ity general form, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great numbers at Buddha Gay’. In Plate XXIV. of his 
Mahébédhi, Sir A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets he found and calls them “terra- 
cotta seals,” and I think the best explanation of thom is that given anér, in Vol. XXL. p, 385, 
footnote, viz., that there was a factory of such, objects at Gaya for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keepsakes and relies, and presented them 

« to their own places of worship on their return home. The tablet figured in tho plate is almost 
identical with’. the much finer specimen figured by Cunninghamess fig. HB, Plate XXTY, 


The only special remark I would mako about it is that the serpentine objects towards the 
top of the tablet (see figure below) are not serpent heads, bul the leaves of the biddd tree, known 
to the Burmose as nyaungywel, 


The institution of formal pilgrimages to Gayd from Bumaa is proved hy the inserlptions 
there, dated in the 11th century A. D., and it may be fairly argu thut the presence of thesd 
tablets in Pagin and Pegu ie due tothe pilgrimages made from the former place in the 


1th century and from the latter, undet the anspices of tho grout revivalist king Dhatnmachttf 


dn the 15th century, Dhammachétt is well known to have sunt a large pilgrimage to Gaya, 
- | isting hbeasbuty Soatctie' seabimsitia git aie moines’ a hasan. Lh Pee oe op thee Be beyag ttn te Ke as Sage Mats, So ts’ Ales raireenonemrvemenantete * 
| flee also Crawfard’s doa; p. 00. In Forchhatnmer's Report ot tha K yeuk kent Tiaple at Pagdn, similar tablets. 
reba on Plahes VIL, and VIII, Nos. 15, 16 and 17, but not described, Phinyra, flint. of Burma, p. io fy weomd. 
‘weten to thane bablete> and ao does Clement Williams, Through Burmah to Uhind, pi d7, 
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Plates XVI. and XVIa. 


As the figures in these two Plates have unfortunately not been numbered, it is necessary 
te give index numbers here, thus i-~—~ 


Plate XVI. 
1 
: 3 : 
5 : 4, 
; § 
7 
8 
Plate XVIa. 
. 9 - 
1 9 e 
; 5 
4, 6 


In Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D‘ammabd and Kogun,, 
Figures (1), (4), (5) and (8) represent the, Buddha as Zabibadé, and Figs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing in the original bad 
gilding, proved bythe figare being now covered with verdigris, 


Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the Kogun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further than by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side of him and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Sangha and 
Dharmay over-his head. i : 


: i 

Tn Plate XVI we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as Zabibadé and im Fig. (8) Zabibadé him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Vig, (4) we see a specimen of a “Shin 
Buddha,” with the right sole not exposed. Alltheseare from Kigun, Figure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. , 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Prome of the “ eight attitudes of prayer.” 
Figure (6) is from Kdgun and is clearly ancient in form. 


Plates XVIII. and XIX. 


Yhe fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. ‘The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Pagan, Mandalay, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even fiat Pegu looks well from the river. -*The sife of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingun, opposite Mandalay, is most striking. 


* beck 

Another prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, ‘owing 

‘to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting them in difficult situations. The 

greater the difficulty, the.greater the merit (4dbé). This is common to all Barma, and it may 

be said that most dificult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access ta 

which is often only to be had by climbing rickety bamboo ladders up dangerous precipices and. 
over decp clefis in the rock.® : . 

In Plate XVIIL is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 

the Shwégyin District, ¢.¢., in the heart of Ramafitiadésa, “It is only possible to reach it by . 

means of ladders. Ss 


' ; ; = 
% This has beon noticed by Clement Williams, Through Rurmah to China, p. 64: Malcom, Travels, 1889, 1+ 60. 


* 
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Plate XLX. shews the approach to the D‘'ammabi Cave on the Jain River. Thig plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D‘ammabaA, the smalt gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it, The hillin the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult sammit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 
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The Original Photographs. 


I desiee to record fully the origin of the Plates, which las only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 


Mr. P. Klier of Rangoon took Plates I, VI., VIL, XVII., XVIIL, and XIX. Mr. F. O, 
Oertel took Plates Ie, IIL, IV. V., VIII. Fig. 1, during the journey herein described, The 
late Mr. R. Romanis took Plate II. many years ago. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig, 2, XV. Fig. 1, and at my special request Plates LX, X., XI, XIL, XII, 
XIlle, XIV., RIVa, XV. Fig. 2, XVL, XVIu. Mr. W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate Xa, also at my special request. 


12. — Additional Notes.% 
The Seulptures from hatin. 


There is a passage in Anderson’s Mandalay fo Monien, p, 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it s¢oms to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatén. ‘In the hAyouny [monastory] which formed our 
vesidence [at Momien], there was a figure of Puang-ku [i. +, Pan Ku] the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the sacred padma or lotus, ‘This romarkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck und loins. He was 
seated cross-logged like Buddha, the two uppermost arms stretched out, forming cach a right- 
angle. The right hand held a white dise and the left a red one. The two lower arms were in 
_ the attitude of carving, the right hand holding o mallet and the left a ehisel.” 


Compare this description with Plate XTIT., amd thera ean be little doubt that the two 
representations are meant for tho same mythological personage. As to Pan Ku, T gather from 
Mayer's Ohines: Iteader’s Maadbouk, pp. 178 (under Pan Ku), 201 (under Sze-ma Ts'ien), and 
376 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese was ianknown int8d B. 0, and is 
not heard of before 420 A. D. Now, according te Mitel, Buaddhian, yp» 22ff., Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became’ popularized in China between 62 and 75 A.D, under the Mmperor Ming 
Ti of the astern Han Dynasty, aul atl once beenme allied with Tuuism, which had at that time 
already descended to the level of the indigenous and popular aminisn  urther, Pan Ku 
would also appear to be the counterpart, representative, or suecesxor ino art and neni ptare, as 
wel} as in association, of the Buddhist Dhamne as aoneeived hy the Northern sehoolso! 


In this connection, T may as woll note hery, as n proof of the survival of Tantrik notions 
«mong the modern Burmese, that Tohave bun for same time collecting all the vernacular 
literature I can lay hands on about the “Thirty-seven Nate,” or chief xpirits, 1 have amongst 
othex documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty-seven Nits. The drawings do 


not agree in numbering or nomenclature, but they all agree in piving two of the Nata four to 
six arms each. 


T have already had occasion to remark that it is easy to mix up Buddhist and Hinde 


sculpture, and to mistake the former for the latter. Writing, ax f now am, in the hope of 
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9 From inform tion prooured sines the pagos of this urtiels were web tty ‘ 
% See also Boal, Bu (dhist Records, Vol. i, px, Ot Moe Mitel, Gy. edd, pop, GLO 


‘9 The stories of the Nats all purport to be histerien] and to atate who they were in life. They seem to 


“approach very closely to the ‘saints’ of the Tndian Musalméns, te the Bhiltan hf Moutheru Indin, nud in some 


respects to the canonized saints of Murope., Bowring shown, Sian, 1, YUL, that womething very liku Ned-worship is - 
common in Siam, ! 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep sxamination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent Atbartian 40 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research, 





Writing in 1827 and 1828, he® says: ‘It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them ont, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism 
Having myself resided some few years in » Bauddha country [Népil], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a pernsal of the works of Crawfnrd,™ of Rafiies, and of th? 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, Rever seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest ‘ 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


‘When, in this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Ssiva placed in the precincts of Saugata [Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the circumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction, These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saupata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and books of the Banddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best inforined 
of the Bauddhas contemptyously rejected the notion of thoimages in question being 
Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed out the Banddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro” 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whenoescever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubions symbols were exhibited ; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them, IT showed these monuments to 
a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly the famous. 
Trimirti image of the Cave Temple of the west. He recognized it as & genuine Banddhe, 
image! As he did many othets, declared by our writers to be Baiva! ... w..vseer The purpose 
- of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstend- 
ing, strictly and purely Bauddha; and that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of did Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loci arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a Saiva god. Far 
less need. we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivistn. .sscesssee Upon the whole, therefore, deem it certain, as 
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88 On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism.” 
Oriental Quarterly Magasine, vii. 218ff. vill, 2528. ; Languages, ate., of Népal, 1338. ; 
* Q. Crawfurd, Sketches of the Hindus, 1792, or pexhaps J. Cyawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago. In 
the former work, Vol. ii. p. 117., is an acopunt of the ‘“‘affinity between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and 
Thibet, and that of Hindustan,” the anthor remarking in a footnote to p. 117, “ with the religion of Arracan and 
Poegu we are not much acquainted ; but, as far aa I had been. able to learn, it is almost the same with that of Siam.” 
In 1786, Flouest, the traveller, sent homie a Jong account of the * Religions des Paguans et des Bramas”’ (T‘oung 
Pao, ii. 74.), but it seems to have been official and to hava never been published till 1891. 4 oc 
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well that the types of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 
things typified are, always more or less, and generally radically, different.” 


Pegu Jars. 


Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in the; Seventeenth Century, page 95, gives 4 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is avaluable contribution on the subject, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes “a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India, as ‘tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it is/ very invallid in comparison of what ig 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.’” ITé states that “many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in y' Bay [Bangala] which returnes rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jarres. ’’ 


Yule gives the quotation from Pyrard de Laval, already referred to, from the French 
edition of 1679 (i.179), thus:—‘‘ Des iarres les plus belles, les mieux vernis et les mienx 
faconnées que j’aye veu ailleurs, Il yen a qui tiennent antant qu'vne pippe et plus. Hiles 
se font au Royanme de Martabane, d’ou on les apporte, et d’ou elles prennent leur nom par 
toute l’Inde.’ Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (i. 259), Gray remarks,% 
‘Mr, Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1850) saw some large earthenware jars at Malé, some abont 
two feet high, called rumba, and others large and barrel shaped, called médtabdn. The name 
geems to survive also on the Madras coast; «y., we find in Mr. P, Brown's Zillah Dictionary, 
1852, ‘Martaban, name of a place in Pegu: a black jar in which rice is imported from (sic) 

thence.’ ” 


In Brown’s Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1854, 1 
find, page 88: “ Martaban, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban,” 


Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar isin Hunter's Account of 
Pegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that ‘a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sum to her parents; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per- 
mitted to carry his wife along with him, So strict is the law in this particular, and 50 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 


for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, . 


which were supposed to be filled with water.’’ 


_ I may as well summarize here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the Pegu 
Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante, page 340f., including the statements made 
in Yule, Hobson-Jobsen, ¢. v. Martaban. 
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Date. Placo, Namo, Author. 
e. 748 | Burma ws see vee nee susie Parker. 
¢. 832 | Burma ore ae oon one ee Parker. 
1350 | India .. oe save ee] Martabins., ne 2 os| IDm Batta. 
6, 1450 | Framce wa oe we = ewe! Martabani ave eve} “£1,001 Sours.” 
116 | Pegu ... ae wwe Ssoee| Martuban oo = ane] Burrbosst. 
1598 Do. oe os ev  ov| Martuuana os «= avs] Leinachoten, 


1609 | Philippines and Japan | Tibor a var ae] Do Morgan, 
1610 Maldives coon) ose eae| Murtabane ee =o a | Pyrard de Laval. 
1615 Portugal bes oes ean Martabania wee ot Du Jarric, 
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_ % Pyrard was wrecked in the Maldive Islands on the 2nd J uly 1602, and was a captive there till February 1607, io 


atid it was duxing his captivity that he remarked on the Martuban 


, jars, which he saw in the ships from Mogor («thé | 
dosed of Gnd and Gujardt), Arabia, and Persia, mimgnads 
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Date.' Place. Name. Author. 


1664 | England eee one --+| Martanan ... ose -.| Anderson. 

1673 | France ... ie ove «| Merdebani nes .. | Galland, 

16738 | Western India.. ous «| Mortivan ... son sos] Breit. 

1688 | India -.  - «= wa.| Montaban... .. «| Dampier, 

31690 | Moluccas ava vee ..| Martavana owe «| Rumphins. 

1711 | Pegu .. aie ie >| Mortivan ... ass «| Lockyer. 

1726 | India we , ove — ..| Martavaan ave «| Valentijn. 

1727 | Pegu... sia ave «| Martavan... te0 «.| Alex. Hamilton. 

1740 | India ... wwe sue ese] POGU Jr ase tee «| Wheeler. 

1820 {| Arabia and Persia ... ..| Martaban ... sag | Fraser. 

1833 | Pegu«.. one dee «| Pegu Jar ... ae »»| Low. 

1850 | Borneo... “ee oo} Gusih iw. «ss «| Boyle. 

1851 | Calcuttaand Maulmain _..| Pegnu Jar... or «| Huhibition Catalogue, 1851. 

1852 | North Madras... — «ee| Marytaban ... ie «| Brown. 

1880 | Maldives we = wees see] MAitabGn (Rumba)  ...| Bell. 

eect re ueastsemnchryepenaedewesenreshananenerineeste 
Some Forgotten Ancient Sites. 





The whole of Hastern Ramaiifiadésa, now comprised in the Manulmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk‘amti], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Taung¥a, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — is alive with historie memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS. chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may: yet recover to the stndent. 


Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general. But, in one of the wildest pamphlets about 
Burma that it has been my lot to peruse, Qoryton’s Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870,°6 at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the Daungjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam :— 


* Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing] population. ‘The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen. These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam.’ For these town names read Mydwdili, Déngnwé, Winsd, Dingjiyin, 
Déngbaungjin. All appear to be unknown to any fame, except Mydwadi, which is mentioned 
in the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being @ place of ancient historical interest. Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Déngyin, under 
‘the name Dougyang, in his own poouliar romantic style; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 141, s.v. Doonreng: so difficult is it in the present state of 
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* The author was Recorder of Maulmain; andfor astonishing discursiveness and, to the Anglo-Burman, 
for amusing comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he lived in per-. 
petual hot water with the Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. Déngyin appears to bea Karer ‘a Ring 
according to Mason, who takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-et i Ptblagy 
thereof as the true one! ‘ 


The Kogun Cave. 


The American Missionary, Malcom, travelled about the rivers which contre at rs, 
in 1885 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of ne 
visited by myself. He says that he went to “the three most remarkable — one on thy 
Gyieng and two on the Salween,” I gather from his description that these were rospeot 
the D‘ammabd on the Jain and the P'igdé and Kagun on the Salween, Of the last he giv 
an account in his Travels, Vol, IL. p. 61f, which is sufficiently graphio to he worth repeating, 
The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is bya path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the mountain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. On every jutting crag stands some 
marble image covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to tho setting (? rising) 
sun, Every recess is converted into shrines for others. Tho smooth surfacos are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Of those last there are literally thousands, 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hives undisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
have I seen such a display of wealth, ingonuity, and industry, But imposing ps is this 
spectacls, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to the scene which opens on entering the 
cavern itself, It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art to render, 
it sublime, Tho ye is confused, and the heart appalled, pt the prodigious exhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (scil., religious zeal of a different kind to the writer's), Hverywhere on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the staluctite festoons on the roof, are crowded 
. together images of Gandama, tho offerings of spocessive agus, Somo aro perfectly gilded, 
others incrusted with calcareons matter, somo fallen, yeti sound, others mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of those are of stupendous size, some not larger than ono’s finger, and some of 
all the intermediate sizes; marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay, Some, even of marble, are so 
timeeworn, though sheltered of pourse from changos of temperature, that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and seomed numerous, but could nob . 
he seen, Here and there are models of temples, Iyounge, &e., somo nob larger than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet aqupre, absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscuonsly 
one on the other. As we followed the paths which wound among the group of figures and 
models, every new aspect of the cave proyonted new multitudep of images, A ship of S00 tons 
could nob carry away the half of them,” 3 
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BP riday ass sveieesarseesee ete sonseesneeee dy 46, U1 6n- 
Saturday...csccer By BD, 4, 49, 188, 219, 220 — 
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recorded dates :~~ = 
Guar (Thursday) ccevrcsceers vecesererS2, 108 
Ravi (Qunday).ceeceneasessecae see ensres cerees ave 109 
Homa (Monday) wracersessenseriscsersccene sre LOG 
Gukra (Wriday).srsscosces sarees eeG0, 81, 88 CZ 
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day, civil, of the fortnight, or month, denoted 
by Sudi and badi, mentioned in recorded 
dates:— 
"«* former half *? :— 
TSU ceusevesecescausweosessouss 





137 
137 
138 
137 


137 


TUL ca lawanercetanseowierucenss seteaeersieTesL OU; 

13th ..... 
“latter half” :— 

TOGi Gisiicwnnsiuecteconce 
first fortnight :— 

5th... 
second fortnight :— 


178 
136 
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219 
a0 
210 


VSticcciedeasscteiteccdionsbaresauacateeeniseserskwnss 
dark foftnight :— 

WSh: gs cunwaraantacsdscsecescisessanueeere. Cy De to 

OV. sacsied vecccnvensevsewerccee Bs Uy oy day 10 

Et lidevea fas bseaabareda ste ruuecncinanineesseueeiients sl 


tly ves Od aHe AOC HES FETTER FOS EAE KER TURE DE STE OEE OEE HEY 5 


SEH sadsicesssscesestetscascteteqents Dp Gay Al, JOT 

TU cavcscetasacdecseceensessesssvetinre 4a, fe, 26 

LB ac isiwssusiecevoitssavecvscsceayen Bey 4h. 46 

LBtHy savesced easeisemiecenrasavesieshdy 109, Tei7 
bright fortnight — 

LB bieswavsesacndendesaccisasisescsecseeessieiierta). 0h 

OV accuse deceawdne Beceeaawemasenebeaereaciaewem COE 


ACH dit ccivevavaud cus venwae ton iewerioreamconizess: “0 
Hii MS) note Wi ceaaotenenana Oh 
WEN ycnabuteateeetusinierovannenna tt; Un Us 
Bth serrsoarvsccces coosscreree 6, 46, 50, 82, BE 
OGD ci ssaesvigecstossraardscvsevasans Og-be;, 00; 04 
LOG (In MS.) sisusdedassoesscvatiocaeuesnis. UF 
18th O09 Ad SOs 0ed Hee Oe HOO ND HOS EC RhS DOE Rae eeE ene 46 
lith COS AGO Fe KER OHH KHHEEH DIG ROT HOR SED GAS BEOEHU HER 108 
fortnight not specified :— 
full moon ste teecescensenseatsenerarsncccas tap thy AC 
dates, lunar, i.¢., dithi, mentioned in recorded 
dates TIITIEIIEVIICTELIRTICTTYeTrerrevierrerrrrreTrryrrry 80 
day, solar, mentioned in recorded dates +—~ 
GIN cs scs wivaySasevens easaresaseacierentasericievsineiibies L0G 
20th Gee bewedea tse eneaas tan IPERS errerrrrraeyry 114 


Dat 


26th HCP SHR tse eNetende buD CHP HGRERE SEE RHEE TE ROY Che OE ORE 107 


COS HR Oe ree bee OER HA gee eee tee Sedan een ER Cheese eans 138 


EU UL nie ses sa apnnenadauaaborsuapanedouasleesrerecniere LUT 
80th TUSSRROOUIOULICTIOLINITELLETIOTIOTIRITET TTT eT es eo LIGn. 
dead, the kingdom of the..seressessseccssssessens 177 
Paemon guardian of a fairy, 318, 324; of 
MOVOMMIE 55 osesscavscevs saben bociudessencvesiecsveieees 
Gemonsg, with elf-locks .0..0.ssesessssoesace ces ces ses 

| ens 60 machind in folktales s.csscsssseorsser on 
Dévanarnpiyetionn, king of Ceylon ssesssen 


248 
177 
196 

38 
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Davandih Piyé of the new edicts iduntified 

With Piyadasi sess secscceteseecersonerscassen sncnee OIE, 
Dvika, a river ccccccesecee cecscecetavccsneveeseesecs ITE 
Dhummachéti (of Pegu), some aceoimt of 

him, 13: deseribed us king of Rtunmatfi- 

Ta dOsa wes csssesseeseenes iaeueanivn. ho 
Dhamuniisdkarajd Se ASO veccsecesecececenseeces 
Dhamuiuovildauthera == Sariputts cece 
Dhanushimat, a motentuitresscccesecronaceovsstecee 10F 
Dharinapittama, © Cty ov cecccccsessecessssensssesen 17 
Dharmaranya, a forest reytit.ceccsceecensaneeeces 
Dharwir District, , inseriptions in the, 

VIEIGOIL aoe eee vas kacwekia odue tweewovasncerertee Oy weds woo 
diamonds; the ancient places where they 

WOH EUUNC oscS ices Sceconetestanaeeeuncessnseactecess 14 / 
Vigdn = Dageor ccverscccvecsoseseservecesensccnsseen ef 
Digone = Dayo... auioeiaweres: 2 
Digumpneheti is a Palicized form of Dain, 

07: =m Shwédagdn Pagodit wcccseceseneee 7 
Dipahkara Srijfiama, see Atinn oc cscs eee BBE 
dirghagrtoa, ‘people with Tong nooks? secece 177 
dirghukéda, long-lived people” access TT 
dirghdaya, ong-faced poole’ cascicsss serene 
divishtha, ‘the inhabitants of heaven, or 

dwellers in the’ sky ” dessubeuginin seuiecnebeiac eaten VTL 
dog-ficed poople..rorccssceeMesesccesseceseenee.. 177 
Dogon = Dogonne s= Digit srcccesensssanstereee Oe 
Doébdbald, of Tul’st Dia, an account of the, 

295; identificution of the daha... cocccenes ool Qf, 
Domiba, the Gipaies scoces ces accscensevceesconsssnve 177 


eeh CES TON Ce BPR eee ae 


Vee 


Dingjtyin, an ancient site in Burnini...cec. FBG 
Dingnwé, an aneient gite in Burnt csccssceees HUD 
Douythaungyin, an iiedent site in Burana... a 
Doéngyin, an aneient site ia Brain ses cccnsene HES 


Daragrona = Tgrdtt cos ccsccocesovevsscmersccosccesacces 27 
Datavicla Country —v..ccccesssecvesevensceraseunscsecse Lee 
Dravida, ‘of or belonging to Deavidie' neces 177 
Aven im Palktalon ssescecassencee soscwesee soveneces hes 
Duttabmuny son Mahhpanhuwd and Hadayt, 
king of Prome, 10: legend abet Limes THT 
Defivdvati == Barplk wcscsnescssccssercasseessesee oh 


earas people with enm like a whew) fin. 177 
eclipse of the moow mentioned ina recurded 
TNMMEHIPLUID: ssssdswsnensessenss sevenveretedesvereseses 0 
Acicharanda, ‘one-footed poople’ ssescesseecee 177 
Bhalaik, an nucient site in Burinttiscsessseces O68 
Aaguida, ‘ona-fuoted poopie’ seovccessesceseevnce LEZ 
Chevildchana, ‘oneeayod puople ”  ccccscsseneee AFT 
Wlophunts, the glom of cressssesesssssesscnacenssen AGG 
Elli, mentioned ty the Brihat-Saihited ae 
W GHD ws sisdarecesioacskiaisbdacisereteaceseseied Bay ee 
ern, the Jinuchakkaexplained, 7:- -Tuakshina- 
nasénn, proofs that itoommeneed 11194. D., 
107: 7th year of current reign, 137; 18th 
year of current reign quoted, 39 :—12tth 
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Hindustan .....,s0ssecceee 21, TOH., 2808. 3 
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year te om n the introduction of the (Buddhist) 
Koligion into Pugdma quoted, 30;— 1479nd 


TUB NGIS ssssanssevedcdaracecsreieneveaasyyce one 
yeur from the establishment of the Reli- Salsette .....060 _53t, 2438, 976ff, 306m. 
giva in Lankadipa quoted ....ccccsccsereee, 39 Santilt, noted... sedandubversiesiieobiusas. 0D 

eras veaed in recorded dates ~~ Among the Syaw Karsne susaiext ga 2846 | 


Anno Buddha (Jinachakka)...2, 5, 17, 38, 

38, 39 

vag 82 
Chihtkya Vikram. ccss weclecsesscsossssees LOQ 
Kali yttayty esses sssceessssessevecnsevencsaene 116 note 
Links hing see cccsecssssesons cee seesessssens 107 
Sikinescs 107, 136, 137, 220 
Sukkdirdj ... 2,5, 17, 30, $2, 84, 42, 45, 48, 87 
PUTIN: weesnecasispanae siosavads iseeesoeseeaccdeeten LOGIE, 
Vikrama Samvat...80, 81, 82, 88, 94, 98, LO3#. 

eras used in MSS.:— . 
Jnyn TIRIIETISERIIE TTT Ty TS TITETISITST TT TTT TT 95 
Vi IRIND -cessissidasvanmeanrieaneas 90, 97 

ora, names of Jovian years used in recorded 

data ;-— 

Piatt iiccssveeiigntesivcaviseceucateussleravsiane 107 
Akshaya (Kshaya) res snp carson cap tas sna enspenees 136 
Kilaka YVETIMOVETIOTVICIISTINTITI OCI OL SLIST IEG IETy) 136 


Western India... ....scsascasccosss tor ene | 2138, dlbff, 
forests, various, of ancient India ....... _ 177 
fortune, seeking, by a journey in dGliales: we OD 
foundling, out of the sea, in folktales ......0. 246 
frogs, worship of, among the Néwars of Népél, 

202. :— given the title of paraméévara in 

Népil, 294:— called BhOminiitha in Népél.. 294 
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Gajahvaya, apparently the modern Dehli ... 178 
Gajapura, the modern Dehli .. ws 
Gambhirik& river .....0......cevecsssene paacsueuieen 
Ganapati of Nalapura, his pencalogy, 8i;— 
inscription of, noted -.. es etecsssecee Oh 
Gunapati I., Kakatiya, his date discuss we B26 
Ganapati II., Kakatiya, his date discussed... 326 
Ganariijya, a kingdom ......ssscseses see seese 178 
Gindhé&ra country and people........scescasaeee 178 


Pra bhaver orccse vec costes cescanceaccscnccsecseenseees 116 | Gandharva, the choristers of heaven... swe 178 
Pramath in c.csssccscvscscseuvevcscessssasersseeee 187 | Gangdé, the river Ganges .....ccscsesesercerensee 178 
SAdh frame asseeteccovrsccensesccvssnsecceeeereee 137 | Garavi of Valligéma, his rebellion'against the 
SAUMYR recsveccsccecarsesenectecsesseseesnesesees 1G king of Ceylon ....sccccccvssscsecscecscsecorerscee 42 
» Sdbbakpit ...rsvcccovsssseccessssssseceesseehlOn, | Garuhéi; see Sue ahs eaee ts spedetcene LES 
Buble seccscsssquecsssscressesssesessseorsareesscone 136 | Gaudaka, a people... seversesonteeioaeen 178 
Vid vA vamti.rs cee revecssacenesssvvecsyseevenens peoane 138 Ganragriva, a purples. o asececesinges smliMi heen! ‘78 
VUvar ccenanccecveces canses coy ssenen phe ensnenvecene ces 187 Gavya, & people Pie bon eas eeeses gues wo tl ede odie wisscssee LGB 


geographical notes; the divisions-ot India, 
and the countries, tribes, &c., &c., accord- 


Rt ymology of place-names in Burma’ i... 198 
evil oye 1m) BRUPier covers cee ces teens cee seeconcan senses 56 


eyva; one-cyed people, 171, 177;— three-ayed 


ing to the Brihat-Sarnhitd of: Var&hami- 


peuple MYTTTRTTETILILE TITTLE Lai caphene 177  DIPaie dane adadanwwiaseeakysansteneetevascensa Oo LO 195 
, : Ghésha, 1 a Saeple 2 sdeseawaas . 178 

fuewns dog-faced, horse-faced, long-faced, . ghosts of Baropaan a in an n Indian folk 
nnd tigur-faced people PTTTITITETT ATTA tL V7 tale .... ghaunaes vebeueeaavessieietisienesteee O15 
fuirive: fumore, ISH. :— names of ....6...00 B24 Girinagara, : 2 sty =. Pree ere eras i, 
© Farm" csvea dosoribed, 397f,, 3208. ; Farm Girivraja, 2 people... oss soe can eine wneeee 478 


=z Frum, name of a Buddhist cave, dis- 


glazed tablets and bricks i in Burma explained, J 


358, 855f., inseribed tables from Wunth6 
Aescribed ...10 wee ones BAZ 
glazing, an old aré-i in 7; Buea ohedencsumseeensen SGC: 
Gobbix in the Niz&im’s Dominiong the asic 
of an inscription ab ..escseesee aces 
‘God’ among the Karens, 284 and are 
ag the ‘father’ of the Karens ......00000+. 2842. 
Gbddvart river... .ccsscneslasesssessersecconcsenssssctee 178 | 
Gila, a foreign people in ancient Burma ..... 16f. 
Golamattikanagara = Ayetbema wren, 16 


russed PPreTIN Tre sanan BOE. 
fatu, written, 279, 240:— heroine destined to 

vive birth to the Sun and Moon, 315 #.:— 

overruled by Paramdéar . savessiseanesdcssnaaevye’ OOF 
fenthor (age hair) magic c.cccersesseeescscerces 270E 
fuet; one-footed pasulet: secavsnesen seven vevsonsee LET 
Henh, enters Of FAW sscsscccensetecnsssssseneeee 177 
figuros, Buddhist, from Burma isolated c: ‘is .. 861 
inyer of a devotes of the Sun feeds children 

when sucked PTUTTTTTITI EL TILIA 817 
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. 298 


flute, magic, in folktales, charms animals, 76; Gélangila, conker @ mountain... = meee 
has no power over cows, 70 :— magic, notes gold, the regions of .. rere rr em! ve 


Gomanta, a movnteia .. iia Sab daamueaitads coanecuesds ae 

Folktales :-— Gomait, a river . de 
rene PYUUTTULILL IATL le » 98EF, Génarda, a people . ae . 198 | 
Burms...: ol bee see eee Renee ata eopae eCte te cosvereue DOSES | Gépachala = — GwAlior « Vee eee eee een cae res whe weweDe sae BL 


on variants, 76f.:-~ references to variate, » 78 
Dee cee sap Bho BAS HeS ons Den O58 BR 
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ree fpinatinos se vt wom: 


GOpAdri == Gwalior issecscsssccevsereseetseeens BL 
Guda, a people sciuewaiseuvadecee: AGC 
Guhila, geneaology of the, 81:— family of 
Médapéla, an inscription of the, noted...... 80£. 
Guruha, 2 river djaistinavcadiwanuss sucaandavcctseebienert ee 


ateee Ohde eed CUM geass e BO 


Haihaya, a people s.orseressercssreessesersencensseces LdO 
hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 :— 
notes on variants, 17:— of" hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76; — (and skin) of 
herd, colour in folktales — gold..c.sorsereeee 26 
hair, people with various kinds of...sc0sssseee 129 
Hala, & PoOplessjscs-ccssacaysessiwasedpiaaresaseterence LOD 
Hathsavatimandala = Pegu Province of old 
Dalaing Kingdom... swesssrcccvseresssccesscessvens Od 
Faarhasvatinagara == Peg vevcccerwersssardt, 46 
Harhsavatipura == Pegi sasssscsonssceveee seresees 44 
Hiarahaurn, & people crerssvsceccressccavcsnes connsaten LED 
Haribhullja == Laos ..ccacssccsssssenasessenssereece SL 
Hariputicha (= Haribhufija), district of...... 4 
Hazita, perhaps = the ancient Abhisfire 
country 
head-dresses, importance of, in Buddhist 
figures disa aediesieenusa: unievasenedsochausenvesdece GUM GOT 
Hémagiri, a mountain TYTITIILETIRITT YTV ITE LTT 179 
Hémakundya, m place ssecesssscsssersvsastessensee 179 
Hématéla, 2 people... PTIVTITITITIETILITITTTT TET ETTE TT 179 
HOPIAiGApes: sieissceasssceseseraevsdescssdetensvcenseesia 179 
heroine, birth of, from a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 :— comes out of mango, 201; found ' 
in a box, 290:— drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248 :— drowning of, in folktales ... 100 
Himavat, the Himflaya mountains .secssssses 179 
Hiuen Teiang; the capital of Mahdr&shtra, ° 
mentioned by him without naming it, is 
Nasik, 115;—the capital of Kong-hin-na- 
pu-lo is very probably Karndl ....cccssseoose 116 
Hodgson Briin his opinions on Northern 
TSU GBI oi sects casei hv ave aeasedtadecevegeacseesi ase 868 
horse-faced PEOPlCoee sesaee 190088. a0 009 090 Bonney ons 188 179 
HOH in the Belgaum District, the date of an 
INSOrIPtION At seceoe cee contassrscsesersccssrersscenne QO2 
ELAMA, @ PCOPlO ss. sasrecseecsessvnsesorerovensesersveeces 17D 
Hunagund in the Dharwar District, the date 
of an inscription Qt see sennventccsensncnsessssncse BOS 


SOP Che doe 26k Ved FER Fae CEH EEE COKER COE Hae SEs Cae 178 


identification — by pictures. .cccsrevevsssseeres O24 

Ikshumatt, & river, IPI ESTISTrrryrrrti itt ey e 12d 

Ikehviku, apparently a paople ...ccccsecsssorsee 179 
images, description of Buddhist inthe D‘am- 
math& Caves, 332%; in the Furm Caves, 
331; the large deposit of, at the Kagun 

@ Oave, 837; at Thatén, notes om sorcerer B4bE, 

impossible task, variant of the .1sceressersreeee BL SE, 
India, ancient; the divisions, countries, 
, tribes, &o., &o.,. according to the Brihat. 

iSaehhttd of Varthamibira,,.. evessreeaves LO9 OO 195 
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Inscriptions edited, 86f., 290ff., 384f., $432. :— 
Kalyfnt of Dhammachéti, 13i%.; Pali and 
Burmese, 29.; Posiédaung of S‘inbyuyin, 
lf. :--~ Sanskrit and Tamil; 578: a 
Vabteluttu, é67f.:— Six Unpublished — 
account of, 80#. :—~ in the D‘ammathdé Caves, 
avd: — Kéfichipura of Sumaraké Mahala 
Pandya, noted, 61:— Buddhist, at Kogun, 
noted, 361: Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7:—~ 
on the sculptured stones frum Thatdn, 
B60: at Tranquebar sreceeccereccsesvecascscees tee 

Iravati, Ge FIVGR savauesesvavecsvec sncesevantsvenicasaa 

islunds, various, of ancient India ...cccccovseres 


116 
179 
179 


jackal-caters PITETIXITILITIT TLL TTT TT TTT TTrTrrryT Tree 
Jain, a poasible Digumbara figure found in 
Thaton, 845; — literuture, Weber's Cata- 
logue of, in the Berlin Library .essscovess 112 
Jambudipa == Burma sssssrecsescsssaccsesesececse 44 
Jambupati, Burmese legend about ssessocsene OUP 
Jdnaki-mangal, of Tul'st Das, an account of 
the sjsu dvataegstedeveuaeau cou Gebeusxewasceatesecnaeiaeinine 203 
jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair’... 179 
jatdeura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf. 
looks’ ILLITE TEL it TELilTintTiirirrT a Tiere 179 
Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Anga, » people. 179 
Jatilavarman, Pandya, son of Méravarman. 
. 6b, 
Jayavaddhananagara in Ooeylon 000 000 F ee esa ces aus 
Jétuvana seot in Ceylon, tho ssccsscese.sesces tes 
Jétavanavihire, foundation of, in Oeylon (266 
A. D.) 29a 2G aus ban 600089008 OCU COC HET OHS KON SOs SEO BEERS 
Jéyavadghana == the Toungoo District of 
Burma ‘en age een ees van senese CIT PIIETIELILiierivirariey T. 4, Z 
Jinachakka ora, mode of notation used in, 
explained 900000405 200 Fab One bFnOht ooneseneeceneeNe® 006 7 
Jétinagara, district of HOD 000 OES S05 500 FRU HOS SOR ou2 bes 4 
Jyitya, a people 000 10d 090 900 860005 089008 O8h OE HER OOu Eee 179 
“judgment,” a, Salsette version of the iden, 
in folktates TITITELLETI NICELY ERTR TRIE CEE TT TTL T TTT ae fi" 
Jupiter in Makara quoted in an insoription... 138°. 
Jyéuhpbé, the goddess uf misfortune... 68 


68 
43 
39 


39 


& and 9, interchange of initial, in Burmese 

place-names... Doe v0 ean cee cas secens pensen pesancoeenee Bae 
Kabtr, as a disciple of RémAnand .ssssssrscesee 227 
Kabitidbalt, see Kabitta Rdmdyan dvepeessesss BUS 
Kabitta Ramdyan of Tul'si Dis, an account 

of the, 2538. : date of, disoussedisscscccsnee, 97 
Kachchira, & people £80 Bod DOE 109 one s00 008 eh U0e Can eRe 179 
Kachchha, the modern Outch COUNEPY sesrevere 179 
Kaikaya, % people oun eoc ese pysecenenenencecseonsseease LUE 
Kailasa, the sacred mountains cconssecseseoen 200) 
Kailavata, a people... bonne centecceetansesesnnccisaces LOO 
Eairalaka, the people of Kerala... crssessve seen YOO 
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K dkatlya Dynasty, note on the chronology of 
the Tee O9e S00 see ormew enn ned srduesddnvcc ced boetes sscnee ODOT. 
Kaluchuri family, genealogy of the ..iscopees 82 
KAalajina, a people or place reccse psrscecseeesece 180 
Kalaka, a people... MODEST Bde cae ete Kos dae aus SSN ben tid ese 180 
Ralakopi, a fortress or City ...sssccccsscccsecsceeee 180 
Kalambu = Colombo 42 
KaAlafijana, perhaps for Ala] ara, se cceseessecve 190: 
Kulhana, notice of the codex archetypus, 140: 
~~ date of Codex siscsccsrcscsresccsovse eossssccere 140 
Kuliiga COUMLY ....0ssseseccseete soseseceseessesesees 180 
Kalinga Haihayas ....ccccsssesscesssos cers 82 
Kilinga, the people of the Kalinga country... 180 
Kalmiisha, & people scssscceseccessorssrsceces seacee 180 
Kulyéut is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 
cupital of Mahérishtra..scssescsssscessensscees 113 
Kalyani, eimd at Pegu, origin of the name, 
50 :—derivation of the name, 13 :— its 
situation, 13:— object of founding it, 13:— 
date of, 13:—: Ingoriptions, theix present 
condition, 2742. ; their contents, 14. ; are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nics, 12; method of reproducing the text, 
18 :— some details of the stones .esecersteces 
Kalyanitissamehdthéra, title of Suvanna- 
mObhansthGra sscscssssssssscscsnesccscvcsesesnsees 85 
KAmbdja country and people .........00000471, 180 
Kambdja is (P) the Bhém States sasscccesssrroe § & 
Karabjasatighapakkha sect of Buddhists .. 
(Dale), riea of, expleined U4 bed we hane chee one ys 8, 
Karhkadéva Paramire ' Jen Dec embmeenes sseetewer sag teo 
kammavdoha, a Buddhisk sacred text’ sseseoves 
Kampdja, district of, 4: ia not Cambodia scves.’ 
kanaka, the region of gold siosmsrrecesenietveroes kB 
Kénépur in the Kélbapur territory, an 
inscription at, noticed .resccseomssetsirssveres, 298 
Katch!, thé modern Conjeveram screciesseees 180 
Kands-Gdpdladérn, his date C60 EDs FOO ER ESTA He S 919 
KASjivAyappérur == Kéfichivayal = HAficht..» Of, 
Kank, & people HOE Cae OOd cet Bae Fee AD NTC TEs BAF Oee FEE Eas 480 
Kankila-Ohdla, a list of his succeseors «.<.. 1418, 
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Kashmir: notice of Kalhana’s Chronicle 7. 139% 
Kasi, the modern Benares 11.00. accsecsessseoreee 181 
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Kasmira Country *...sccscccescossssecsceecesserscsace 172 
Kathdvatthu, allusion to the, in the KalyAnt 
THSOFIPHLONG ssives seu seu cevsnseesuvacedccssenssadee’.< 
Kabamwéyin = Manipur ..... i 
Kaulinda, a people... serccccsescsecserenessreesseveevee LSL 
Kaulita, the people of Kuldita....ccsssrserereee L8L 
Kauninda, a people 
Kaunkana, the people of the Konkana......0. 9 
Kaurvava, & People wevrercerovrescecnssecereessveerrae BBL 
KauSala, and Kauéalaka, the people of 
Kégala .... 
Kausémbi, the moderneKésam ..,..ccxessseews ESL 
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Kavért river ...veses 
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Farm; name of a Buddhist Cave aycsssece 329 
K‘ayon-S‘addin, name of a Buddhist Cave... $28 
Kélaésabhapabbatachétiya, near Bilin ws. 16 
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Kotivarsha, apparently & COUNTY .....veeewe 182 
Krauficha, & MOUNtAIN .ocerseserscverscesseresesee LO 
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kravydéin, ‘eaters of raw flesh’ ....... isiekicees 18 
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Talaing kingdom ...ssssssnssesesarsscvsseses sas 34 
Kusimanagara revconssonsscsvrsscosecnsshd, 19, 29, 46 
Kusimarattha = Bagseines.cesssssserssescssersee 29 
Kusuma, & MOuntaitn..screacsseesscsearsessees see 183 
Kuthén == Bagsgein.s.ss scogeessscsssenscesvecesoaree, 4 
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Lunki, — Ceylon, or its capital city woes. 183 
LankéSvara, Pandya King weaccsccssesssesseess 60) 
Laos == TLavvirrabtha sssseescuseraecesercsssssecnscss of 
TALI COUNULY sis issnsveanewasanvercnsenicevecsccacesas, 188 
Lauhitya, the river Brahmaputra vscoeseesees 183 
Lavaragtha, district of ..cssscesscsssssasesersssces 4 
Légaing == Vinijjugdma ..... aveeessenscnsssescess 
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life, restoration to,,.by spells cassscsescscaeccess 990 
lions; the forest of the man-Honssescosssscesace 183 
liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, ainony 
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Mammudi OhOld  p.scrsrsossecsscccevssasenscsecveces 65 
Manéibharana, Pandya king 
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Mandakint, the Ganges ....ccceccscscsssvevesssers 184 
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marriage custom, Brahman girl married to |, 

Kshatriya RAj4& in folktale .......0seccseseee 316 
MATEHES, OF SWAPS .s0sar seaceecnvsceees carves ees . 164 
Marttikavata, a people soveusnesecoesessscenscee: 184 
Maru, the modern M&rwid ..csceseccscarsrersesce 184 
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Méruka, a people, country, or mountsin...... 185 
metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248; into a 
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back .. rag sp sss tapomnen 27 OL. 
iietenipeyehone: Buddhist ‘belief in, illns- 
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Minlwin, name of a Buddhist Cave cscccoscesee 329 
Mithila country ........20 siddeasdheedkeiaisisvmessecss LOO 
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